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She «ith “ald 
Sunset Trail t 


Youmay see the picturesqueS outhwestand old 
South at no additional fare on your trip East 


The colorful route of “SansetLim- 
ited” to middle west and eastern 
points, via New Orleans, will de- 
light you. Over the trail of the Span- 

| f ish conquerors and padres. Apache 
Trail highway trip if you wish; 
strange mesa lands; El Paso with 
quaint old Mexico just across the 

river at Juarez. 

“Sunset Limited” appointments 
are superb; observation and club 
cars,with valet service,barber,ladies’ 
maid, shower-baths, the solicitous 
attention to your every want which 
you find in a first-class hotel or club. 

That is the Sunset journey east. 

Read the new pictorial booklet de- 

} scribing it in detail. From New Or- 
leans, you can continue to Chicago 

or points east by train or go to New 

» | Yorkaboard Southern Pacificsteam- 
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hru Romance 


ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
included in your fare. 


Pullmans via Sunset Route thru 
without change between Los Ange- 
les and St. Louis, Memphis and 
Jacksonville; tourist sleeper Los An- 
geles and Washington, D. C. Re- 
turn, if you wish, via another of 
Southern Pacific’s routes—Over- 
land, Golden State or Shasta. 


Great Famous 
Routes | ¥. Trains 
For transcontinental travel 
A choice offered only by 






F. S. McGINNIS, Passenger T; raffic Mgr., San Francisco 
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SuNSET BurLotnc, 1045 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PrREMONT OLDER ac- 

quired his keen and piercing 
glance working at the news paper 
trade in the days when a San 
Francisco editor had to be a 
composite journalist, business 
man, detective and Houdini—as, 
by the way, his book, “My Own 
Story”, will tell you. When the 
newspaper business grew more 
sellled and his own position be- 
came more assured, he found 
time to cultivate a hobby—the re- 
habilitation of ex-convicts. For 
years he has unobtrusively but 
none the less effectively devoted 
himself to saving men in this 
fashion. His work has brought 
him into intimate contact with 
prisons and punishment with 
the result that he is solidly con- 
vinced that the death penalty has 
no place in a civilized society. It 
was natural, then, that when 
SunsET planned its debate on 
capital punishment the editors 
should turn to Mr. Older as the 
logical champion of the negative 
side. His discussion appears 
on page 19 of this issue. 


Editorial Centents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In re mitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect 

Ceaaein of previous issues of Sunset 

Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoflice as second 
class matter. 


ADVERTISING Orrices: New York, Graybar Building; Boston, 540 Old South Bui'ding; 
Chicago, 713 Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Printed in U.S. A. 
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KARETTS : AID ‘DIGESTION. 























Ay Lor ser! 
| can eat anything now/ 


THE MAN who has discovered KARETTS can eat the heartiest meal 
without fear of indigestion. He knows that two or three KARETTS 


give almost instant relief. For heartburn, sour stomach, gas and 
distress, KARETTS may be taken with assurance of good results. 


Packed in three sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00. For sale at all Owt drug stores 

and agencies for OWL products; or mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 

Address The Owl Drug Co.611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago; 53 West 23rd Street, New York. 


TS 





REG.U.S.PAT.Orr. 


A NATIONAL INS ou te ON 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


The Owl Drago 
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OR twenty years there has been 
a bull market where the movies 
are concerned, a market which 
reached its peak in 1926. The 
past ten years saw the sharpest 

rise of the whole period. Last year there 
were more than 21,000 motion picture 
theaters in the country, as against about 
7000 in 1916—and while their number had 
merely trebled, their seating capacity had 
increased fivefold. The average number 
of bookings for a good film rose from 4000 
in 1916 to 14,000 in 1926. Minimum film 
rentals increased from about $15 to $40 
and the average maximum climbed from 
$40 to $100 during those ten years. And 
other costs—and profits—expanded in 
proportion. 

All of this kept the movie magnates in 
a state of continuous mental and emo- 
tional intoxication. The wine of success 
went to their heads. 

Now the headache period is approach- 
ing. Construction of new movie theaters 
is decreasing rapidly; expansion of the 
market seems to be pretty well over. Ex- 
hibitors are complaining, demanding lower 
film rentals. And the public isn’t flocking 
to the theaters as it did. 

When the movie masters needed money 
for the great expansion they went to the 
bankers, to the big investment firms, to 
Wall Street, to get it. They got it, but 
they also got a string tied to it in the shape 
of a noose around their necks, the loose 
end of which, was held tightly by the 
bankers and other underwriters of movie 
projects, for their own safety. 

Last year, the bankers, concerned about 
dividends and such matters, gave the rope 
a gentle tug—just by way of reminder. 
As a result the movie masters started a 
great economy drive, beginning with a 
proposed salary reduction. That drive 
wasn’t a success; it petered out in a few 
weeks of sonorous talk and the pictures 
went back to flinging money about in 
double handfuls. And the bankers are be- 
ginning to worry, which is well enough but 
it doesn’t pay dividends. 

What about it, then? In what ways 
does the motion-picture industry need to 
be reformed—or to reform itself if it can? 
What is the answer to the problem? Sun- 
seT asked Walter V. Woehlke to feel 
the economic pulse of the pictures and 
report his findings. The first article in 
his series, “The Money-Drunk Movies” 
appears on ai 12 of this issue. 


? ? 
AiMost every month some mur- 


derer becomes the unwilling pe- 
riod to the judge’s sentence: “And you 
shall be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead.” Once four men at San Quentin 
and two at Folsom paid the death penalty 
in the same month. Yet crime—capital 
crime—continues. 
Is the death penalty, after all, the an- 
swer? No matter where and how the 
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question of crime comes up for discussion, 
the argument sooner or later resolves it- 
self into an argument on the death pen- 
alty. And, oddly enough, although the 
law is on the statute books, for every sup- 
porter of it you'll usually find a dozen or 
so arguing for its abolishment. 

There is room for debate, no doubt 
about that, and there are some millions 
of people here in the West who, we feel 
sure, are interested in any thrashing out 
of the question. On page 18 of this issue 
of SuNSET, then, two earnest well-in- 
formed men are firing their broadsides at 
the matter of capital punishment, each 
from his own point of view. Rev. George 
W. Phillips, pastor of the Tenth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Oakland, California, 
and well-known broadcaster over radio 
KTAB, supports the law as it stands, 
while Fremont Older, editor of the San 
Francisco Call, advocates,abolishment of 
the state’s right to take life. 

It may be that you will differ from 
either of these men, or from both of them, 
at a dozen, a hundred points. If you do, 
say so by all means. SuNsET invites cor- 
seqjondenen: on the question. 

? ? 
[' you're a radio listener—and most 
of us are at one time or another— 
it’s probably occurred to you to wonder 
whether singers or harmonica players or 


whatnot are ever cut off the air without . 


knowing it. There’s no reason, of course, 
why that can’t be done and as a matter of 
fact it has been done more than once when 
singers don’t prove up to their tests or 
speakers allow themselves to wander down 
dangerous side roads, away from the sub- 
ject. 

We’ve read a good many stories with 
radio used as a background in one way or 
another, but it remained for Vivien 
Bretherton to turn to account, as the key 
to her plot, the omnipotence of the radio 
engineer in the control room. ‘Castles on 
the Air” is the story, a charming romantic 
tale of two singers and an ambition—and 
the chance to realize a cherished dream 
which comes to one of them. You'll find 
it on page 9 - this issue. 

? ? 
tip RE are several ways in which 
the West may go East but Erle 
Stanley Gardner chose one of the most 
unusual. He took passage on a freight 
steamer through the Panama Canal. And 
he enjoyed every minute of his trip. 

Mr. Gardner’s chief charm is the char- 
acteristic which, as you'll remember, got 
the Elephant’s Child into trouble. He is 
possessed of an insatiable curiosity. On 
board the freighter he asked questions, 
first, last and all the time. And he got 
answers which make excellent reading as 
he has set them down. Ocean freighting 
he found to be one of the most absorbing, 
fascinating, high-pressure occupations 
that a man can engage in. Mr. Gardner 
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makes you see it as such, as a science and a 
fairly exact science at that. ‘‘West Goes 
East” appears on page 28. 


t ? ? 
HERE have been ten thousand 


words written about western 
mountains in summer time to every hun- 
dred about the beauties of the high places 
in winter. 

C. P. Russell, Park Naturalist, Yo- 
semite National Park, felt that the situa- 
tion needed remedying and he took his 
camera in one hand and his typewriter in 
the other and set out to do the job. 

“Sierra Nevada Winter Journeys” on 
page 36, is the resulc of his conviction that 
not half enough people have any inkling 
of what they’re missing when they miss 
the mountains in snow time. We have 
seldom seen more beautiful pictures than 
those which decorate Mr. Russell’s article 
and his account of a snow-measuring trip 
which he made, together with Ranger 
John Wegner and Mr. Arnold Williams, 
is vividly and entertainingly written 

? ? ? 


pp seorsingerpringntal the financial 
sensation of the past year in the 
West is the Bank of Italy. The phenome- 
nal rise in its stock and that of its com- 
panion organizations is front-page news. 
As far as California is concerned, at any 
rate, if you don’t know all about the Bank 
of Italy you’re as badly off as that young 
man in the advertisement to whom every- 
body speaks in French. 

Aside, however, from the more familiar 
stock-market success of this tremendous 
and complex organization, there is a 
deeper significance to be found in its ex- 
traordinary claim upon public attention. 
People’s imaginations are not gripped so 
strongly by the mere mechanical change— 
either up or down—of a set of figures on a 
tape or a board or a newspaper column. 
The human element must enter into any- 
thing which takes hold of the lot of us in 
so inescapable a fashion as this. Why is 
it that a solid, successful business of many 
years’ growth, should so suddenly flash 
across the public consciousness and with 
so dramatic an effect? What is the story— 
whose is the story, perhaps—behind the 
Bank of Italy? 

Sunset for February will carry George 
Marvin’s answer to these and many other 
questions. His article is called “De- 
Bunking Banking” and in it he analyzes 
the success of the Bank of Italy and the 
man who has been its guiding genius, 
A. P. Giannini. Mr. Marvin’s specialty, 
as magazine readers know, has been busi- 
ness and industrial analysis done in read- 
able, popular fashion, and Sunset feels 
that his interpretation, to the West, of 
one of its greatest institutions will be a 
feature to which the magazine may point 
with justifiable pride. The February 
issue, remember—out January 15th. 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














For 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efais 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 
py tion. Special advantage ae we French 
e 


ics, etc. Outdoor lif 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Prinipal 3 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL Caticrnis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 








THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 








IF YOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco « Calif. 
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Why Is An 
Education?’ 


| 

| HERE are as many answers to 
the question, “Why is an Educa- 
| tion?” as there are types of people 
capable of answering it. To one type 
education means happiness, to another 
it means a stimulation of the ego and to 
still others on down the line it means, in 
turn, money, position, power—and on un- 
til you have run the gamut of human 
desires. 

It remained for Frederick the Great 
to assign the reason for education a 
place in the very cornerstone of our 
body politic. “Ein unterrichtetes Volk 
lasst sich leicht regieren’”? (An educated 
people is easily governed). 

In our country where government is 
by and of the people, where the rules and 
the ruled are theoretically one and the 
same, this assumption of  Frederick’s 
takes on a double significance. That the 
full significance of this twofold reason for 
education has been fully recognized is well 
illustrated in the official and private at- 
titude toward it in this country of ours. 
This is especially true of the West. 

From the occasional and haphazardly- 
built log schools and up to the modern, 
fireproof structures, school buildings—the 
structural manifestation of the principle 
of education—have rapidly increased in 
number and in quality. Today schools 
are doing more than ever before. And, on 
the other hand, parents are demanding 
more. With typical American aggressive- 
ness the parents are demanding action! 
The schools find themselves literally 
forced to grind out, in carload lots, candi- 
dates for graduation. School directors, 
through the teachers, have worked out an 
efficient system of handling more and still 
more pupils until now, in some parts of 
the West, we have institutions with an 
enrollment running into many thousands. 
Our people are acting upon Frederick the 
Great’s observation with a vengeance. 
There are those who think that we have 
organized and systematized all the school 
out of schools. There are those who be- 
lieve we have carried our educational pro- 
gram to a reductio ad absurdum. At one 
time in the history of our country it was 
the few scholars in our fewer schools that 
constituted our problem. Now, it seems, 
it is the school’s ever increasing number 
of pupils that worry us. Commensurate 
with this cultural development of the 
masses is the increase in the number of 
people who are asking, “Why is an educa- 
tion?” And no matter what the answer, 
this increasing interest in a question old 
as civilization itself is a good sign. 

A. M. H. 








TT 


Boys’ Schools 








PAGE Xcixpvemy 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Paren the of 
understanding and encouragement. 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
= non Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 


















223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 














SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited b jing universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates be herve to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school 6 on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water o— = 
Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. 


Catalog. Address 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 








San Rafael Military Academy 


NON-SECTARIAN 

In delightful Tamalpais region, one hour from San 

Francisco. A school for boys from 6 years. Co-ordi- 

nating University-accredited scholarship with a 

balanced athletic program. Enrollment now open 

for spring semester. 

Distinct Junior College Department 

A. L. Stewart, Supt., San Rafael, California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School ‘Cxcivornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 

ing. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 

accredited. Member R. 0. T. © wand portent 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., H 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOO! 
San Rafac!, Californi 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 














Vor egtel 


Box 6-A San Rafae! 


California Preparatory School 
For. rag Pte for universities, East and West, also for 

d. Stresses the essentials. General 
and 2 ony courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 
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IF YOU HAVE A | 


BOY | 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 

him. We want you to make a wise 

selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to | 
Sunset’s School Department | 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. | 


San Francisco a 
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WO years ago, in “The Saga of 
Billy the Kid,” Walter Noble 
Burns painted a full length 
portrait of the West’s most 
romantic bandit and all-round 
bad man. The job was worth doing and it 
was splendidly done; Billy the Kid will 
live, in the memories of those who read 
that book, a flesh-and-blood man rather 
than the shadowy, legendary figure which 
Mr. Burns’ portrait replaced. But_as 
Mr. Burns built up his picture of the Kid, 
he had to do something else; of necessity 
he drew in, as background, the great 
Southwest of the cattle days. And, while 
he never let himself get away from the 
fact that he was doing a book about a 
man, he did at the same time a book about 
a country and a book about a generation. 

Now, in his “Tombstone” (Doubleday, 
Page) we have the reverse of the process 
which Mr. Burns employed in “The Saga 
of Billy the Kid.” Tombstone, Arizona, 
is-his theme, that roaring boom town 
built on silver and finally ‘wiped out by 
water as abruptly as it sprang into being. 
Along with Tombstone a dozen other 
camps appear in the:narrative, Charles- 
ton, Antelope Springs, Hereford, Bisbee 
and others, swashbuckling, hard drink- 
ing, he-man towns, all of them subsidiary 

» Tombstone whose story the author ‘is 
aie yet all of them inescapably parts 
ofthe entire drama of the eighties and 

early nineties, the drama of the South- 
west which, after all, is at the back of 
Mr. Burns’ mind. 

The author’s method, however, is our 
reason for calling attention to the con- 
trast and at the same time the likeness 
between “Tombstone” and the “Saga.” 
The story of a town is written in the 
stories of the deeds of its notable men 
just as the story of a man cannot be a 
thing separate from his g generation and his 
place: And so Mr. Burns gives you 
Tombstone through the lives of the men 
who made it. A procession of names and 
sudden, startling incident makes up his 
book. Dapper Doc Holliday, laughing 
Curly Bill, surly John Ringo, rollicking 
Billy Claibourne who died in a muddled 
drunken effort to avenge the death of a 
friend, Ike Clanton who ran like a rabbit 
when his bluff was called and saved his 
skin only to die on another occasion when 
he didn’t run fast enough—these and a 
hundred more march across the pages of 
“Tombstone” in glorious vital parade. 
The story of the Earp brothers and their 
feud is here; the story of haunted Skeleton 
Canyon, the story of Ed Schieffelin’s 
discovery of silver in the unlovely hills 
of the Dragoons, the story of little Johnny- 
behind-the-deuce and his one effort at 
living up to the tradition of an age in 
which he didn’t belong, the story of Rus- 
sian Bill who dressed the part of a bad 
man better than any movie-villain has 
ever done and swaggered up and down 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the streets of the town only to finish 
ignominiously at the end of a rope for the 
clumsily executed theft of a _ bag-of- 
bones horse; there’s even the story of a 
buried cache of bandit loot which is there 
to this day with a map all drawn by a 
dying man to direct you—provided you 
can find Davis Mountain, the starting 
point for your hunt. 

But there’s no use telling you all of 
the book. Read it. Discover for your- 
self the magic of those turbulent, rushing, 
roistering days of the last struggle be- 
tween law and order and the privately 














"HIS is Mazo dela Roche, author of the 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 prize novel, 


Jalna’, and her Scotch terrier, “Bunty.” 

“Jalna” was chosen by the judges of the 

contest as “‘the most interesting g novel of any 

kind, sort or description submitted by any 

author whether born in London or Indian- 
apolis’’ 


owned and y orc oan six-gun. Color, 
action, drama, laughter, irony and pity— 
Mr. Burns has packed all of the South- 
west and all of the emotions into his book. 
No matter how well you know the history 
of those days, no matter how many books 
you’ve read with the revolver-shot as 
punctuation for every paragraph, we'll 
guarantee you a new thrill from “Tomb- 
stone.” 


“Jalna” 


IRST of all let us make it clear 

that there is no “message” in 
“Jalna”, (Little, Brown, $2.00) the $10, 
coo Atlantic Monthly prize novel. The 
award was not made to Miss de la Roche 
because she had succeeded in ‘putting 
across” this, that or the other in the way 
of a solution to a problem, or something 
special in trick “themes”. The prize was 
offered for the ‘‘most interesting novel of 
any description, submitted by any writer 
whether born in London or Indianapolis” 
The Atlantic Monthly made the field a 
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wide one and in Miss de la Roche’s story 
they got what they were looking for. And 
although we haven ty of course, seen any 
of the other manuscripts submitted in the 
contest, we're willing to wager that 
“Jalna” won handsomely. Story, char- 
acterization, setting, good writing; those 
are your requirements for any really good 
novel and they’re all here. 

“Jalna,” then, is the story of a family, 
of three generations and their joys and 
troubles and loves and hates; the title is 
drawn from the name of the Canadian 
estate in which they live, the family house 
in which the Whiteoaks have always lived, 
to which they always come back and 
around which their lives center. There 1s 
Grandmother Whiteoak, aged ninety-nine 
and proud of it, and there’s young Wake- 
field Whiteoak, aged nine and not so sure 
that he likes it. And there’s almost every 
in-between age—the men and women and 
retainers of the Whiteoak family. 


HE story is a complicated one 

because it concerns the lives of 
so many people, but it is never slow. 
Packed with incident it is always 
moving, changing, developing. Its 
more obvious plot skeleton concerns 
young Eden—a matter of twenty-two 
years old or thereabouts—who has aston- 
ished the family by blossoming out as a 
poet, or, at any rate, the beginning of one. 
On a trip to New York he falls in love with 
Alayne, marries her and brings her back 
to Jalna as he’s expected to do by the 
family. But Eden turns out to be a flash 
inthe pan. He’s lazy and temperamental 
and he won’t write; perhaps he realizes 
that he has banked too much on what 
small talent he has. Alayne discovers 
that the real Eden is someone very differ- 
ent from the Eden she thought she had 
married—and she finds that she loves 
Eden’s older brother Renny, the actual 
head of the house at Jalna. 

Here Miss de la Roche resists the temp- 
tation to be “‘modern”—and, if we’d had 
any say in the matter, we’d have awarded 
her the prize if for no other reason than 
her courageous endowment of Renny and 
Alayne with a sense of honor. Faced with 
the knowledge that the trend of the day 
in fiction demands that Renny and Alayne 
should “take each other” and let Eden 
whistle for the wife he couldn’t hold, Miss 
de la Roche turns her back on the possi- 
bilities for a good, rousing sensation and 
makes the pair actually decent honorable 
people! Renny and Alayne meet their 
difficulty honestly, decide that there’s 
nothing to be done about it and agree that 
their ways must be separate ways. And 
how much better a novel it makes “Jalna”! 

Naturally this is but the barest sketch 
of thé plot. But after all the plot isn’t the 
thing in this story, even though the flow 
of incident is rapid and steady. When 
you finish the book it’s the people you'll 
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remember. Grandmother Whiteoak with 
her marvelous appetite, her shrieking 
parrot and her childish delight at reaching 
her hundredth birthday is an unforgetable 
figure. So are Eden and Alayne and 
Renny and poor, hobbledehoy Finch and 
a half dozen others for whom you'll thank 
the author more than once before you 
finish the book. It would have been a 
simple matter for Miss de la Roche to 
have wandered cff down the broad and easy 
path of meretricious plot and situation 
and let her book turn into an out-and-out 
“problem novel”. It is to her credit that 
she did not, that she stuck closely by the 
more solid traditions of the novel and 
gave her readers vivid setting, memorable 
people and a thoroughly sound story. And 
she earns, as we have said, the gratitude 
of her public for her integrity. 


“Rebellion” 

iy the past five years there has been 

so marked an increase in the num- 

ber of prize novels—some good, some bad 
and many indifferent—that the mere an- 
nouncement on the part of a publisher 
that such-and-such a book has won a 
prize no longer causes much of a ripple. 
As a matter of fact, where the reviewer is 
concerned such a distinction is likely 
rather to make him regard a new piece of 
fiction more or less with suspicion. Can it 
possibly live up to what’s promised for it? 

Yet, directly in the face of such suspi- 
cions, first novels continue to be written, 
continue to win prizes, continue to be 
widely read—and, somehow, continue to 
be, on the whole, rather better than aver- 
age. ‘Rebellion,’ (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 
the newest of the prize flock, is a great deal 
better than average, in fact. And so, we 
suppose, the principle of the bigger and 
better prize is justified. 

The theme of “Rebellion” is a daugh- 
ter’s revolt against the domination of her 
father, a tyranny which is no less actual 
because it proceeds from the best of mo- 
tives. Transplanted from Virginia to 
Kansas during Civil War days, the Bur- 
rell family represents all that is solid, all 
that is conservative, all that is reactionary, 
even, in the old order. John Taliaferro 
Burrell with the world of tradition crum- 
bling before his eyes, is an extremist of 
extremists. His daughter Jacqueline must 
be, first of alla lady. As to the definition 
of a lady, he will supply that himself. 
Jacqueline’s childish championship of the 
feminist movement which reaches Kansas 
in her thirteenth year, horrifies Mr. Bur- 
rell beyond measure. It is the first bit of 
open rebellion in which any of his family 
has ever dared to indulge. More than 
that, it entangles him in an abstract— 
something to which he is not used. Con- 
crete facts are Mr. Burrell’s stamping 
ground; theories, faiths, principles (ex- 
cepting his own inherited code) leave him 
bewildered and without recourse except- 
ing the disciplinary measures which he be- 
lieves it his paternal duty to exercise. 

And as Jacqueline grows older she in- 
sists on thinking for herself—an eminently 
unladylike proceeding in the eyes of her 
father who, a widower with all his love 
centered upon this headstrong daughter, 
is still unable to come within a thousand 
miles of her point of view. The climax, 
as is natural enough, comes when father 
and daughter split on the question of the 
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man she means to marry. Jacqueline’s 
final rebellion follows. And Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s moral, if she may be said to draw 
any, is that justifiable rebellion should 
and may succeed, despite the cost, which 
is inevitably the unhappiness of the well- 
meaning tyrant. 

The significance of “Rebellion” is two- 
fold. First of all, there is the obvious con- 
clusion, that a new and capable novelist 
has joined the group of those who are 
interpreting America to Americans. But 
the book’s chief importance, as we see it, 
lies in the author’s choice of theme. The 
giving way, in England, of the old order 
has produced a remarkable succession of 
worth-while novels celebrating the down- 
fall of tradition and the growth of the 
newer civilization. In America, however, 
the same change has been accompanied 
by less bitterness of soul because it has 
come hand in hand with a greater pros- 
perity. In consequence, those novelists 
who have marked the change at all have 
been inclined to approach it from the 
physical point of view—Tarkington’s 
“Growth” trilogy affording a good ex- 
ample. That more of our novelists are 
beginning to take thought for the spiritual 
changes of the past thirty years is, to say 
the least, interesting. And it is in Mrs. 
Farnham’s interpretation of the spiritual 
side of our crossover into the new world of 
today that the greater significance of “Re- 
bellion” is to be found. 


The Poet Heine 


STORY of a great man’s life oc- 

cupies us briefly again this month 
and we make no apology for the fact. If 
we seem to lean toward biography so does 
the public. It is our business to consider 
here those books which, within certain 
limits, appeal most widely to the greatest 
number of intelligent readers. And there 
is no doubt that more biography has been 
written—and read—during the past year 
than ever before. 

As a matter of fact, better biography 
is being written, too, and Lewis Browne’s 
“That Man Heine” (Macmillan, $3.00), 
isone more bit of evidence that sound 
biography and popular biographical writ- 
ing may be found in the same volume. 

Mr. Browne you’ll remember as the 
author of “This Believing World’’, a popu- 
lar study in comparative religion published 
a year or so ago. Readable and entertain- 
ing as that volume was, Mr. Browne made 
it also a thorough and inclusive work of 
its kind and he has followed the same prin- 
ciple in this new venture into another field. 
He begins with Heine’s parents and he 
ends with the great man’s death. And 
his story of the years between is a minute 
and faithful record. 

For one thing in particular, Mr. Browne 
is to be thanked. As is, perhaps, natural 
enough in one of his inquiring turn of 
mind, he has probed deeply into the psy- 
chological factors which governed not only 
Heinrich Heine’s poetry but his prose 
writings of which far less is generally 
known: the caustic, political and personal 
pamphleteering which got him into hot 
water again as fast as a slim volume of 
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exquisite lyrics would get him out of it. 
Heine’s exile was more than physical. It 
began with the constant spiritual irrita- 
tion to which the fact of his being a Jew 
in the worst possible place for Jews sub- 
jected him. That spiritual exile was ex- 
tended and broadened as he found him- 
self intellectually exiled through his views. 
And the fact that his spiritual and intel- 
lectual exile culminated in actual physical 
banishment merely served as a “fixative”; 
he was then, solidly, a psychological exile 
from all those things for which he obsti- 
nately longed. 

It is in this regard, then, that Mr. 
Browne’s story of the man is especially 
valuable. It is an interpretation, a help 
to a better general understanding of an 
unhappy genius who never began to under- 
stand himself—a genius who is worth your 
understanding and your sympathy and 
your appreciation. And because Mr. 
Browne puts his thesis pleasantly rather 
than profoundly, because he has made of 
this life of Heine a readable, charming and 
intensely interesting study rather than 
the serious, expository, discursive biog- 
raphy that it might easily have become, 
he has earned the gratitude of the thou- 
sands who will read his book and find in 
it precisely those things which they have 
come to look for in biography of the best 
sort. 

“Counterpoint” 
| these days of impressionistic fic- 
tion, short tales which are intended 
to “translate a mood” and novels written 
(Continued on page 77) 





Authentic Life of 


BILLY 
the KID 


By Pat F. Garrett 


Edited with Introduction 
By Maurice G. Fulton 


Tis authentic story of 
Billy the Kid, told by the 
Sheriff who killed this 
most notorious of West- 
ern bad-men, will hit the 
bull’s eye for those who 
admire courage, love dar- 
ing and picturesque 
action, and enjoy a well- 
spun yarn. 

At Your Dealer’s $2.50 

TheMacmillanCo. New York 
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TT... HE American motor- 
ing public has never, 
perhaps, beheld a happier or 
more beneficent combina- 
tion of names and of organ- 
izations than those of Fisher 
and of Fleetwood. These 
two famous body builders, 
joining their artistry and 






their master craftsmanship, 
are today creating the finest custom bodies 
ever presented to the discriminating public 
of America. The result is plainly evident in 
the luminous beauty and the princely ap- 
pointments of the Fisher-Fleetwood custom 
bedies originated for that brilliant motor 
car, the La Salle, as well as in the surpass- 
ingly distinguished and luxurious Cadillac 
cars bearing the emblem, Fisher-Fleetwood. 
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Castles on the Air 


0A Drama 
of Love's 


Young Dream 


in a ‘Radio 
Broadcasting 
Station 


HEY met for the first 

time in the broadcasting 

studios of KGM, where 

young Billy Kendall was 

part time announcer and 
official tenor. And promptly they fell in 
love, with that extravagant, giving love of 
which only the very young are capable. 
They even _ philosophized sheen love; 
talked long and seriously about it, with 
a solemnity touched with a tender rev- 
erence. They had theories about it; the 
conviction that love meant sacrifice and 
that nothing else counted and that nothing 
—nothing—should ever come between 
them! 

Of course, the rest of the staff saw it 
and even became a part of it, vicariously. 
Old Hallowell who played the cello in 
the string quartet, looked at them and 
shook his grizzled old head. He took to 
urging them to marry quickly, fearful 
lest life might warp their tender, ex- 
quisite romance. And Edwa Elliot, whose 
husky contralto made the listeners-in 
think of yellow roses and Spanish nights 
and muted guitars, curled a_ scornful 
lip. But then Edwa, at twenty eight, had 
already been married three times, so a 
certain amount of disillusionment on her 
part was natural. 

Billy and small, dark, vivid Cleo 
Marcia, however, paid no heed to any of 
them, sympathetic Hallowell or cynical 
Edwa. These two needed only to look 
in each other’s eyes to know the wonder 
and the permanence of love and they lived 
apart in a rosy world in which they existed 
for each other alone. 

And then Madame Luisa Petroni came 
to town. 

But to go back a little Billy Kendall, 
who had been put on the staff of KGM 
when that radio station had first been 
organized by one of the biggest news- 
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papers in the state, was almost 
as well known in his own and 
several surrounding states as 
Calvin Coolidge. When Ed- 
monds, the second announcer, 
spoke into his microphone and 
said, “Mr. William Kendall, 
tenor, will now sing the ‘Song 
of Songs’ by Moya” radio 
fans far and near sat back 
with a sigh of happiness, es- 
pecially if they were feminine 
and could thrill to the limpid, 
flowing beauty of his voice. It 
was lucky for Billy’s vanity— 
of which, by the way, he had 
littlke—that they couldn’t see 
him as he stood before the studio “‘mike’’, 
lifting his blond young head and letting the 
music pour forth from his throat. Fortu- 
nate, also, for Cleo’s peace of mind. For 
Billy had that clean-cut, intriguing 
appearance from which the popularity 
of matinee idols often springs. 

Cleo, on the other hand, was not beauti- 
ful—unless you counted slim, flashing, 
scarlet lipped youth as beautiful. Her 
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I am always 
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hair was as black as her father had been 
Spanish and there was a restless, ever- 
changing moodiness upon her gypsy- 
like little face. But she had charm, and 
as for beauty—well, Billy believed she 
had it, so what else mattered? In fact, he 
thought if her namesake, the girl Cleo- 
patra, had been half so lovely as his Cleo 
she need not have lost her kingdom and 


her life. 
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Cleo, too, had ensnared in that slim 
brown throat of hers a lovely singing bird. 
Not quite a nightingale, perhaps, but 
surely a meadow lark. So sweet and clear 
and high was it that few programs were 
complete without the shining glitter of 
her dramatic soprano voice. 

ii) ° ~ ”? 

It is because we are so alike,” she 
would tell Billy earnestly, “that our love 
will last. We both worship music so— 
our kind of music. Billy—” this seriously 

“—] don’t think I could ever have loved 
you if you’d only been a violinist or some- 
thing like that!’ With one sweep of her 
hand Cleo brushed off the musical map of 
the world Heifetz, Hoffman and all such. 
“Tt may be art—their kind of music—but 
it isn’t warm and throbbing and wonder- 
ful, like singing.” 

“If your audiences could see you sing- 
ing, Cleo, I’d not have a Chinaman’s 
chance to keep you. You look so—alive 

with your little chin lifted and your 
eyes so dreamy!” 

“That’s because I always think of you.” 

“Tt’s because you've got a great voice.” 
He used that word “great” as he and 
Cleo used it when they talked of Galli- 
Curci or one of the world famous ones. 

“You just say that because—” she 
broke off flushing. She could say “I 
love you” with a casualness that always 
left the more inarticulate Billy marveling, 
but she was still too shy in the experience 
of love to say, as confidently, “you love 
me”’. 

“T say it because I know! Some day—” 
he teased her ““—I’ll be announcing over 
KGM ‘You are now going to listen to 
Miss Cleo Marcia, world famous dramatic 
soprano and guest artist of KGM, singing 
her greatest role, ‘Aida!’ ” 

“Billy?”’ 

They kissed. It was the usual ending 
of all conversations. 

But as the months passed by their little 
joke grew, and gradually, as sometimes 
happens, it took on the appearance of 
reality. Cleo would be famous some day. 
That. flute-like voice would ring out in 
some great opera house. The press 
would point her out as the prima donna 
who had been discovered through the 
radio! 

It was an ambitious thought, but it 
gave Billy a chance to say dear and un- 
forgettable things to Cleo without falling 
into a snare of sentimentality so dreaded 
by youth. 

Ambitious? Young Billy, who looked 
out with serene eyes upon his world, had 
no idea how ambitious. Life was too per- 
fect for him to ponder much upon it. He 
was doing the thing he loved best—sing- 
ing. Making a comfortable income out of 
it, too, for the advertising firms who em- 
ployed the KGM staff for the considera- 
tion of having their names mentioned six 
times in each program, plus a monetary 
consideration for the musicians thereon, 

called often for him. And most of all, 
he had Cleo there, forever at his side and 
under his eye. 

But Cleo? She grew to worship the 
lark that was imprisoned in her throat. 
She fell to dreaming—could it really be? 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Paris? Were 
these places really for her? Would she 
some day be famous—and great—and 
rich? 
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( He would 
have to go 
through the 
farce of making 
an announce- 
ment. Cleo 
would look 
through the 
window and 
watch him, 
he knew 


Sometimes the 
thoughts would be 
almost too keen for 
contemplating, and 
then she would have 
one of those intul- 
tive flashes as to 
what all these things 
would mean. She 
would suddenly 
rush into Billy’s 
arms to cling fran- 
tically to him and 
cry, ‘Anyway, no 
matter what hap- 
pens—nothing shall part us, will it!’ 

And then, as has been said, Madame 
Luisa Petroni came to town! 

Madame Petroni, whose name was 
synonymous with more roles than Cleo 
could count on both hands, was that en- 
chanted individual—a great prima donna. 
Petroni’s mellow, gorgeous contralto was, 
in very truth, “great”. So were her bulk 
of avoirdupois, her jewels and her reputa- 
tion, but these didn’t matter. She was 
Petroni—and she might “make” a gifted 
young protegée by the simple act of dis- 
covering her and sponsoring her. 

Cleo came running to Billy as soon as 
she heard the news. 

“Will she give any auditions, darling?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

Billy was seated before the panel in the 
little announcer’s cubbyhole, preparing 
to announce a morning educational pro- 
gram. Intent upon the matter of how 
many minutes so and so would probably 
take up, he glanced up rather vaguely. 

“What, dear?” 


ADAME PETRONI!’ Cleo 
used the hushed tone reserved 
for those who wore the halo of fame. 
Billy misunderstood her. ‘But she 
isn’t singing here, honey. She’s just stop- 
ping off for a day to break her j journey up 
to Alaska. Rotten luck, isn’t it!” For Billy, 
an artist’s essential importance ceased 
when he could not yield himself up to the 
undiluted joy of listening to that artist. 
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| 
that!” 
impatient 
excitement. “I 
said —do you 
suppose anyone 
worthy—with a 
voice, | mean— 
could get an audi- 
tion from her?” 

“Aud ition?” 

Billy felt a vague 
presentiment of 
impending disas- 
ter. “What about 
it, sweetheart?” 

Cleo lifted 
dark, pleading eyes to his. 

“Have la voice, Billy? 
believe I have?” 

The oracle, thus appealed to, spoke. 
“Of course you have! Haven’t I always 
said that you have a ‘great’ voice? Look 
at your fan mail!” 

“Then—” a new determination came 
upon Cleo’s little chin—“I am going to 
have an audition with Madame Petroni!” 
“You’re—what!” 

“An audition,” firmly. “I believe in 
my voice, Billy. I think it is—big. And 
many an artist has been made through a 
successful audition!” 

“But—” 

Bilfy’s eyes fell on his watch. 
Scott, one minute to ten! 

“Gosh, got to get busy, darling! Look 


know all 
Cleo was 
with 


Do you really 
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here, meet me for lunch. We’ll talk it 
over then.” And with a hasty kiss, he 
dived into his work. 

It was only an automaton who an- 
nounced that morning, it wasn’t Billy 
Kendall. The automaton said, ‘‘Radio 
friends, this is the Tribune Station, KGM, 
at Portland, Oregon, presenting the morn- 
ing educational program. Dr. Mary 
James will talk to you on infant dietetics.” 
But Billy, the boy who loved Cleo, was 
lost in the turmoil of his own mind. Ma- 
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dame Petroni! Why in thunder hadn’t 
she gone to Alaska, if that was where she 
was headed! She’d give Cleo an audition. 
Of course she would! Who could deny 
Cleo anything? And she’d be captivated 
by Cleo’s lovely, singing voice. And she’d 
take Cleo away—for years and years of 
study abroad—while he— 

He groaned. The woman in the small 
studio adjoining, finished telling the 
mothers of her air audience how to raise 
their babies and Billy, switching her 
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microphone off and his own on, droned, 

“You have been listening to Dr. Mary. 

James speaking on Infant Dietetics. 

This is KGM, the Tribune broadcast- 

ing station at Portland, Oregon. Miss 

Elisabeth Martin will now—” 

Back again to his own thoughts. 
Cleo, famous. Cleo, remote and 
absent and lost! But perhaps—he 
snatched at this straw—perhaps Ma- 
dame Petroni wasn’t giving any audi- 
tions on this trip! He hoped fervently 
that she wasn’t, and then despised 
himself for wanting to stand in Cleo’s 
way. Oh, those marvelous theories 
they had both held about love and 
the beauty of sacrificing for it! Billy, 
in his ignorance, hadn’t realized that 
sacrifice could be such a bitter thing! 

“This concludes the morning educa- 
tional program broadcasted from the 
Tribune Station, KGM, at Portland, 
Oregon. This station will again be on 
the air at three thirty this afternoon. 
KGM, The Tribune, Portland, Ore- 
gon, now closing down at eleven forty- 
five.” 

was free at last. He rushed 

away to the meeting with Cleo, a 

desperate tenseness on his boyish face. 

He found Cleo in the black depths 
of despair and instinctively his heart 

leaped at the sight. 

{ She answered his look with a wail. “She 
won’t hear me! She won’t hear any- 
body! I’ve gone to everyone I know 
my old teacher, even the editor! Nobody 
can arrange it for me! She’s unofficial 
or incognito—or off duty, at any rate! 
Billy—my big chance is here and I can’t 
take it!” 

He reached out and caught her hand. 
Strange, how sympathetic he could feel 
with that load lifted from his heart. 

“Tough luck, honey, but don’t let it 
discourage you.” 


HE turned upon him passionately. 
“Yes—that’s just it! It’s tough 
luck! Billy, should I let luck defeat me?” 
“Well, I don’t know what you can do, 
sweetheart, if she won’t hear you. After 
all, it’s not as if you might never get 
another chance. You're singing on the 
air all the time. No telling when some 
big artist will hear you and be impressed.” 
She shot a quick glance at him, then 
suddenly grew very quiet, and for the rest 
of the luncheon she seemed lost in her own 
thoughts. She hardly touched her food, 
and an anxious wrinkle furrowed Billy’s 
forehead. 

“Feel badly, dear?” he ventured at last. 

“T was just—thinking.” 

“After all—” 

She broke in upon him fiercely. “If I 
had my chance—and failed—I wouldn’t 
care somuch! I’d take my medicine. And 
I'd accept the fact that I hadn’t the voice 
for grand opera. But to go on—being 
Cleo Marcia of KGM—when I might be 
famous—” 

“You'll not be Cleo Marcia forever, you 
know. You’ll be—Mrs. William Kendall.” 
He tried to be casual about it, and failed 
utterly. 

The hard little look on Cleo’s mouth 
softened. Love, that ecstatic thing, came 
back into her face. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Scowling Wall Street 
Threatens Trouble 
for the Film 


Magnates—Why? 


See tara cata onan 


HERE’S trouble ahead for 
the movies, big trouble. 

Kaiser Bill for a long time 
thought the world was his 
private oyster; Cousin Nick 
of Russia shared his ideas on the subject. 
So did a lot of other crown-wearers. Now 
they are down-and-outers. 

Too much power was the cause of their 
downfall. Too much adulation threw 
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them off their balance and their thrones. 
In their entourages there were too many 
men who worshipfully murmured “Yes, 
yes, Your Majesty” too many times a day, 
who continued to bask in the golden sun 
of royal favor because of the ease and 
grace with which they approached the 
throne horizontally. 

For similar reasons the great motion- 
picture kings, princes and potentates of 
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Above: 
movie rights to Ben Hur and decided to 
spent two million dollars or so in 
Italian expense was scrapped and the 


fornia. Can even the movie industry 
takes, Wall Street 
( Left: Carl Laemmle, Oshkosh clothing 


store manager, rented a Chicago store and 

went into the movie business on his own 

hook at the age of 39. He, his millions and 
his family are still very much in it 


( Lower Left: Adolph Zukor left Hungary 
in the early ’90’s and became a moderately 
successful furrier in Chicago. A loan to a 
friend put him into the penny arcade bus- 
iness and the movies. His strategy has domi- 
nated the industry for more than a decade. 
This photo shows him (seated at left) with 
Miss Anne Nicholas, author of “‘Abie’s 
Trish Rose” and Jesse L. Lasky. Miss 
Nicholas 1s about to sign a million (more or 
less) dollar contract while attorneys look on 


the U.S. A. are in for a licking. Be they 
producers, exhibitors, directors or stars, a 
stretch of rough road full of mud. chuck 
holes and steep grades lies ahead of them. 
Shock absorbers won’t do them much 
good. Before they have traversed that 
stretch of rough road, many a one of them 
will have been bumped out of his seat, will 
have rolled down the bank into the ob- 
scurity from which he emerged. 

The present motion-picture dynasty is 
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The magnates of Metro- 
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Goldwyn-Mayer paid $600,000 for the 
make the picture in Italy. Two directors 
Italy, but got nowhere, so the whole 
picture remade from scratch in Cali- 
survive such oft repeated costly mis- 
1s beginning to ask 





suffering from the same state of mind that® 
beset the kings, princes and grand dukes 
of Europe just before the war. Too much 
money was thrown at them too suddenly 
and too fast, heaped around them by 
an entertainment-hungry world. The 
glaring beam of publicity was too strong 
for theireyes. The adulation, flattery and 
notoriety bestowed on men and women 
who were neither expecting it nor accus- 
tomed to it turned their heads, distorted 
their sense of proportion and caused them 
to accept the “Yes, yes, Your Majesty” 
song of the sycophants as sincere tributes 
to their almost supernatural talents and 
achievements. 

Hence the necessity, the inevitability 
of a complete and prolonged immersion in 
a tub of cold water to bring them to their 
senses. The tub is waiting. Already 
Wall Street’s hand is on the ice-water 
faucet. And what a splash it will be when 
the tub is full! 

We must not blame the members of the 
motion-picture dynasty, though. They 
are only human. If kings and princes 
with an historic background and family 
traditions of a thousand years, with 


chains. 
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By Walter U. Woehlke - 


@ Below: Samuel 
Goldwyn, movie 
magnate, one of the 
founders of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 
was Samuel Gold- 
fish and traveled for 
a glove manufac- 
turer. Lower por- 
trait: William Fox, the 
master of many 
studios and theater 
He came 
into the movie mil- 
lions from the 
cloth-s ponging 
business via the 
penny arcade 


in the cast of an English pantomime 
company making thevaudeville cir- 
cuits. Adam Kessel, a bookmaker 
driven out of the betting and into the 
movie business by Governor Hughes’ 
anti-betting law, saw the little chap 
with the big shoes and ragged pants 
on Hammerstein’s stage and hired 
him to work in Keystone comedies at 
huge salary of $150 a week. 
Charlie went to work on the Los An- 
geles lot in November, 1913, while he 
was in his middle twenties. A year 
later Essanay took him away from 
Keystone for $1250 a week. And a 
year after that he signed a contract 
with the Mutual Film Corporation 
for a salary of $10,000 a week plus a 
bonus of $150,000, a total of $670,000 
per annum! 


HIS wasn’t stage money. It 

was paid in hard cash, and sub- 
sequent earnings exceeded this figure. 
Of course the money, plus the noto- 
riety and the adulation, the swift 
rise from deep obscurity to wealth 
and world fame made the little 
comedian dizzy. He did not speak 
of the camera and himself as ““We’, 
yet it is a fact that his work in the 
studio for which he received $13,000 
a week was not very much different 
from the stage pantomime for which 
he was paid $50 a week. But the 
camera, through the mechanical 
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special training and education 
for the king business develop 
megalomania, what should we 
expect of men and women of 
the humblest origin, frequently 
without education beyond the 
three R’s, with no more culture 
than they could snatch up on 
the run, when we suddenly rub 
Aladdin’s lamp for them, place 
millions at their disposal where 
they had dimes before and give 
them an exhibition of adolescent 
hero worship without parallel in 
history? Under provocation of 
this kind it requires almost 
superhuman clarity of vision 
and strength of character to 
remain modest and sane, to 
see one’s achievements in their 
proper proportions. That’s why the 
world will continue to admire Lindbergh. 

For a classic example of what we, the 
public, have done to the members of the 
movie dynasty, take a look at Chaplin. 
After a boyhood spent in poverty and 
want, Charlie came to America in 1913 
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duplication of his performance in endless 
numbers enabled him to appear in thou- 
sands of theaters at the same time before 
a million spectators, and the vast majority 
of these spectators, paying ten cents 
admission, was of that type of mind which 
loves more, bigger and juicier pie-throwing 
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I 4 The Mone y 
contests. The motion-picture industry is 
full of men and women who drifted into it 
almost by accident, who totheir own aston- 
ishment were violently and rapidly cata- 
pulted into wealth and dazzling glory, the 
sudden, almost unearned fortune and fame 
forced on them by the public usually giv- 
ing them what is known on Main Street 
as the swelled head. Charles Ray, among 
many others, had a violent attack of the 
insidious disease. He felt that the pro- 
ducers and the directors by no means fully 
appreciated his genius and his pulling 
power. Superheated by too much sudden 
money and acclaim he formed his own 
company, became his own producer and 
director, made ‘‘Miles Stand- 
ish” in which he occupied as 
many feet of film as he thought 
“this” public desired—and woke 
up broke, having learned that 
after all his success was not 
entirely and wholly due to 


Charles Ray. 
F Charlie Chaplin and his 


wives profited remarkably 
and suddenly by the mechani- 
cal duplication of his funny 
antics, so did the men who 
hired him, only more so. 
While the movies were grow- 
ing, dazzling fortunes were 
tossed into the laps of the 
producers though the public 
knew little about them until 
they had their own publicity 
departments turn the_ spot- 
light on their names. In the 
beginning the movies to most 
of them were merely the means 
of making more easy money 
than they had ever dreamed 
of; in the end they, accidentally 
caught i in the growth of a new 
form of mass entertainment, 
developed the obsession that 
they had really made _ the 
motion-picture industry—and 
that obsession promises to be 
their undoing. 

William S. Hart—remember 
Two-Gun Bill?—also thought 
that he and he alone made the 
success of the pictures in which 
he appeared. Following this 
obsession to its logical end, he 
became his own boss, did his 
own producing, made his own 
pictures and filled them to the 
brim with Bill Hart. If I re- 
member right, he developed. the habit of 
turning the leading lady’s back toward 
the camera in all his last scenes so that 
the light might strike his stern features 
while slow glycerine tears trickled down 
his manly cheeks. If he weeps now, he 
does so in private, the public having 
emphatically refused to swallow Bill Hart 
straight. 

The hardest thing in the world to with- 
stand without losing one’s sense of pro- 
portion and of humor is a sudden blast of 
overwhelming easy success. It takes 
character not to become warped under 
such an impact. Many of the outstanding 
successes in the motion-picture field have 
demonstrated that they can take success 
without flinching, Mary Pickford, Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Harold Lloyd among 
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others. Perhaps the continuance of the 
public favor they enjoy is based on the 
fact that they do have character. They 
do not owe their success to the producers. 
The public made them, and they in turn 
made the producers until they went out 
pn theirown. That’s when character told. 
hey made clean pictures—and their fol- 
lowing grew till it stretched around the 
world. But the money-mad magnates of 
the industry paid no heed, hence the 
storm clouds on the horizon. 

Coal Oil Johnny has become a figure of 
speech in the American language. Wealth 
beyond his wildest dreams was suddenly 
thrust upon him before he had time to be- 





WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


a few hundred dollars for foreign patents 


come used to the feel of the gold and the 
power it brings. So he wasted it conspicu- 
ously, threw it away in the market place 
where every body might see—and grin. 
That’s what the movie masters have 
done and are doing. During two decades 
the public appetite and the public’s ability 
to pay for their wares, celluloid drama, 
grew and incre ased continuously, and the 
movie masters’ riches grew with this ap- 
petite. They got into the game by mount- 
ing the mangy little joni of the nickel- 
odeons and peep shows. Under them the 
animal grew magically until it became a 
huge elephant with royal trappings, lift- 
ing its riders high above the multitudes. 
In the process of magic growth the animal 
changed, but its riders didn’t. That’s the 
tragedy—and the comedy—of the motion 
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Alva Edison, inve..tor of the Kinetoscope pa 
in I8Q1I, 15 the father of motion pictures, but ke thought 
so little of their prospects that he declined to spend 


V. Woehlke 


picture today; the antics of the elephant 
are still being directed largely by men who 
got on its back during the donkey period. 

We could derive a great deal of healthy 
laughter from the antics of the movie 
masters if it were not for the fact that the 
public has made the motion picture the 
most popular form of mass entertainment 
in the history of mankind. In its effect 
on the mass mind the motion picture to- 
day stands second only to the printed 
page. If we date the beginning of popular 
education from Gutenberg’s invention 
of the movable type, it has taken five 
hundred years to give the printed page 
its present standing and influence. The 
motion picture accomplished a 
similar feat in less than half of 
one generation! And the type 
of mind that entered with zest 
into the peep show and the 
nickelodeon business still con- 
trols the destiny of the un- 
couth young giant. 


OR a long time the movie 
magnates were safe no 
matter how many Coal Oil 
Johnny tricks they pulled. 

[hat was during the period of 
the Great Expansion when 
movie theaters of even larger 
seating capacity in every city 
and town were built by the 
thousand. In 1916 there were 
about 7000 motion picture 
theaters of all kinds and sizes 
in the United States; in 1926 
their number had grown to 
more than 21,000, had trebled 
while their seating capacity had 
increased almost fivefold. The 
average number of bookings 
for a good film rose from 4000 
in I916 to 12,000 or 14,000 in 
1926. Minimum film rentals 
increased from about $15 to 
around $40 a booking, and the 
average maximum _ climbed 
from $40 to $100 during these 
ten years. In 1916 the pro- 
ducers could expect a picture 
to yield rentals ranging from 
$60,000 to $100,000, depending 
on its popularity; in 1926 
rentals of $150,000 were con- 
sidered small and gross earnings 
of a million were not uncom- 
mon. These figures refer to the 
American market only. In for- 
eign countries a similar expan- 
sion took place after the end of the Great 
War. It was a big bull movement in movies 
unbroken for twenty years and glorious 
while it lasted. It kept the movie magnates 
in a continuous state of mental and emo- 
tional intoxication. The wine of success 
went to their heads. They were drunk 
with money, drunk with adulation, daz- 
zled and blinded by the glare of self- 
created publicity. 

And now the headache period is ap- 
proaching. Construction of new movie 
theaters is decreasing rapidly; expansion 
of the market seems to be pretty well over. 
Exhibitors are loudly complaining, de- 
manding lower film rentals. They, too, 
expected the period of $2.50 wheat, of 
35-cent cotton and 25-cent copper to last 
(Continued on page 67) 
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A Talking 


pep otemeremer? areca 


= 


How Three 
University of 


Oregon Students 


Are Arguing enlarging their 
spheres of useful- 4 
ness. Finally, q 


Their Way 
Around the 
World 





By from their univer- 
- sity, they financed F 
Av ery W. their eight months i 
/ i , f travel schooling. 4 
Th € Ti e members of the Oregon debating team and the team’s manager. Other details pre- a 
om P son From left to right: W. E. Hempstead, Avery W. Thompson, paratory to their : 
Benoit McCroskey, J. K. Horner, manager public addresses i 
have been arranged tf 
HREE enterprising college nation not only of the institutions they with the assistance of their coach, Pro- A 
men from the Pacific coast meet but of the American people whom fessor J. K. Horner. i 


are conducting a traveling 
university of their own this 
fall. Having studied prob- 
lems and conditions of various countries 
of the earth from afar, they have em- 
barked upon an around-the-world debat- 
ing tour in which they will exchange ideas 
and form impressions “on the ground”. 
Their purpose is to foster throughout. En- 
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( One of the beautiful 
and dignified 
buildings on tke 
campus of the 
University of Oregon 


glish speaking na- 
tions, the feeling of 
international friend- 
ship by _ personal 
contacts. Aside 
from being the first 
forensic project of 
its kind, it is, be- 
cause of its original 
pioneer nature, ore 
that grips the imagi- 








they represent. 

‘housands of miles of land and sea 
separate the campus of the University of 
Oregon nestled in the Willamette Valley 
at Eugene and similar institutions in the 
Hawauan Islands, the Orient, India, 
Egypt and the British Isles, but the com- 
mon problems of the Anglo-Saxon race 
are bringing them closer together for mu- 
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‘Tour 


tual discussion through such endeavors as 
the Oregon speaking tour. Looking out 
over “the wide expanse of ocean,”’ the boys 
decided they would see the countries of 
the Pz 2cific and those across the Atlantic 
before “‘seeing America first”. 

Persistent exercise of native Yankee in- 
genuity was necessary on the part of these 
undergraduates to overcome complex and 
intricate problems which have inevitably 
arisen during the planning of a scheme so 
large in scope as to involve some sixty 
higher educational institutions in eleven 
countries and representing a total dis- 
tance of approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand miles. None of the three, Mr. Ben- 
oit McCroskey and Mr. Avery W. Thomp- 


son of Salem, and 


Mr. W. E. Hemp- 
stead Jr. of Port- 
land, could have 


financed such a trip 
because each has 
had to work at least 
part of his way 
through the state 
university. Since 
they were chosen at 
a competitive speak- 
ing tryout last May, 
they have visualized 
the opportunity to 
see the world in a 
unique yet dignified 
manner while devel- 
oping a hundredfold 
their efficiency and 


through guarantees 
from opposing in- 
stitutions, writing, 
backing of Oregon 
Chamber of Com- 


merce, and support 





Sailing from San Francisco October 11, 
the first debate of the tour was held at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, on the 
Chinese question, October 21. Mr. John 
M. Baker, coach of debate and assistant 
Professor of English at Hawaii arranged 
an extensive program for them during 
their two-weeks stay on the islands. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Beyond ve Tunnel 


Mary fou Discovered 
that the Happenings 
on Her Side of the 

Tunnel Played a 

‘Dramatic Part in What 

Occurred on the Other 


ARY LOU McCORKNEY 

sat on the tip of Spy 

Rock. Her hands, as 

brown as ripe manzan- 

ita berries, were clasped 
around brown knees that were drawn 
up to her chin. Beside her lay a long, 
brass-bound telescope. Always, on Sun- 
day afternoons, Mary Lou came here to 
survey her world of dreams. Since Mom 
had died, Mary Lou had been housekeeper 
for Pop as well as mother to seven-year- 
old Buddy. And when one is only twelve, 
going on thirteen, it takes almost all the 
time to do the housework, even of a two- 
room mountain cabin. Of course, Pop 
helped all he could but then Pop was 
home only on occasional days besides 
Sundays. Pop had to work pretty near 
all the time for someone else now. Mary 
Lou didn’t understand just why but it 
was something about a mortgage. Moun- 
tain folks always had mortgages after 
someone in the family had died and Mom 
had been sick for a long time. 

So, Sundays, when Pop was home 
toentertain Buddy and keep him out 
of mischief, Mary Lou could slip 
away to the top of Spy Rock, where 
for thrilling hours, she was a queen 
on the throne of her fancied realm. 
And more than ever, Mary Lou 
wanted to be alone today. Only day 
before yesterday a noisy man whom 
Pop said was Deputy Sheriff Brant 
had taken away the McCorkney cow, 
because of the bill. Mary Lou knew bills 
were things to worry about but she won- 
dered now what Buddy would do without 
milk. Sometimes there had not been 
much else for dinner but milk. She would 
have set Toby on that old deputy had 
Pop not warned that would only cause 
him more trouble. You must not even 
say bad things at a deputy, it seemed. 
He could do as he pleased with poor 
people. 

Mary Lou sighed. This was a queer 
world—not at all like her dream world. 
In that there would be no mortgages, 
nor interminable days of housework, 
nor sneering, noisy deputies with silver 
badges and long black mustaches. Mary 
Lou knew she was going to hate black 
mustaches for the rest of her life. 
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But Mary Lou shrugged her thin shoul- 
ders in a gesture of forgetfulness. Of 
what use was Sunday afternoon except 
for forgetting? She picked up the old 
telescope, focussing it on the shining 
river, a thousand feet below her aerie. 
Beside the river, a wide shelf that had 
been blasted from the forest-covered 
mountainside held the gleaming tracks 
of the railway that began somewhere 
far to the north and disappeared into the 
tunnel under Spy Rock. That yawning 
black mouth was the portal to the dream 
world over which Mary Lou was wont 
to rule each Sunday. 

From the moment the hissing black 
engine shrieked its first warning of the 
tunnel until it dragged the last coach into 
its burrow under the mountain Mary 
Lou’s spirit was aboard the speeding 
train. Beyond that tunnel would be only 
happiness and beauty. Of course there 
would be great white palaces peopled 
with handsome princes in shining armor 
who would bend to kiss Mary Lou’s 
languidly extended hand before they 
rushed to do her bidding. In that world 
Pop would never have to work, Buddy 
would have new shoes for each cold win- 
ter, while Queen Mary Lou herself would 
always be clothed in soft pink things like 
those in the bottom of Mom’s trunk that 
Pop cried over when he thought no one 
was looking. There was more, much more 
in this dream world, but it was vague, 
like the outlines of the hills in winter 
starlight. For, you see, Mary Lou had 
never been beyond the tunnel. 

While she waited for the express, Mary 
Lou liked to search the canyon with the 
telescope. Sometimes she saw deer drink- 


cA Short Short Story 
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Laird Stevens 
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Lupwic Ross 


ing daintily and once she had watched, 
brez athless, while a mountain lion prowled 
in the willows, unconscious of that man- 
made eye that followed his every move. 
And very, very seldom the old telescope 
disclosed an automobile parked across 
the river while fishermen whipped the 
stream. Pop said that few drivers dared 
now to attempt the old road the tunnel 
builders had gouged from the opposite 
wall of the gorge. But each Sunday, 
Mary Lou looked carefully in hopes of 
seeing an auto. She had never been 
closer than that to any wheeled vehicle, 
if one excepted the toy wagon that Pop 
had made for Buddy. 
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So it was with the thrill of discovery 
that Mary Lou held the glass steady on a 
clump of alders across the river. A car 
stood behind the bronze-green screen, 
hidden from any eyes save those at great 
elevation. With the glass, Mary Lou 
searched the river for the fishing party, 
but no one was in sight. She knew the 
auto was empty, because she saw a king- 
fisher rise from the surface of a pool and 
alight above the car, preening his wet 
feathers. 

Then, from far up the canyon, came 


the first faint moan of anengine. The ex- ° 


press was coming. Mary Lou put down 
the telescope and watched the long string 
of cars snake around the farthest curve, 
a white plume curling up from the glisten- 
ing engine. In seconds now, she would 
hear the shriek as the engineer whistled 
for the tunnel. But before the sound 
reached her, she saw steam flying up- 
ward in short spurts. She knew she would 
hear a stuttering ululation, sharp and 
quick, like the bark of a coyote. Engines 
did that when something was wrong. 

Mary Lou’s fingers dug into her bare 
brown knees as she saw the engine halt 
momentarily, shudder, then crawl for- 
ward like some wounded thing to fall on 
its side in the ditch, cars piling up like 
jackstraws behind. Crumpled bundles 
that Mary Lou knew were men shot away 
from the engine to lie very still on the 
white roadbed. 

Now people poured forth from the cars 
that had remained upright only to scram- 
ble hastily back before the advance of 
other men who ran toward them from the 
wrecked engine. Hastily, the horrified 
little watcher seized the telescope and 

with trembling hands, held it to her 
eye. Now she saw that the men who 
ran down the track were armed and 
had black cloth over their faces. The 
flat reports of guns reached her ears 
—a man in a blue uniform sprawled 
awkwardly, arms outflung. 


HE masked men busied them- 
selves at a car just behind the 
steaming engine for a few moments. 
Then, with bulging sacks over their 
shoulders, they ran for the river. Mary 
Lou counted three men who slid over 
the grade, hidden immediately from 
anyone on the track. But the _brass- 
rimmed eye on Spy Rock followed 
steadily as the three splashed through 
shallow water to the auto behind the 
alders. And as they threw the bundles 
into the car, one turned toward Spy Rock 
and jerked the cloth covering from his 
face. The telescope fell from Mary Lou’s 
nerveless hands as she crouched low and 
retreated from her perch. And as she 
crept homeward, her only coherent 
thought was to never, never tell anyone 
what she had seen. 
Mary Lou was listlessly sweeping and 
Buddy was out in the yard, busy at some 
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€ Hastily, the horrified little girl seized the telescope and with trembling hands held it to her eye 


of his own momentous affairs when the 
two men came next morning. Pop had 
been gone for hours. Even before she 
saw him, Mary Lou knew one of the men 
was the noisy deputy who had talked so 
much about the bill. The other was a 
stranger in clothes unlike the garb of the 
few men who came to that lonely cabin. 
His face held such an expression of friend- 
liness that Mary Lou would have liked 
him instinctively except for his evident 
association with Deputy Sheriff Brant. 
As it was, she stood in the doorway, eye- 
ing her visitors coldly. 

“Yore Paw at home?” It was Brant 
who spoke. Mary Lou felt an indefinable 
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thrill of danger at the deputy’s tone, but 
she answered evenly: 

“No. You know well enough he works 
in the logging camp all week.” 

“He was here yesterday, though?” 
Brant persisted. Again the wings of 
warning seemed to brush against the soul 
of Mary Lou. Before she could answer, 
the stranger interposed: 


6c OU go ahead, Brant, and search 
the place if you want to. [ll 

talk to Mary Lou.” To her he said: 
“Let me come in, little girl, and I'll 
tell you what it is that I want to know.” 
Mary Lou silently stepped aside and 
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motioned the stranger to a chair, her own 
eyes fixed on his friendly gray ones. She 
had never before seen a mam with such 
clean white skin and crisp auburn hair. 
Had he been clothed in shining armor he 
could easily have been a knight from her 
world of dreams. 

“Mary Lou,” the stranger said, “some 
bad men wrecked the train at the tunnel 
yesterday. They killed several good men 
and robbed the express car. Sheriff Brant 
says that this is the only homestead with- 
in miles of the tunnel. Was your papa 
at home all day yesterday?” 

Mary Lou knew then of what the man 
(Continued on page 56) 
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“We 


Must 
keep it!” 


By Rev. George 
W. Phillips 


RIME — CRIME 

crime—a carnival of 

crime! 

One of the greatest 

causes of this terrible 
condition facing society is the 
feeling among the criminals them- 
selves that there is a strong pros- 
pect of there being no punishment 
at all forthem. The perpetrator 
of the infernally-planned murder, 
all too often, goes free. 

Criminals do not fear the results 
of their acts. So many escape that 
they no longer believe in justice. 
“A speedy reckoning”—they do 
not fear it, knowing that they 
need not. 

I am not speaking of those 

criminals who are really sick souls. 
I do not want punishment for the 
mentally unfit, the diseased in 
mind (and often in body), the 
congenitally ill. As for them, I 
only believe—fervently believe— 
that society must stop the breed- 
ing of such potential murderers. 

It is the deliberate killer I want 
to discuss. 

What has been said of capital 
punishment for murderers I say 
also about all punishment. Pun- 
ishment is punishment. That is 
the basis upon which we’ must 
build. 

Punishment serves three purposes. 

First, it is a deterrent to potential crim- 
inals. 

Some say that this is not true: If it is not, 
may I ask why criminals try to escape? 
Bars, walls, machine-guns, guards—all of 
these the criminal will brave to leave his 
jail! 

There were the D’Autremont brothers 
—killers—robbers of a half-million dol- 
lars. Men who murdered in cold blood. 
If punishment does not deter, why did 
these men run away? 

If capital punishment does not deter, 
how was it that Henry VIII—punishing 
for theft, made it possible for his country- 
men to hang gold ornaments on the fences 
of England—and none was brave nor 
foolish enough to steal them? 

I would not go back to the rack—let us 
punish swiftly and mercifully. Punish- 
ment is a fundamental law of nature! 


[SUNSET 


The Death 


NLY recently a wholesale attempt at a prison break at Folsom 
() stimulated anew the interest of the general public in crime and the 


criminal. 


Always, when you begin to consider crime, you arrive at the ultimate 
question: What about capital punishment? And with that question you 
uncover a thousand subsidiary and related problems. 










That is why we have nerves. Pleasurc— 
nerves. Pain—nerves. Pain — punish- 
ment. A fundamental law. 

Capital punishment, then, is as natural 
as any law of nature, as necessary as some 
other laws at which many of us rebel. It 
is in nature. It has its purpose. Let us 
recognize it as such. 

The second reason, I believe, for the 
operation of capital punishment is that 
the public must be protected. 

The man who says loudly, “Thou shalt 
not kill!’ has not, in this case, my sym- 
pathy. Why doesn’t he apply the rule to 
the slayers? Tell that to the criminals! 
Tell them: “Thou shalt not kill!” If the 
rule doesn’t work both ways, it is a bad 
rule. Begin the admonition with the 
murderer, and then you need go no further. 

It is a strange tragedy—a travesty even 
—that a maudlinly sentimental public has 
sympathy for the fiendish wretch who 
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kills in cold blood, who 
horribly slaughters an 
innocent woman after 
seducing her. They 
send him flowers, they 
cry “Save this poor 
man” but I say, ‘What 
of that woman?” 

The woman, it seems, 
has been spoiled and then 

killed. She is “out of the 
way”. She is—dead. 

I do not cry for vengeance, 
but I say that it was the mur- 
derer who needed to be told “Thou 

shalt not kill!” 

The third reason—not for capital pun- 
ishment, but for puntshment in general, 
is, singularly enough, for the reformation 
of the criminals themselves. It must not 
be vengeance, but the criminals must be 
shown that there is a path they dare not 
tread—the path of crime. 

Capital punishment meets the first two 
requirements, but not the third. It— 
well, it has no reformatory influence upon 
the life of the criminal. 

As long as there is any chance of saving 
life, do not hang. 


| Fyn. imprisonment answers all three 
requirements—but there is no life 
imprisonment in America. If life im- 
prisonment meant that the convict, the 
murderer, should spend what life is given 
him behind the walls, I agree. But he 
shoyld only come out in a convict’s casket. 

Over yonder is a place where lepers are 
housed. They have no hope of ever com- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Penaltyr 


Sunset Magazine has asked two prominent Westerners for their 
views on the subject and their arguments pro and con are presented 
herewith. There may be a dozen, a hundred points at which you differ 
from either proponent or from both, but if you do—-say so by all means. 
Sunset invites correspondence on this question. 


@ Fremont Older, who doesn’t 
believe in capital punishment 
under any conditions 


a! 


N_ this time of 
the world, there 
is nothing that a 
man should fear 
less than getting at 
the truth, but when I say 
as I have said for years— 
that I am sternly opposed 
to capital punishment I am 
called merely a sentimentalist. 
If anyone will prove to me 


that hanging or electrocution or \e 


the lethal chamber has _ stopped 
murder, or even lessened it, or had 

any deterrent effect whatsoever, I 
shall still say that it is wrong. But it has 
done none of these things. It will not, so 
long as “man does what he is forced to do’. 

I am against the practice, for four very 
definite reasons: 

It is unscientific. 

It is anti-Christian. 

It does not deter. 

The vast majority of criminals are not 
normal. 

Unscientific: It does not lessen crime. 
4t is a stupid solution which the law 
—a man made set of arbitrary rules— 
does not understand. Does not attempt 
to understand would perhaps be better. 
Wisconsin, free from the death penalty 
since the late ’sos, finds that major crimes 
have not increased. England found that 
death did not stop stealing: even when a 
thirteen-year-old boy stole a two-shilling 
shawl, other boys stole shawls also—al- 
though the first boy was hanged. Hanging 
did not stop theft any more than it stops 
murder, although England is not yet ready 
to admit the fact. 
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Unchristian because of the Sermon on 
the Mount. When I mention the Bible, I 
am immediately called a “‘sentimentalist”’, 
and yet I fail to see how a man can call 
himself Christian and sanction the death 
penalty when—well, how long since you 
read Matthew? Why not read the Sermon 
again? 

I am even called unfair in argument 
when I say, “Thou shalt not kill,” al- 
though the bearer of the tablets was none 
less than the stern old Moses himself— 
anything but a man of silly sentiment. 

Does capital punishment deter? I say 
only this: if there is any deterrent effect, 
hang every murderer—and murderess as 
well—in the public squares of the county 
seats where the crimes were committed. 
Make a holiday of it. Turn loose your 
jails filled with petty thieves, empty the 
reform schools; bring the potential feeble- 
minded murderer where he can be fright- 
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ened at death. If you will 
deter, show the criminal his 
end. Of course, men and 
women who commit murder in 
moments of passionate and 
unreasoning rage will hardly 
be there—you and I will not 
be there—but most murders 
are done by men who are not 
normal. 

I mean the word “normal” 
in its commonest meaning. I 
go even further, and say that 
they are done by men who 
are sick in mind. Our jails are 
filled with men who need a 
doctor instead of a guard. The 
reform schools—feeders for 
the jails and the gallows— 
show that better than half of 
the inmates are’ mentally 
deficient! 

It is men of this type who 
need protection—just as so- 
ciety needs protection against 
these men. They commit— 
and the figures bear this out— 
the majority of “‘premeditated 
crimes’. First degree murder. 
They only did what they were 
forced to do. Yet, less than a 
month back, a murderer—com- 
ing up from the ranks of the 
reform school and petty theft— 
was voted guilty by a jury, sentenced to 
death by a judge, and only when he be- 
came hopelessly, raving, stark mad did a 
second jury save him from the gallows 
less than a week before he was to have 
walked up the thirteen steps. 

Along this last line there is a tremen- 
dous need for some sort of a board of 
scientific men to study criminals. We 
have a crime commission; we need scien- 
tific investigation also. We do not deter 
crime when we hang fools. The mentally 
deficient cannot profit by “deterring ef- 
fects’. What we eed are scientists to 
delve into the mental make-up of such 
men. 


T is said that murderers are the great- 

est menace to society. Our laws are 

for the purpose of making society livable. 

Nature has no law against killing. But I 
(Continued on page 21) 
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“We Must 
Keep It!” 


(Continued from page 18) 


ing out. We do not dare allow them to 
imperil society. 

Do the samé with the murderer. Keep 
him in! 

Why make lepers prisoners and let out 
murderers after serving a dozen years? 

If there is the slightest chance (and 
under our existing laws it is a certainty) 
of a murderer being loosed, the kindest 
thing, both for himself and society, is to 
remove him from the social organization. 


HIS is the 
sensible view. 

If the killer is allowed to leave his jail, 
he will continue to take life. 

“Thou shalt not kill’”—but the killer 
stalks in the land, killing daily, killing 
horribly, with searing gun and mutilating 
knife, with poison and club. 

The principle goes deeper—much deeper 
—than the taking of one life. It involves 
many lives, and the safety of society. 

Quietly, painlessly, remove the murderer! 

One may quote isolated passages in the 
Bible to prove, or disprove, many points. 
But has anyone favoring abolition of 
capital punishment ever thought of the 


only rational and 


words of Christ when he said to Judas: 
“What thou doest, do quickly.” 
Judas was his own executioner. 

Sin carries its invariable punishment. 

If hanging is necessary—and under ex- 
isting conditions and existing laws what 
other conclusion can a 
sensible man  draw?— 
would I flinch from being 
the hangman myself? ‘Re \ 

Let me tell you some- 
thing which happened 
good many years ago. 

I was called upon to be present at w hat 
all feared would be a man’s last moment 
upon earth, 2 man who loved me, and a 
man whom I loved. 

He was near to death with cancer. 

Fight doctors decided upon an opera- 
tion. 

The man wanted me at his side. He 
wanted strength, comfort, consolation. 
Above all, courage. He knew how serious 
matters were. 

I went. Nurses dressed me until I 
looked like one of the surgeons—I was all 
in white, and properly prepared to be in 
the operating room. 

When that knife, in the hands of the 
senior surgeon, made its first swift and 
bloody incision in the body of the man I 
loved—the man who trusted me even as 
he trusted the surgeons—how do you 
think I felt? 

How do you think I felt? 

I realized that this man’s life, next to 
his soul his most precious possession, hung 
in the Great Balance. 
Well, I tell you this: hanging—hanging 
is this: it is an operation for the salvation 
of society! 
Am I clear in that? 


I believe that I am. 
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The Deathl 


It has been said to me many times that 
the men who were actually ordered to 
hang a murderer dislike the task. Why 
not? They are men in no wise interested 
in the social psychology of capital punish- 
ment. It is to them, I suppose, just a 
dirty job. They desire to get it over with 
as rapidly as they can. The actual man 
who causes the trap to drop, and the gal- 
lows to exercise its purpose, never knows 
who it was—he or another—that caused 
the physical death of the wretch. That is 
because each man connected with the 
punishment wishes to feel that “he didn’t 
do it. It was the other fellow” 

It seems that this type of moral evasion 
is not connected only with hangings and 
capital punishment. Am I wrong in that 
supposition! ? 

When a murder is committed, public 
attention is focused upon the crime and 
the bloody death of the victim. 

We shudder, perhaps: we shudder and 
slowly we forget. The awfulness, the 


Yes! 


By 
George W. Phi 


fiendishness, the deadly evasion of the 
commandment of ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’, 
the careful stalking of the innocent man 
or—only too often—woman by the crim- 
inal; we forget all about that. 

Nor do we consider that the very same 
thing will happen again if the criminal 
is loosed! 

No—the maudlin, the sentimental, the 
unthinking, sob in refrain, ‘“Thou shalt 
not kill!” 

No? Then do not turn the murderer 
out of your jail to kill again! Make the 
rape, the murder, his last. 

Since you cannot, or will not, keep him 
locked safely, like the worse-than-leper 
he is, behind walls and bars, guarded with 
guns, then I say you must do away with 
him. Be merciful. Let his death be 
swift—swift and sure. 

Make it very sure. 

Or he will be on his way to kill again. 

And might it not be you the second 
time? Even if not you, someone /ike you, 
with husband or wife, or sons and daugh- 
ters, or loved friends— 

But someone! Someone will pay for 
failing to punish the murderer. Someone 
will be his second victim. 

It is not a pleasant thought, but life 
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is not all pleasant. We have pain as well 
as pleasure, as I said before. 

Is that not worth thinking over? 

Does it sound as if I am blood-thirsty? 

Words cannot confute facts. 

To them who desire the abolition of 
capital punishment I say that there are 
three things to do. 

Give all men the right heredity. Breed 
nocriminals. Keep the unfit from mating. 
The mentally sick, the incurable criminals, 
must not send their spawn out over the 
earth. 


Remove poverty and ignorance. Yes, 
we have both. In terrible, appalling 
amount. Teach. Educate. Make the 


world the world it was intended to be. 
Poverty and ignorance foretell crime, and 
crime slowly, surely, leads to murder, and 
murder, lest we have more crime, must 
lead to the gallows. 

hesitate—no, I do not hesitate!—in 
giving my final suggestion. 

Let us have religion. Let us teach the 
principle of Christian ethics. 

‘his needs no additional explanation. 
Every one of you knows what I mean. 

Three things, then: the right heredity 
for every man—as is his right. The re- 
moval of ignorance. The doing-away 
with the slums and the terror of poverty. 
And learning and understanding God. 

Capital punishment—reduce the phrase 
to its parts, and the two words mean 
“punishment”—the pain and loss in- 
flicted upon a wrong-doer, and “capital” 
—the greatest loss, or the 
loss of life. 

Are we not 
punishment?! 

The wrong-doer is to 
go free? 

We must have punishment. You will 
find very few men—even the most senti- 
mental of men—who are willing to let 
evil-doers go free. 

They realize, or should realize, that the 
criminal must be deterred from commit- 
ting crime. The criminal i Js conscienceless. 
He himself will not say, “This is wrong”. 
Nor does “Thou shalt not kill” trouble 
him. 

Then society must tell him what is 
wrong, and must not only deter him from 
doing the wrong thing, but must make 
him realize that he will be punished if he 
does. 


to have 


llips 


OU and I call this punishment a 

deterrent. He, the criminal, with 
his total lack of conscience, probably calls 
it fear. 

The murderer at heart, the cold-blooded 
fiend who perils children, is often stopped 
because he knows what will happen tf he 
continues with his horrible purpose. Shall 
we remove this fear? 

I say no, no, a thousand times no. 

We have capital punishment. It is an 
inescapable tragedy. pity those who 
suffer; I pity the murderer and his family. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


maintain that the greatest criminal is the 
one who hurts society the most. On that 
ground, which has done the greater dam- 
age: the man who killed another man (I 
realize that “the law” is not to be taken 
into individual hands—I am not arguing 
that) or the first forebear of the famous 
“Nam family”? Listen to this: 

“The 784 Nams who were traced in- 
cluded 187 alcoholics, 232 women and 199 
men known to be publicly licentious, and 
40 who became criminals. It is estimated 
that Nams have already cost the state 
nearly $1,500,000.’’** 

The first feeble-minded, criminally- 
twisted, morally-warped member of this 
family—he injured society. Does anyone 
advocate killing the hopelessly insane, 
notwithstanding the damage they have 
done the state before they are often com- 
mitted to an asylum? Yet every one of 
the 199 men of this family are potential 
criminals—outstanding examples of men 
who “do what they are forced to do”. 

Morality depends upon two things: 

“the ability to foresee and to weigh the 
consequences for one’s self and for ‘others 
of different kinds of behavior, and upon 
the willingness and capacity to exercise 
self-control.”* All criminals are not 
feeble-minded, but all feeble-minded are 
potential evinsieiale. And where, may I 
ask, is your derrent effect upon them? 

Every offender—from the murderer 
with whom we are primarily 
concerned here, to the petty 
thief—should be given a 


mental diagnosis before he 
can be subjected to “‘punish- 
ment”. And the murderer 


will be found to be a sick man—a man 
who was forced to do something by a 
power greater than his self-control. If an 
were not so, no man would kill—no 
man; only the State, which does it cold- 
bloodedly. 

Am I “sentimental” when I say that we 
should stick to our statistics—that hang- 
ing has not lessened crime, that scientific 
men say it is needless, that we stop hang- 
ing the sick? 


WE hang men, legally, more be- 
cause of revenge than any other 
one reason. 

An atrocious crime, revolting, terrible, 
is committed. 

Up goes the cry: “Hang him! 
hanging’s too good for him!” 

At our worst, inflamed beyond any 
measuring, we rave for an execution, just 
as we once howled for a lynching. What 
we want is revenge. We want to hurt 
the murderer. We want to see him writhe, 
to glory in his agony— 

We are not thinking of making the state 
safe; we are certainly not thinking of the 
effect upon other potential criminals. We 
want blood. 

But there is hope. 


No— 
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Once we would have been willing to see 
a man dropped to death; once we would 
even have ae willing to tie the rope 
about his neck and spring the trap, but 
now we do it only by proxy. We do not 
want the criminal’s death on our con- 
science. 

Even men employed by the state do not 
want it charged against them. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment!” And so the state delegates 
three prison guards, none of whom actu- 
ally knows whether he or another sent the 
man to death. There are three strings; 
each guard cuts one of them. One drops 
the trap. The other two are blanks. And 
even so the guards say that they don’t 
sleep well that night. 

A good sign. We have advanced to the 
place where we, ourselves, refuse the privi- 
lege of revenge. We will not do it our- 
selves—as a matter of fact, we do not 
desire to sit upon any jury in which the 
death penalty may be involved—even 
though when the crime was committed we 


No! 


By Fremont Old 


cried, “Send him to death”. We want 
someone else to do it—and we want it, 
erhaps, for the same reason that the 
2 ia de LaFayette said, “I shall ask 
for the abolition of capital punishment 
until I have the infallibility of human 
judgment demonstrated to me”. 

The infallibility of human judgment— 
but I will not dwell upon that. I am done 
with being sentimental. 

What, I have been asked, will we do 
with men who have killed other men, if 
we do not hang them? 

Shall we keep them penned up, living 
in luxury, eating and sleeping in prisons 
at the state’s expense—our expense—for 
the rest of their lives? 

Shall we turn them loose, to do it all 
over again? 

It is with the last question that most 
people feel they have the advocate of legal 
death abolition on the hip. 

But there is this fact—leaving aside the 
mentally sick—first-degree murderers on 
parole are the safest of all former criminals 
to let out! Fewer of them are returned to 
prison for any crime than any other class 
of criminals. I do not mean in numbers, 


**Estabrook and Davenport: The Nam Family. 
*Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence. 
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I mean in percentage. ‘The instances are 
so rare that they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

I do not say “turn them loose”. I say 
“‘see what is wrong with them”! If, under 
our present system of penal servitude, the 
state—and you are the state—desire to 
keep them in prison until they are “re- 
morseful” and have “learned their lesson” 
and have—no use in boggling over the 
word—‘‘been sufficiently punished,” I say 
nothing. Right now I am fighting the 
greater evil—death. I do not want to 
see the unbalanced hanged. And I don’t 
mean by that merely the man who can 
successfully claim insanity; I mean the 
man who 1s deficient, whose head was, at 
the moment the knife slashed downward, 
or the revolver was fired, seething with 
something against which he could not con- 
tend, but something which science could! 
I do not want to see anyone hanged! 


AS to the expense of keeping these 
men incarcerated, (as we do with 
life-prisoners before parole), let me remind 
you that the total cost of all the criminals 
given a reprieve from death is not as great 
as the damage done by that Nam family— 
counterparts of which can be found in 
every state in the Union. $1,500,000 in 
actual cost to the State, not counting the 
millions of damage done which can never 
be figured! The State would be better off— 
if you reason in dollars only—if all of the 


Nams were killed. They are mentally 
deficient, morally deficient, 
criminally minded. Do you 

e r want them—the thousands 
like them—killed? There 


are four state hospitals in 

California for the insane 
Agnew, Napa, Stockton and Mendocino, 
filled with potential criminals, costing the 
state millions. Kill them? Illinois has 
ten, New York eight or more, not count- 
ing, in any case, the hundreds of private 
institutions. Shall we try to cure these 
afflicted men—or kill them? 

We once said, “Kill or cure.” 
want that now? 

I am not proud when I, a citizen, sanc- 
tion the death of a mentally deficient man. 
It is not enough for someone to say “he 
knows the difference between right and 
wrong”. He did not know the difference, 
or was insane enough not to care about 
the difference, at the moment he insanely 
drove the knife home—and all the “deter- 
rents” in the world will never stop a 
similiar killing. 

Revenge, revenge, revenge—and fear! 

Let an officer of the peace be shot to 
death, and every officer in the land rises 
to hope and work for the death penalty 
for the killer. Fear! They want—and 
reasonably enough, from their standpoint 
—to have it known that every man who 
kills a policeman will be hanged, swiftly, 
surely, and without delay. I donot blame 
them: they—protectors of society—de- 

(Continued on page 77 ‘ 
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eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 


Extraordinary Tale of 


a Treasure, a Girl and 


a Race for Both 


The story so far: 

OAN FAIRFIELD, vivid with 

youth and beauty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Guam to visit friends 
and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of a 
mysterious voyage he was making. But 
the Tasmania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem reef and all hands were 
lost with the exception of an unknown 
man who had found refuge in the jungle. 
A letter from her father and forwarded by 
Griff Harkness, a diver who had explored 
the sunken ship, notified Joan of the 
impendent tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who ‘financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fair- 
field had with him when the. Tasmania 
went down. Cheever was a well-estab- 
lished young bachelor about town, slim, 
dark, urban and goodlooking—he had no 
difficulty in attracting women. Securing 
the services of one Captain Rouse, a vast- 
shouldered, evil-visaged individual, and 
his ship, the Barracuda, Cheever made 
ready to hunt for the treasure he thought 
to be aboard the sunken ship. In Guam 
Cheever met Joan and the two became 
friends. Joan hearing from Orokolo, a 
native of New Pomerania and former 
body-servant of Griff Harkness, that a 
man had been saved and hoping that man 
was her father, asked Cheever to take her 
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with him. Cheever refused but Cap- 
tain Rouse, unknown to Cheever, 
agreed to take Joan along. After the Bar- 
racuda had sailed all Guam buzzed with the 
news that Joan had eloped with Cheever. 

In the meantime Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 
Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought the 
salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyd’s. Harkness managed to interest 
Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Petrel, in the project of hunting for 
treasure in the sunken Tasmania. Cap- 
tain Ransom, after starting the voyage, 
was no longer eager to continue. He tried 
to persuade Harkness to turn back until 
he heard from him that Captain Rouse 
was also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “it isn’t the 
wild pipe-dream it seemed to be at the 
outset.” 
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“Then,” said Griff eagerly, 
go through with me?” 
“By the trumpets of Joshua,” 


“you will 


swore 
Captain Ransom, “I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world!” 


Now go on with the story:. 


HESE were the people of the 
Barracuda as she made her 
voyage from Apra Harbor to 
the coast of New Pomerania: 
Captain Rouse, master; Mur- 
chisoh, mate; Nash, Schultz, Riley, Gooch, 
Kavakava and Orokolo, forecastle heads; 


Tolikalaki, cook; Ringquist, diver; Julian 
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Cheever, charterer; Joan Fairfield, pas- 
senger. 

Joan, herself a good sailor, found it an 
orderly and able ship’s company. Cap- 
tain Rouse’s discipline was like iron, but 
there was something oppressive in the 
manner of his men, and Joan felt that, 
once free from the captain’s truculent 
voice and threatening fist, these toilers 
who responded to commands so nimbly 
might prove dangerous recalcitrants 
against any code of laws. They seemed to 
have capacities for evil, curbed for the 
time being by respect for a cruelty and 
strength superior to their own. 

The sailor with the scarred cheek was 
known among his mates as Knifer Nash 
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because of his tactics in water-front 
brawls; a silent, hawk-like fellow with 
coldly staring eyes. His unblinking gaze 
often made Joan uneasy, as if she were 
watched by some bird of prey. Schultz, 
whose broad, brutish face with broken 
nose suggested a past of bare-knuckle 
fighting, answered sullenly to the name 
of German Johnny. Riley, a nervous, 
scrawny Celt, his sobriquet, The Roarer, 
was given to fits of howling rage on no ap- 
parent provocation. Gooch was a huge 
Australian cockney, _ vacant-minded, 
powerful as a steer. Kavakava, sleek- 
muscled, hairy, morose, was a Fiji Island- 
er who seemed to be simmering in a blind 


hatred of himself and the world. Toli- 
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(“You haven’t been frank with me, 
Cheever,” Captain Rouse said. “What 
kind of treasure 1s in the ‘Tasmania’? 
Now then, come clean!”’ 


kalaki, the Kanaka cook, had a talent 

for the simplicities of sea cuisine, with 

the manner of one brewing deadly 
potions. Murchison moved among 
them all with a cat’s tread, soft- 
spoken, alert, somewhat like a city 
gun-man uncertain of his gangsters. 
Ringquist, the diver, a patient good- 

natured Swede, was always willing to 

lend clumsy strength to any odd job 
not requiring seamanship. Orokolo, 
the Melanesian who had tried to 
desert at Guam, was carefree except 
in the frightening presence of Captain 

Reus. 

A queer, mixed lot, Joan thought; 
mongrels of the ocean, homeless and god- 
less men. But she reacted eagerly to all 
these new impressions: the forbidding 
crew, the blustering orders of their cap- 
tain, the strange music made by rigging 
and gear as the schooner raced briskly 
before the steady monsoon; the sapphire 
days, the sky-paintings of sunset, the 
purple and phosphorescent nights. Under 
the stimulation of adventure she felt equal 
to any emergency. Her impulsive desire 
to learn her father’s fate was an actual 
spiritual need and she rejoiced that every 
hour brought her nearer to her goal. 

She had given Cheever a shock when 
she suddenly appeared on deck the second 
day out of Apra Harbor. He looked posi- 
tively green, she thought, when she 
greeted him with, “Well, Julian, we’re 
shipmates after all, thanks to Captain 
Rouse.” But perhaps his color was due 
to deficiency as a sailor. 

“Meet our passenger, Mr. Cheever,” 
the captain had said, “‘or maybe we should 
call her our stowaway. She wanted to 
find her father, so I had to give her a lift.” 


ULIAN rose to the situation with 
grace when she told him what she 
had heard about a castaway from Orokolo. 
“Yes, we are headed toward that 
coast,” he admitted. “You might have 
confided in me. But I forgive you. 
Women must make mysteries even if they 
can’t keep secrets. This is only another 
stroke of good fortune for me in the 
South Seas.” Thereupon he proceeded to 
devote himself to her. 

One day Rouse pointed out to her what 
looked like a low cloud-bank above the 
horizon. 

“There it is,’ he said. ‘“There’s the 
hay-stack you want to search for a needle. 
Three hundred and thirty miles long, 
sixty miles wide, and a howling wilderness 
all over.” 

The next morning they were close to a 
green indented coastline which rolled back 
into shaggy ranges of hills and-mountains. 
Between the Barracuda and the shore, 
about a mile out from the thin streak of 
yellow which told of an easy beach, there 
was the seething white tumult of the 
inevitable coral reef. The rollers broke 
over it in high explosions of spray which 
the sunlight stabbed into a scintillation of 
jewel-showers. A faint mist hung in the 
air above the breakers, brightening now 
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and then into an iridescence of prismatic 
colors. 


“Diadem Reef,” 


announced Captain 


Rouse’ with the air of a showman, “‘mak- 
ing its own rainbows.” 
Excitement ensued over charts; a 


shouting for Orokolo; a slow cruising until 
calls from Nash, look-out man in the fore 
crosg-trees, proclaimed a gap in the ma- 
rine lace-work. Murchison, at the bow, 
began sounding. Rouse took the wheel, 
occasionally barking out an order. Soon 
the Barracuda glided into a channel, se- 
renely ran the gauntlet of broken water 
and dropped anchor in the calm harborage 
of a fine bay. 


uh” duschs same place,” Orokolo an- 
nounced proudly, as if he were 
responsible for this feat of navigation. 

Rouse and Cheever were deep in con- 
ference that afternoon and evening. Joan 
overheard the former say: 

“According to Orokolo it’s just inside 
the reef and close to that point. Favorable 
location. We'll begin tomorrow morn- 
.d ” 

“What next, captain?” she asked at 
supper. “When do we go ashore?” 

He grinned sardonically. 

“When all hands are under arms. 
That’s no picnic ground beyond the 
beach, Miss Fairfield—it’s a part of hell 
God forgot to bury.” 

Soon after dawn next day Riley, keep- 
ing the morning watch, brought Captain 
Rouse out of his cabin, hair tousled, pa- 
jamas flapping, with a wild shout of “Sail, 


ho!” 
“What the hell!’ he bellowed. “Where 


away?!” 

“Brig off the reef,” answered Riley, 
‘“‘and making for the channel.” 

Rouse rubbed his eyes, stood at gaze, 
and began to sway his body as if to rush 
an enemy. 

“Smartly done,” he muttered as he 
watched a well-handled brig feel her way 
through the gap in the reef. Then he 
called to Riley: 

“Stir out Mr. Cheever and tell him not 
to waste time shaving. I'll see him on 
deck in five minutes. 

Joan was wakened by the calls, dressed 
and went on deck where she found Rouse 
and Julian staring over the rail at a vessel 
anchored about half a mile away. 

“Another ship!” she exclaimed. ‘“Good! 
But I thought this was No Man’s Land. 
What’s she doing here?” 

“That’s what we'd like to know,” 
growled Rouse. ‘“She’s the Petrel, an 
island tramp from the cocoanut atolls. 
Her master and owner is one Joel Ran- 
som, a renegade missionary. She usually 
loafs round the little trading stations try- 
ing to pick up odd lots of copra. Hasn’t 
any business here.’ 

Presently they saw the Petrel lower a 
dinghy. 

“Coming to pay us their respects,” 
sneered Rouse. “Turning New Pomer- 
ania into a suburb.” 

Two pairs of oar blades 
dripped and fell again. 

“That’s Ransom in the stern sheets,” 
Rouse declared. “I can spot him by the 
lantern jaws and sandy hair. Maybe he 


rose and 


wants to convert me. Or maybe he wants 
to borrow a bottle of rum.” 
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The boat had covered half the distance 
to them when Rouse uttered an exclama- 
tion which shocked Joan with its bitter 
coarseness, used as she now was to sailor 
talk. 

“Harkness!” 

“Who is Harkness?” Cheever asked. 

“The fellow rowing stroke oar. A 
beach-comber IJ ran into at Port Moresby 
on my cruise up to Guam. He means 
trouble.” 

“ Barracuda, ahoy!” 

The boat glided under the schooner’s 
counter. A Kanaka was at one pair of 
oars, a white man who did not seem a 
typical forecastle hand at the other. 

“Well, Ransom,” answered Rouse, 


“what are you doing in these waters?’ 


Organizing camp meetings among the 
head-hunters? Throw him a line, Mr. 
Murchison.” 

“We're coming aboard to talk business 
with you, Brother Rouse,” the lanky 
figure in the sheets drawled up at him. 


Ne’er Again 
By Jean Hut 


Time stole the Key 
To my emotions 
As I was kneeling 
At my devotions. 


I searched along the highway, 
I hunted through the lane— 

Til ne'er again be happy 

I'll ne'er be sad again! 


“You’re welcome on the Barracuda, 
Captain Ransom. But your boat crew 
can stay where they are. I don’t permit 
beach-combers aboard my schooner.” 

“After that friendly remark of yours, 
Rouse, I guess we will all stay in the boat. 
Speak your piece, Griff.” 

Joan turned her attention to the other 
white man and thought he did not merit 
Captain Rouse’s description. She liked 
his frank blue eyes, ruddy hair, boyish 
grin. He reminded her of a football cap- 
tain she had once admired. And his 
voice, when he spoke, had a ripple of 
humor in it. 

“T’ll make it short and sweet, Captain 
Rouse. You’ve already heard me re- 
hearse my act. I hold all wrecking rights 
in the Tasmania by sale for the benefit of 
the underwriters. I hereby warn you off 
my property. That’s all.” 

Julian Cheever was turning green again, 
Joan noticed. Not mal de mer this time 
could be the cause. 

“That’s none of my affair,” Rouse 
snarled back at Harkness. “I am acting 
under instructions of my charterer. Here 
he is—Mr. Cheever. Sing your song to 
him.” 

“How are you, Mr. Cheever. Well, you 
heard what I said to Rouse. If you’re 
after the Tasmania you have no claim on 
her and you're outside the law.” 

“T cannot take your unsupported word 
for that,” Julian responded sharply. 

ET 
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“Ask Rouse then. He knows.” 

Julian turned with surprise toward 
Rouse who hesitated a moment, then bris- 
tled angrily over the rail. 

“You brass-bound oyster-shucker, don’t 
try to make me your witness! I don’t 
know anything about your business and 
I wouldn’t believe you under oath.” 

“Atta boy, Rouse,” Harkness answered 
lightly. “Stick to your motto: never shoot 
square. But I don’t need your evidence. 
Captain Ransom here has seen my papers.’ 

“The lad speaks gospel truth,’ Ransom 
put in. “He’s got a bill of sale signed and 
certified by Lloyd’s .” 

Julian leaned over the rail again and be- 
gan to talk smoothly: 

“T’d like to see any papers you have 
representing this sale. But even so, [| 
question your right to warn our diver 
away from the Tasmania. I don’t believe 
our claims conflict.” 

“Very well,” Harkness answered. “You 
can look over my papers whenever you’re 
ready. Let’s i I don’t want to 
annoy Captain * saga any longer than 
need be. Shove off, Rohu.” 

The dinghy flapped its narrow wet 
wings back toward the Petrel. Joan was 
puzzled and worried. She knew now, as 
she had suspected all along, that Julian 
Cheever hoped by diving operations to 
recover from the wreck of the Tasmania 
the things collected by her father in the 
Far East for Emery Ballinger. The fact 
that he hadn’t confided in her was not es- 
pecially important. She knew how secre- 
tive Ballinger himself had been, and Julian, 
his confidential man, doubtless represented 
the executors of his estate. She felt that 
she ought to have been trusted but, to 
be fair, was not inclined to criticise him. 
On the other hand, here was this new ship, 
and this stranger claiming all rights in the 
Tasmania. Who was he? Where did he 
come from? Was he honest? Why should 
he, no matter what legal papers he held, 
become possessor of the contents of the red 
lacquer hat-box, to assemble which had 
taken a year of her father’s life? It was 
preposterous. Finally she went to Captain 

Rouse. 

“Who is this man Harkness?” she asked. 

“A professional diver out of work. A 
tricky smart Alec of an American on the 
make. I ran into him at Port Moresby.” 

“Do you think he has a legal claim to. 
the Tasmania?” 

“Yes. For the first time in his life,. 
probably, the fellow is within the law.’”” 


UT it is impossible,” protested’ 

Joan, “that he should have any 

right to take out of the wreck the things. 
that Mr. Cheever is hunting!” 

Captain Rouse fixed a fierce gaze upon 


er. 

“So?” he remarked. “Our pretty pas- 
senger knows something, does she? Well,. 
what do you know?” 

“TI know that what he hopes to find is. 
very valuable. I also know that it be-- 
longed to Mr. Ballinger for whom Mr.. 
Cheever worked. Mr. Ballinger is dead 
but that doesn’t cancel Mr. Cheever’s. 
right to look after his property, does it?” 

“Not if Cheever represents his execu- 
tors. « Well, we'll give that beach-comber 
a run for his money, Miss Fairfield. We’re 
on the job and signs of “No trespassing” 
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can’t scare us off. T’ll scuttle the Bar- 
racuda before I let that young adventurer 
get away with anything.” 

Captain Rouse then gruffly summoned 
Julian into his cabin, gestured him into a 
seat on a sea-chest and rasped: 

“You haven’t been frank with me, 
Cheever, and before we go any farther 
I’ve got to know my course. What kind 
of treasure is in the Tasmania? Now then, 
come clean!” 

Julian hesitated. 

“T’ll_ tell you tomorrow, Captain,” he 
promised. “Word of honor. After I’ve 
had another talk with this man Harkness 
and looked over his papers. In the mean- 
time you should know that it was carried 
by a passenger, that it belonged to my late 
employer and that it was not covered by 
marine insurance.” 

“That’s good for the time being,” Rouse 
conceded. “I know enough now to be ready 
for Harkness if he gets gay. And I’d like 
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She held out her hand and he took it 
bashfully, repeating: “Sorry. 
Awfully sorry” 


nothing better!” He reached into a locker, 
drew out a long blue revolver, broke it to 
verify the loading of its chambers, thrust 
it into a pocket of his jacket, winked at 
Julian and whistled a horn-pipe tune. 

Julian said nothing for a while; then, 
nervously lighting a cigarette, he remarked 
with an attempt at nonchalance: 

“T think I’ve got its brother.” 


, & hour later Cheever, with a sus- 
picious bulge at the hip pocket of 
his well-tailored white linen suit, went over 
the side of the Barracuda and into the 
schooner’s small boat, which had_ the 
mighty-muscled Gooch at the oars. Joan, 
who had been below during the launching, 
saw him disappear and ran to the ladder. 
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“Where are you going, Julian? 
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“Over to the Petrel to thrash it out 
with Harkness.” 

Joan’s curiosity was aroused. She 
wanted to see the Petrel and this man Hark- 
ness at close range. 

“Take me along, please!” she coaxed. 
“I need a change of scene. I’ll work my 
passage at the other pair of oars.” : 

Julian began to make excuses but 
checked them when he observed that 
Gooch, a common sailor, with natural 
resentment was wondering why this bloom- 
ing toff wasn’t eager to oblige the lady. 

“All right, come ahead,” he said, “if 
you want to take a chance on sun-stroke.” 

She dropped into the boat and started 
to help at the rowing. Gooch began to 
rumble vaguely. 

“Anything the matter, Gooch?” Joan 
asked. 

“TI gather he objects,” Julian remarked, 
“to sharing the duties of rowing this boat 
with an amateur.” 
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“Objects! | T’ates to see ’er gettin’ 
blisters on ’er purty ’ands,” Gooch ex- 
plained with a grin. “Pleasure’s all mine, 
lydy. I'd row yer from’ ell to breakfast, 
an’ be ’appy doin’ of it.”” 

Joan shipped her oars and thought 
Gooch was not as imbruted as he seemed. 
She leaned over the gunwale and peered 
into the translucent water. A shadowy 
shape slid swiftly under the boat. 

‘Are any sharks in this bay, Gooch?” 
she asked. 

“No end on ’em” 

“I'd love a swim. 


the sailor declared. 


I wonder if it would 
be too risky?” 

“lve ’eard,” testified Gooch, “has 
ow there’s no danger in a shark if yer 
blow bubbles at ’im or splash water in 
"is fyce w’en yer see ’im comin.’ But wot 
if yer don’t see ’im comin’, I wants to 
know?” 

“What indeed?” echoed Julian. 
hang your clothes on a_ hickory 
Join” 

They were close to the Petrel now, and 
as Gooch paused at his rowing they heard 
on her deck the unmistakable drone and 
wail of a wheezy cottage organ, and un- 
certain singing. 

“What on earth!” Joan exclaimed. 

“Chapel meetin’ ” Gooch explained with 

laugh. “Cap’n Ransom always gives 
’is Kanakas ’ymns and ’ell-fire on Sunday.” 

“Ts it Sunday?” Joan said. “I had lost 
count of the days. How quaint of Captain 
Ransom! Here’s adventure in the South 
Seas for you, Julian.” 

When the hymn ended they hailed the 
Petrel. Captain Ransom came to the rail. 

“We just finished divine services,” 
he called down to them with a vocal trace 
of clerical unction. “If I’d known we were 
having visitors I’d have saved a pew for 
you. Come aboard, Mr. Cheever, and 
bring your lady. You, too, Jack. Make 
fast, and get out of the sun. Welcome on 


the Lord’s Day.” 
EY! Is the girl with them?” The 


voice was evidently that of Hark- 
ness. “Lend mea clean shirt, Joel!” 

At ease in clean Sunday whites and 
Sunday shave, Captain Ransom imme- 
diately made Joan welcome, addressing her 
as Mrs. Cheever. When he was pleasantly 
corrected there was a hint of surprise in 
his manner, and Joan felt that he would 
like to get a glance at her left hand to see 
if it paraded an engagement ring. He 
informed Julian that Harkness would be on 
deck to talk business in a few minutes, 
then turned Gooch over to his Malay 
serang. 

Presently Harkness emerged from the 
cabin, his wayward hair slicked back and 
parted, his face shining from soap and 
water, his shoulders cramped within the 
captain’s second-best jacket. A borrowed 
black four-in-hand tie dangled over the 
bosom of a requisitioned pongee shirt. 
Joan smiled at these suggestions of a bash- 
ful school-boy dressed up to meet “com- 
pany,” and thought that this young man 
could not be the tricky rascal described by 
Captain Rouse. 

Harkness also made Ransom’s mistake 
and addressed her as Cheever’s wife, ac- 
knowledging the correction with a satis- 
faction almost beaming. 

“T have an idea Mr. Cheever and Hark- 


“Better 
limb, 
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ness want to indulge in a little debate,” 
the captain drawled. “Suppose you ’n I 
go sight-seeing, Miss Fairfield? This 
brig’s my baby and I like to show off her 
fine points.” They strolled forward and 
Ransom waxed technical over the com- 
parative merits of brigs and schooners. 
Julian, stiff and suspicious, studied the 
papers that Harkness submitted, pretend- 
ing to expert knowledge of all the kinks in 
maritime law. 

“That’s straight enough, I think,” 
said Harkness, when the documents were 
handed back to him. “The Tasmania’s 
mine.” 

“So it seems,” Julian answered. “You 
hold wrecking rights on hull, gear and 
cargo. But’”—and he fixed Harkness with 
the wise fore-finger of a man who knows a 
thing or two about business.—“‘you haven’t 
a claim on anything not mentioned in the 
ship’s manifest.” 

ELL,” observed Harkness, “what 
of it?” 

“That’s where I come in. What I am 
after was carried by a passenger whose 
effects were not covered by the firms 
underwriting the Tasmania. They are 
not paying any claims on it, so they can- 
not transfer rights to you.” 

“What sort of a thing was it?’ Harkness 
demanded. 

“That doesn’t matter. Enough for you 
to know it was carried by this passenger 
as an agent for my employer, the late 
Emery Ballinger of San Francisco. The 
only policies written on the stuff—the 
articles I hope to recover—were pro- 
tection against theft. All that Lioyd’s 
could do would be to hand them over to 
their owner.” 

“Not cargo, eh?” said Harkness. ‘Well, 
this begins to sound like smuggling to me. 
I catch a whiff of opium in it—especially 
since the stuff is valuable enough to cause 
you to charter Rouse’s schooner.” 

“Mr. Ballinger a smuggler!” Julian 
snorted. “Absurd!” 

“Tf it’s opium, finders keepers,” Hark- 
ness continued. “I’d be tempted to hang 
onto it, or maybe go fifty-fifty with you 
in order to have a companion in crime. 
But Joel Ransom would deal out rifles 
to his Kanakas and fight you for it, and if 
he licked you he’d open the cans and dump 
the poison into the bay. That’s the kind 
of a fellow Joel 1 is, and I always stick by a 
pal in a jam. 

“Well, it isn’t opium, so there is no 
reason to be melodramatic,” Julian an- 
swered sarcastically. 

“Then we'll leave the question open. 
If I find anything in the 7asmania that 
looks like you ought to have it, I’ll say 
take it and welcome. But if it looks too 
important for you and Rouse to handle 
without advice you can escort me back to 
Port Moresby and find out what the sea 
lawyers there have to say about treasure- 
trove picked up in British waters. Does 
that sound fair enough?” 

“By no means!” Julian declared firmly. 

“Well then, what do you expect me to 
do? You're hard to satisfy, Mr. Cheever.” 

“T expect you to stand by until we send 
down a diver and get a report. We will 
show you whatever he brings up. It will 
be one small package or box or suitcase, 


easily identifiable as not a part of the ship’s 
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gear and cargo. Then you can have the 
rest of the Tasmania to pick to pieces as 
you choose. I call that a gentleman’s 
agreement.” 

“T call it a hell of a lot of nerve,” ob- 
served Harkness calmly. “So I’m to twid- 
dle my fingers and waste a day’s time while 
another fellow takes the first crack at my 
wreck? Nothing doing, Mr. Cheever.” 

“T’ll make it worth your while,” de- 
clared Julian hastily, “I understand | 
am asking a favor. You will not waste 
your day. Shall we say $100 for lost time ?”’ 

é,. _work for my living. I don’t take 
tip se 

On that declaration Harkness ended the 
parley abruptly. He had nothing more to 
say and a disinclination to waste time with 
Cheever when there was such a pretty 
girl aboard. Fairfield! Where had he 
heard or seen that name before? He 
went forward, where Captain Ransom was 
entertaining Joan. 

“Who won the debate?” 
asked. 

“Oh, it was about a draw,” Harkness 
said. “I guess it stands as adjourned un- 
til new developments. Anyway, I’ll start 
work on the Jasmania tomorrow. No 
doubt Cheever’s diver and I will swap 
cigarettes on the bottom.” 

“Tl bet you get there first, Griff,” 
Captain Ransom chuckled. “You see, 
Miss Fairfield, this lad is an old settler on 
Diadem Reef. He’s been down in the 
Tasmania once before.” 

“Once before!” 

Joan was stricken by a lightning flash 
of recognition. She had been wondering 
why the name Harkness echoed familiarly 
in her mind. Now, out of the darkness of 
her grief at Guam, it came vividly before 
her eyes, signed to the note which had 
heralded her father’s farewell message. 
“G. Harkness.” And this man was called 
Griff! 

“Then it was you!” she cried out. 

“Yes, I went down into her about three 
months ago,” Harkness stated, looking 
puzzled, “if that’s what you mean.” 

“T mean it was you who sent me the 
message! At Guam!” 

Grifith Harkness then understood why 
the name Fairfield was a stimulus which 
had been nudging vainly at his memory. 
He had once addressed an envelope with it. 

“Then it was you!” he ejaculated in turn. 
“Joan Fairfield. ‘That was the name.’ 

Tears came into Joan’s eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said softly. “I thought 
it must be bad news for some one.” 

“Tt was from my father,” she answered, 
regaining her poise. ‘Please excuse me. 
And thank you, Mr. Harkness, for your 
thoughtfulness. You gave me something 
precious—terribly, terribly precious.” 


HE held out her hand and he took 
it bashfully, repe: ting: 

“Sorry. Awfully sorry.” 

Julian, who was standing by the ladder, 
called out: 

“I’m ready to start back, Joan, when- 
ever you are. Send for our sailor, will 
you please, Captain Ransom?” 

The serang shepherded Gooch into view 
and Julian ordered him, in imperious 
pantdmime, to bring the boat alongside 
the ladder. 


“One moment, Jack,” 


the captain 


said Captain 
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“A good deed for a good day, 
So here’s a present for you and 
your mates. It may be needed in the 
for’ s ‘le of the Barracuda. Or maybe 
Cap’n Rouse could profit by it.’ 

He reached into a capacious side pocket 
of his jacket and brought out a book which 
he handed to Gooch. 

“Thankee, sir,” stammered that dis- 
concerted seaman, with a tug at an in- 
visible forelock. ‘I only read a bit, sir, 
but thankee just the same.” 

Julian swallowed an ironic laugh. The 
captain’s gift was a missionary Bible. 

As the boat left the Petrel’s side Hark- 
ness called out: 

“Aloha, Miss Fairfield.” 

She looked up at him with a friendly 
smile and answered: 

“Good-by. See you tomorrow, I hope.” 

He followed the leisurely progress of 
boat across the bay in nebulous 
idmiration of this golden girl. Cap- 
tain Ransom spoke to bring him out 

f a haze of day-dreams: 

“Ay, she is bonny. But she keeps 
bad company, I’m thinking.” 


always. 


the 


TOLD = it was a fool’s er- 
rand,” Captain Rouse sneered 
when Julian gave an account of his in- 
terview with Harkness. “You'll get 
nowhere arguing with that grabber.” 
“So it seems,” said Julian. 
Rouse locked the door of the cabin. 
“Where: do we stand?” he de- 


manded. “Are you going to let that I really do not miss you as I should 
beach prowler walk away with first Except when in the garden I’m at work 
prize? Do you need me, or don’t ee iii 

ana Culling the weeds from color squares 


“I can’t deal with Harkness alone. 
His proposition means nothing less 
than giving him a free hand.” 

“Well, I can’t sail blind. ve gone 
under sealed orders long enough. 
If I’m to handle Harkness I’ve got 
to know my course and where [’ll 
find myself at the end of it. So out 
with it, Cheever. Show your hand. 
What are you and Harkness after in the 
Tasmania?” 

“I’m not sure about Harkness,” Julian 
answered. 

“Then leave him out of it. 
you after?” 

Julian hesitated, 

“Gems.” 

Greed inflamed Rouse’s eyes. 

“Diamonds?” he asked huskily. 

“All kinds of stones.” a 

“Smuggled? Stolen?” 

“Bought by my chief Mr. Ballinger. 

Carried by his agent, Professor Fairfield, 
Joan’s father.” 

“Who'll tell no tales?” 

“Both of them dead, yes. The stones 
were not mentioned in Ballinger’s will. 
I’m the only person left who knows about 
them.” 

“This girl knows something,” 
declared. 

“Probably. No doubt her father con- 
fided inher. But I don’t believe she under- 
stands the situation or knows how much 
the stones are worth.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. I can’t say what they would 
bring if thrown on the jewel markets. 
Probably not nearly as much as was spent 
for them because they were bought for 


What are 


cornered; then said: 


Rouse 


Dark Jsland: 


I am not always sure 
Often, hurrying home, a memory-you 
Walks with me in echo step 
Along the avenue. 
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historic associations rather than intrinsic 
value. But it would be a princely fortune.” 


“How much was spent for them?” 
Rouse demanded avidly. ‘Five hundred 
thousand?” 


Julian smiled superciliously. 

“Remember, Rouse, we are dealing with 
the mania of a multi-millionaire.” “You 
can add a million to that, maybe more.” 

“A million and a half!” 

The cords in Rouse’s thick neck stood 
out like blue pencils. He tore open his 
shirt collar. He was breathing deeply, 
like a man who had been running too fast. 

“Tt’s a damned pipe dream!” he shouted 
wildly. “It'll drive me crazy to believe it!” 

Julian laughed. 

“Wait until you see the jewels before you 
lose control of yourself. Even then | 
doubt if you will know the difference be- 
tween an emerald and an alexandrite.” 

“T’ll know how to divide the loot,” 


Exile 


By CAROLINE POWER 


I really do not care that you are gone, 
Except when I am walking and I see 
Young lovers strolling down the lane 


And talking tenderly. 


Where memories lurk. 


> You are away; 


Rouse answered in the cloudy tones of a 
man talking in his sleep. 

“Tl give you ten per cent,” said Julian. 

“Tl take fifty.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Even divvy, half and half, and I 
guarantee that Harkness passes out of the 
picture.” 

“T offer you forty per cent,” 
ceded. 

“Fifty or nothing. Fifty or Harkness.” 

“Very well, let it be fifty per cent. But 
you will rebate the charter price of the 
Barracuda.” 

“Fair enough. You contribute the tip, 
I add the ship and we split the swag.” 


Julian con- 


OUSE opened a locker and produced 
a bottle cf brandy to seal the 
bargain. 

“Here’s diamonds and pearls!” he said 
over the glass, which trembled in his hand. 

“Here’s sapphires and rubies,” Julian 
responded. 

then Rouse rushed on deck and began 
to bellow for Murchison. 

“Break out that diving apparatus in the 
big box we took on at Guam!” he com- 
manded. “Lower the whale boat! Send 
Ringquist aft! Post a look-out to keep an 
eye on the Petrel and report any activity!” 
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Ringquist, professional diver engaged by 


Rouse at Thursday Island, had never even - 


heard of this make of diving armor. He 
studied the bulbous mechanism, exposed 
when the box was opened, with a dubious 
Scandinavian eye, bewildered by its mys- 
teries. 

““Vere’s de air-pipe?” he kept on asking. 
“Vere’s de air-pipe!” 

“Here is a book of instructions,” said 
Cheever, handing him a pamphlet of dia- 
grams and long technical words, printed in 
German on one page and English on the 
other. 


INGQUIST took the booklet with 

much the same embarrassment that 
Gooch had accepted Captain Ransom’s 
Bible. 

“What the devil Cheever, do you think 
he went to an engineering college?” Rouse 
exploded. “Here, give me that book, you 

dumb sea-cow! I'll learn the gadgets 

of this Dutch monstrosity and tell 
you how to work’em.” 

“Tt aint got no place for de hands!” 
mourned Ringquist. “How cana man 
vork under vater vidout any hands?” 

“These hooks and clamps and 
toggle-joints do the trick,” explained 
Rouse. “You work ’em from the 
inside.” 

“Ay tank ay use my own suit,” 
declared Ringquist uneasily. 

“Ay go get her now.” 

“Sit tight, you numskull, 
listen to me!” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent 
in a school of instruction with Ring- 
quist an unwilling pupil. When he 
grasped the purpose of the oxygen 
tanks and had learned how to manipu- 
late their valves he began to see 
the light; and when Rouse read a 
chapter telling how this rigid armor 
saves the diver from discomforts of 
water pressure and eliminates danger 
of “the bends” and diver’s paralysis, 

_. he consented to a test. 
“You drop me over yust vonce, in tree 
fadoms, and den pull up quick,” he said. 

“Maybe she leaks.” 

A block and tackle was rigged up. The 
ponderous efhigy, suggesting a creature 
from another planet, was lowered into the 
bay and swiftly lifted. When Ringquist 
stood on deck again and his front glass 
was unscrew ed he said dubiously: 

“Ay tank she vorks all right. Drop me 
again, six fadoms, and pull up in two 
minutes.” 

Up he came again, an almost converted 
Ringquist. 

“She is good, maybe,” he admitted. 
“No oil from de pump to make you sick. 
Ay practise in her all day tomorrow to 
learn her tricks.” 

“Knock off then till morning,” said 
Rouse. “It'll be sundown in a jiffy and 
we don’t know this machine well enough to 
fiddle around it in the dark.” 

The tropic night closed down over the 
bay in one stride, like a black djinn. 
Clouds masked the thin sickle of a new 
moon. A double watch was posted aboard 
the Barracuda, Murchison and Knifer 
Nash, with orders to report any sign or 
sound of activity from the Petrel. In the 


and 


early gray of the next morning, just as the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Some Sidelights on 
the Human Side 
of Transporting 


the Vast Tonnage 


T was approaching midnight. Be- 

neath the white glare of the clus- 

tered incandescents men toiled fran- 

tically. Stripped to the waist, they 

resembed strange white beetles at- 
tracted by the glare of the lights. 

Donkey engines chug-chug-chugged, 
winches rattled, and occasionally one of 
the steel cables whipped itself against 
a steel boom with a mellow clang, like the 
bell of a huge clock. 

On the bridge, the captain paced back 
and forth. From time to time he consulted 
his watch, then looked aft over the great 
hulk, out to where the black waters of San 
Francisco bay stretched in inky silence. 

A heavy-set figure lumbered up to the 
bridge, a giant of a man whose white, 
drawn face was pallid with fatigue. 

“All right, Captain, I’m going to let 
you get away. il have a tug here in 
twenty minutes.’ 

The captain snapped his watch back 
into his pocket and, of a sudden, his rest- 
less pacing became as purposeful as the 
stalking of a cat. On noiseless feet he 
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@ Oval: The first assistant engineer pouring 

sweat out of his shoe after a strenuous 

watch below deck and (below) 15 shown part 

of a million feet of lumber as it rides through 
the Panama Canal Locks 


slipped to the wing of the bridge, surveyed 
the dock, now grown strangely silent, and 
looked at the inky blackness astern. 

“Tug be hanged. I’m three hours late 
now.” 

The company manager shifted uncom- 
fortably. 

“Tide’s running half in, Captain.” 

The captain paused mid-stride, sur- 
veyed him with cold eyes and smiled. 

It was a strange smile. The lips moved, 
almost into a grin. The eyes remained 
steady, and cold. 

The company manager seemed to inter- 
pret that smile, for he stretched out his 
hand. 

“All right, Captain. Pleasant voyage.” 

The captain grasped the outstretched 
hand, and his smile suddenly flashed from 
his lips into his eyes. 


JANUARY 


of Freight That 
is Shipped by Boat 
from the West to the 


Markets of the East 


“Good-bye,” he said, and stepped to the 
other wing of the bridge. In some manner 
he contrived to give the impression of hav- 
ing finished the stride he had been taking 
when he paused before the manager. 

The heavy set man sprinted down the 
steel stairs, clambered across piled lumber. 
I watched him with a smile. He seemed 
to be in a most unseemly haste. 

As I watched, there came a jangling of 
bells from the interior, a creaking of a line 
on a dolphin. The creaking became a 
shriek. A low voice called an order from 
the bridge, an order that was swiftly re- 
layed the four hundred odd feet of the 
dark boat. 


HE company manager had reached 

the wharf, and stood, white and 
anxious of face, watching the boat. It was 
then that I realized we were moving. 

I am not enough of a seaman to know 
exaetly how lines were manipulated to 
take the place of a tug boat, but they 
were. Winches purred, the boat throbbed, 
lines shrieked and docks were cleared. 
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West Goes East: 


‘They were cleared by a matter of inches, 
but they were cleared. The terrific force 
of the incoming tide was estimated to a 
nicety, distances were gauged to fractions 
of a foot—and the water front of San 
Francisco slipped quietly astern. 

In the pilot house all was darkness and 
tension. Colored lights slipped by, the 
pneumatic counter clacked forth the re- 
volutions of the single screw—and the 
captain stepped from window to window 
upon silent feet. Occasionally he gave a 
compass course in a low tone. The quarter- 
master repeated the course, and from the 
bowels of the ship sounded the whirr of 
the steam steering mechanism. 

We cleared the heads, rounded the light 
boat, and I went below. The captain was 
bent over a chart, drawing a straight line 
with a pencil and ruler. After half an 
hour I stepped back to the chart house. He 
vas still there, busied with piled charts 
and note books. 


IS smile seemed cordial, inclusive, 
so I stepped to his side. 

He picked up a calendar, pulled off one 
of the sheets and circled a date with a 
pe neil. 

“See that date, Mister?” 

I nodded. ‘‘What is it?” 

*That’s the date this boat is due 
Norfolk, Virginia.” 

I looked at the calendar, glanced at the 
long stretch of watery miles which showed 
on the big chart, thought of the other 
charts that were in the drawers and which 
[ had been inspecting that afternoon. 

“How much leeway do you have on 
that date, Captain?” 

Once more the teeth flashed. 

“Not a damned minute, Mister.” 

With that he turned on his heel and 
went below. 

Good night,” he called from his cabin. 

I returned his call and rolled into my 


bunk. 
There followed days of 
monotonous weather. Er ] e 


Cape San Lucas showed 
under a bank of piled up 
clouds. The tropical heat 
gripped everything and every one. En- 
gineers coming off duty would pause to 
take off their shoes, turn them up and let 
the perspiration splash out on the sizzling 
deck. The boat throbbed steadily on. 

__ There was a blown tube in the Gulf of 
lehuantepec, a smashing head sea in the 
Caribbean, a thick fog to the north of the 
Windward passage. There was a delay in 
the Panama Canal, a steady head wind in 
the Atlantic—but the boat pulsed her way 
into Hampton Roads and came to dock in 
Norfolk, Virginia on the exact date which 
the captain had encircled with a pencil 
there off San Francisco harbor. 

And there was an illustrative incident 
in connection with that docking. 

It was nearing midnight. A thick fog 
hung over the water. From all sides 
sounded the booming of whistles, the 
clanging of bells. About us was thick, 
impenetrable, fog-filled darkness. The 
boat had to take nearly a right angled 
turn from the channel and the captain had 
wirelessed for a tug to come out and 
swing him around. As the tug captain 
stood in conversation on the bridge, the 
freighter captain suddenly cocked his head 
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to one side. From the encircling darkness 
there came that confusion of orderly noise 
which only a foggy night can bring in a 
busy harbor channel, yet the captain’s ears 
picked out one faintly clanging bell, and 
his head jerked toward it. 

“What’ve they done? 
on that buoy?” 

The tug-boat captain nodded. 

“The other one broke down and they 
put this one in here yesterday.” 

The captain of the freighter nodded his 
relief. 

“T just caught a different tone in the 
bell and it worried me,” he said. 

When we had been safely docked and 
the captain was stepping with thistle- 
down efficiency from the chart house, I 
asked him a question. 

“Captain, how often do you do this?” 

He paused, mid-step to look at me 
blankly. 

“Do what?” 

“Make your trip exactly on schedule.’ 

“Every trip.” 

“But, surely, you have a certain leeway 
for bad weather, emergencies and such?” 
He nodded, almost enthusiastically. 

“Oh yes, they give me a margin.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Half a day.” 

At the time I thought he was joking. 
Later | found out that he was telling the 
bare truth. 

Competition is keen in the coast-to- 
coast freighting business, rates are virtu- 
ally uniform. The result has been a strug- 
gle for schedule maintenance. When a 
business man is informed that he can ex- 
pect a shipment on the twenty-fifth of the 
following month it interferes with his 
plans if the shipment arrives on the twenty- 
eighth. There are several large, depend- 


By 


Put a new bell 


’ 


Stanley Gardner 


able companies engaged in coast-to-coast 
freighting, and when they tell the business 
men at either end that a shipment can be 
expected on the twenty-fifth it arrives on 
the twenty-fifth. 


F course there are exceptions, but 

the exceptions are few and far be- 
tween. The boats have a certain speed 
flexibility. It is not much, but it counts 
when it is multiplied by twenty-four hours 
for several days at a time. But captains 
don’t like to use that speed flexibility. It 
means more oil consumption, and oil con- 
sumption is one of the things that owners 
take into account. 

As a result, eficiency upon these freight- 
ers has been developed until it has become 
marvelous. The impossible is merely the 
difficult, and the difficult becomes a mat- 
ter of every day accomplishment. These 
boats establish themselves into independ- 
ent, floating communities. They are pre- 
pared to cope with any emergency, and 
they master emergencies with such tools 
and equipment as they may have. 

Take the captain’s electric iron, for in- 
stance. 
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He had burnt out an element. Exam- 
ination showed that it had been con- 
structed of a certain metal having an 
exact electrical resistance, that it had 
been stamped in a zig-zag and nested be- 
tween carefully trimmed sheets of isinglass. 

The captain casually remarked that he 
would have the deck engineer fix it. I 
ventured a bet of five dollars that it could- 
n’t be fixed. The captain covered the bet 
with a cold-eyed lip-smile, then suddenly 
let the smile flash up to his eyes, and said, 

“All right, Mister, I'll give you some 
chance for a win.” 

With that he took the sheets of isinglass 
and the remains of the burnt-out element 
and heaved them overboard. To the deck 
engineer he handed merely the shell of the 
electric iron. 

“Fix it,” he said. 


HE deck engineer turned the parts 
over in his hands. 

“‘Where’s the rest of the parts! 

The captain stared at him for two or 
three seconds, his eyes cold, frosty. 

“Fix it,” he repeated. 

The deck engineer colored slightly. 

“W hen shall I have it, sir?” 

“By tomorrow night.” 

I made it a point to watch that deck 
engineer. He had to begin at first prin- 
ciples. He didn’t know the amount 
of electrical resistance necessary. He 
couldn’t blow out the fuses and he could- 
n’t develop too much heat. He had to ar- 

range for insulation and work out the size 
and shape of his core. 

He tried a spiral of a certain wire, found 
that a spiral wouldn’t work and that the 
wire didn’t have enough resistance. He 
tried flattening out the core and found 
that the current “jumped”. He scratched 
his head and began all over again. 

At eight bells the next evening, after we 
had finished dinner and were sitting out 
on the bridge deck, get- 
ting what breeze there 
was, the deck engineer 
padded across the steel 
deck to respectful atten- 
tion at the captain’s chair. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and handed the cap- 
tain the iron. 

It was significant that the captain didn’t 
ask if it worked all right. He merely took 
the iron, dropped it to the deck and ex- 
tended his hand for my five dollars. He 
had been betting on a cinch. 

Afterwards I took that iron to pieces. 

The parts that were in it were nothing 
at all like the parts the captain had thrown 
overboard. The whole interior of that 
iron had been changed. I pressed out a 
suit with it, and the iron seemed to really 
work better than a new iron. 

It is still in use. 

The incident is significant. It shows 
the utter independence of a seagoing en- 
gineer. He must accomplish results with 
such things as are contained within the 
length and breadth of a boat. And owners 
do not tie up their money in carrying a 
complete stock of odds and ends for repair 
work. The engineers are given but two 
things, tools and the opportunity to use 
them. They are accustomed to give re- 
sults rather than explanations. Explana- 
tions may work on shore, but they have 
never been known to get a disabled boat 
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into port under her own power—and 
within that half a day allowance of leeway. 

Then there is the matter of crews. Every 
trip a big percentage of the crew is new 
new to the boat, new to the sea. There 
is the constant necessity of fighting rust. 
Between ports the boat is painted, painted 
from stem to stern. Rust must be chipped, 
scraped, painted. Masts must be painted, 
decks oiled, hull painted. 


ATES are expected to take green 

men and instruct them in the per- 
formance of work that is usually considered 
as being more or less skilled labor. They 
must take a nondescript bunch of men of 
all ages and dispositions and weld them 
into a homogeneous crew, a something 
that functions as a part of the ship, works 
asa unit. There will be anarchists, bullies, 
fighters, talkers, agitators and scum in 
that crew. They must be taught dis- 
cipline. Not the sort of discipline that 
merely says “yes sir” and “no sir” but the 
discipline that works for hours at a stretch 
at top speed and accomplishes results. 

And the boat covers a lot of water, first 
and last. 

Take the run from the pine-clad hills 
of the Pacific Northwest, down through 
the redwood belt, along the chaparral 
covered slopes of southern California, past 
the arid wastes of Mexico as shown in 
lower California, down into the tropics 
where parrots call and monkeys chatter, 
back up toward the north, across the 
Caribbean, through the Windward Pas- 
sage up to New England and into port. 

In the winter the boat runs from the 
wet weather of the Pacific Northwest 
down through sunny California, into the 
tropics where the Southern Cross blazes 
steadily downward and the heat becomes 
almost stifling, up into the cold weather of 
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New England, with prob- 
ably a terrific blizzard off 
Cape Cod, and into port 
covered with snow—right 
on schedule. 

This freighting business 
affects our national welfare 
more than we realize. There 
is a lot of money tied up in 
it. It gives employment to 

lot of men, and it brings 
the economic resources of 
one coast into exchange 
with the other. 

Take the lumber mills in 
California, Oregon and 
Washington. A lot of their 
lumber goes east, and it goes east by boat. 
It is hardly possible to ship lumber by rail 
for such a distance, even if rates permitted. 
But afour-hundred-and-fifty-foot freighter 
can, will and does store her hold with cargo 
and then carry a deck load of a million 
feet of lumber. 


ERHAPS it is this lumber which is 

the determining factor, but the fact 
remains that the tide of business is from 
the west to the east as far as ocean freight 
is concerned. It is much easier to get a 
full load for an east-bound freighter than 
it is to get one for a west-bound. 

And that brings up the problem of the 
shore end of the steamship business. 

Every morning, promptly at nine 
o’clock, solicitors start covering coastal 
cities for freight. They work steadily 
until five in the afternoon and they bring 
in a most miscellaneous assortment of 
freight orders. 

The Williams Line, for instance, main- 
tains a force of four men in San Francisco 
and three in Oakland. They maintain a 
corresponding number in each of the large 
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( Left: Unloading Pacific 
Coast canned goods on the 
Atlantic seaboard. This 
isn’t as simple as it looks 


@ Right: The deck engi- 
neer turns his attention 
to the insides of the ship’. 
electric iron and with the 
equipment on board he 
“huxesat!= 


cities of both coasts. 
And the Williams Line 
is but one of the larger 
companies. 

These men will secure 
shipments of canned 
goods, lumber, machin- 
ery, waste paper, shin- 
gles, gasoline drums, 
boilers, and a thousand 
and one other things. 
They will secure these 


based 
within a certain time limit. 
Then comes the job that gives company 


orders on guaranteed delivery 


managers gray hair. They must load the 
boats so that they show a maximum profit 
and so that the freight all gets there on 
schedule. 

Freight rates are made by the ton of 
2000 Ibs. weight, but when they reach the 
steamship offices they must be translated 
into terms of the cubic foot. Theoreti- 
cally a boat has so much ton-carrying 
capacity. Actually she has so many stor- 
age feet of space. As a general average, a 
ton becomes forty-cubic feet when it gets 
into a boat. It will vary from lumber, 
which runs one hundred. and twenty feet 
to the ton, to steel which runs twenty. 
Canned goods run about sixty. 


BOAT must be loaded with so 

much cargo freight below deck and 
so much deck load. The hold cargo must 
be balanced with the idea of stowage and 
loading ever in mind. There will be 
several holds and those hoids should be 
all loaded at about the same time. 
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It is possible to load a boat to capacity 
and have the trip show less net returns 
than another trip where she was two-thirds 
loaded. Owners want profits. Incidentally 
they don’t want boats sent out loaded 
light. They want each boat to be loaded 
to capacity, to earn to capacity and to 
travel on schedule. There is no other line 
of human activity where results count so 
heavy, where excuses fall so short. 

It would be ideal if freight rates could be 
based on tonnage feet and ship’s capacity. 
Actually rates are based on industrial 
competition. The shipping companies 
must enable the lumber companies of the 
Pacific coast to get their lumber on the 
Atlantic coast at a price which will com- 
pete with local lumber and show a profit. 
Oregon fir competes with southern pine. 
‘The same is true of canned goods, of every 
article of merchandise handled. It must 
be packed and stored so it will arrive in 
eood condition, and carried for a rate 
which enables it to sell against competi- 
tion at a profit. 

Where one considers the problem of 
loading a boat to capacity, making rates 
which satisfy economic conditions, secur- 


ing hold freight and deck load, properly 
balancing each, equalizing the various 
stowage weights so that the earning 
capacity of the ship will be at a maximum, 
and having another boat coming in day 
after tomorrow, with thirteen competing 
companies fighting for business—well, it’s 
a great game. 


AY by day astream of freighters plow 
their way through heaving waters, 
going from Atlantic to Pacific, and they 
pass a similar stream going from Pacific to 
Atlantic. Each one of the boats is loaded 
to capacity, each one earning a profit or 
else there is a shake-up due in the shore 
management. Each one of the boats is 
travelling on a schedule, and the captain 
is allowed mighty small leeway on that 
schedule. Each one of those boats is an 
independent, separate community, ab- 
solutely self-reliant. It must get into 
port under its own power and on schedule. 
Such repairs as have to be made while the 
boat is at anchor must be timed to coin- 
cide with loading and unloading periods. 
On sea or shore, ocean freighting, via 
canal, from coast to coast, becomes one of 
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the most absorbing, fascinating, high-pres- 
sure occupations that a man can engage in. 
It is also why men in the shipping game, 
both on sea and on shore are used to get- 
ting and giving results. They are too busy 
to make excuses, too competent to have 
to. It is not a game for the weak sister or 
Alibi-Ike. It is a game that demands men 
and makes men. It is something that will 
make or break a man quicker than any 
other branch of shipping, and it is cram- 
med with action, swift decisions and all 
around good fellows. 

She may be merely a slow freighter, 
lumbering her way along at nine knots, 
spattered with rust, crewed by grimy riff- 
raff, but she’s a marvel of floating efh- 
ciency, nevertheless, and back of her 1s a 
long and complex problem of ton-feet, 
loading, shipping, and delivering on time. 
And she’s enabling the lumber mill on the 
Pacific to come in competition with the 
lumber mill on the Atlantic, keeping down 
building costs, increasing mill wages, and 
making men. 

All of which are but a few of the factors 
that are incident upon the West going 
East. 





Keepers of the Flame 
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By Stppie Jor JoHnson 


This is the thing I love to do— 

Light the lamps when the day grows dark, 
People the walls with the sudden blue 

Of shadows fled from a new-wrought spark. 


This is the moment happiness 
Springs from the dusk like a late-bloomed flower, 
As under my fingers’ swift impress, 


Flame leaps to song through the candle-hour. 


This 1s the charge my mothers kept, 
Back to the days none know to name; 
This is the ecstasy that has slept 


Forever in those who tend the flame. 
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Clean Sharp Sand 


There is Plenty of 
eAction in This Short 
Story of a Young 
Engineer’s Effort to 
Sell Sand 


<< WILL consider-r __ it, 
Crutcher-r-r,” burred old Andrew 
McGuire, looking down his long 
nose in that non-committal and 
discouraging way Jerry had learned 

to expect from bankers. 

“That means you won’t do anything,” 
he retorted from the other side of the big 
mahogany desk that dominated the after 
cabin of Andrew’s yacht, the Samardis. 

“Maybe,” rumbled the old fellow’s 
bass. ‘‘Ar-r-re you sure about this sand?” 

“T’m an engineer; I don’t make state- 
ments unless I’m sure.” Jerry’s shoulders 
squared and his mouth set. 

“Just so,” acquiesced Andrew, without 
heat, eying Jerry so coolly that the young 
fellow became acutely conscious of his 
shiny blue serge suit, his rough shoes and 
the fact that he needed a haircut. The 
old man’s eyes turned away, out through 
the open port across the bay to where 
Jerry had just told him the city of Santa 
Naranja was about to build a breakwater, 
thereby forsaking its status as a winter 
resort and setting up shop as a port. 
Jerry’s eyes followed the banker’s across 
the water, so blue it was almost black, 
past the red and orange and yellow and 
green and white boats of the fishermen, 
all idle now because their owners were 
on strike, to the yellow beach and the 
dark green hills in the background. 

Voices, echoing down from the deck, 
disturbed his enjoyment of the scene. 
One was feminine, musical, merry; the 
other masculine, curiously soft, smooth, 
affected. Jerry’s neck bristled. 

“Just so,” repeated Andrew, his eye- 
lids narrowed against the dancing light 
on the indigo water. “And I’m a banker. 
I don’t move till I’m sure.”” He touched 
an ivory button. “Gaving, see that this 
gentleman gets ashore at his convenience. 
Would you like to look over my boat, 
Crutcher-r? She’s a beauty, if I do say so 
myself.” 

“Thanks, no,” replied Jerry, shortly. 
“Another time, perhaps. I must hurry 
ashore.” 

But once on deck the merry voice 
pealed again and Jerry’s haste evaporated. 

“Jerry! Oh, Jerry!” it called. A slender 
girl came dancing toward him from under 
an awning. 

“Mabel! You out here?” 

“Myself, personally,” affirmed the girl, 
her brown head poised quizzically on one 


Mister 
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side. ‘“‘Why not? I’m rather enjoying a 
look at high society, too.” 

“No reason,” said Jerry with a shrug. 
“Just surprised. I didn’t know you were 
acquainted with old Andrew.” 

“T’m not,”’ was the saucy answer. “It 
was little Bertram brought me out.” 

“Bertram? Who’s he?” Jerry’s jaw 
clamped shut belligerently. 

“You saw him in town the other day.” 
Mabel smiled mischievously. 

“That shirt model you were with?” 
There was a glint of jealousy in Jerry’s 
gray eyes. “That collar ad? He’s 
a 

“‘He’s Andrew’s stepson,” inter- 
rupted the girl. “Speak kindly of 
him, old thing; 
he’s to be your 
host tonight.” 

“Not if I know 
it!” exploded the 
engineer. 

“But he’s hav- 
ing a dance here 
on deck, and I’ve 


Sa 


\\ 
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accepted for you,” answered Mabel. “‘Quit 
arguing, now; I think that man wants to 
speak to you.” She tossed her head to- 
ward a quartermaster in spotless whites. 

“Tender’s at the gangway, sir,” an- 
nounced the man, saluting. 


“You'll come?” insisted the girl. ‘I 
need at least one partner I know.” 

ERRY frowned. She caught his 

J hand impulsively. ‘‘Please,” she 


pleaded. “I know you don’t like to dress 
but you shouldn’t wear that horrible suit 
all the time. It isn’t as if you had to.” 
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“Pll think about it,” relented Jerry, 
and swung down the gangway. 

The quartermaster called an order, 
the purring engine forward roared and 
the forty-foot shell of mahogany slid 
away. A froth-topped wave rose on 
either. side, higher than the gunwale, 
as the racing craft settled into her stride. 
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Ill humor and disappointment could not thot 
hold in the face of such exhilarating speed. a 
Jerry was smiling when the coxswain he 
brought her round at the wharf. “<i 
“Some boat!” he cried enthusiastically. Jim 
“Yes, sir,’ smiled the man. “Sea- | out 
worthy, too, more than you’d think.” / full 


Jerry still smiled as he strode briskly | aa 
away, his shoulder muscles rippling under © J 
the shiny old coat. But presently the 
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thought of Andrew’s refusal brought the 
scowl back to his brow, his step slowed 
and dejection wrapped him round so that 
he aaled past his good friend Uncle 
Jimmy, the waterfront policeman, with- 
out even saying “Hello”. 

“Hey!” piped the little old fellow cheer- 
fully. ‘‘What’s the. trouble? Love or 
money ?”” 

Jerry jumped, grinned a little in spite 
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of himself and swung around. “Both, you 
old by-hecker,”’ he retorted facetiously. 

“Hmfph!” sniffed Uncle Jimmy, attack- 
ing his finecut so vigorously that the little 
white “‘goshdingit” whisker on his chin 
quivered. ‘Tell me, son.” 

So Jerry told him all about Andrew’s 
refusal to provide the cash for a scheme 
which would make his everlasting fortune, 
because he knew where he could get clean, 
sharp sand, such as would be needed for 
the new breakwater, and the contractors 
didn’t. 

“They’ll all figure on. bringing it from 
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( “‘He’s having a dance here on deck 
and I’ve accepted for you,” 
said Mabel 


Illustrated by 
J. R. Lewis 


up Sacramento way, just as they 
have before,” he elaborated. “It’ll 
cost them, maybe, two dollars a 
yard laid down. Dollar-ninety, 
anyway.” 

“‘Where’s yours?” 
policeman drily. 

“Right up the valley behind 
town—found it when I dug a well 
on that little place I bought. I can 
sell it for a dime a yard and make 
money. What would I do at a 
dollar? And you know, Uncle 
Jimmy, whoever gets the break- 
water job would be glad to buy it at 
that.” 

“Well, dig it up and sell it, then. 

I'd like to see you rich.” Uncle Jimmy’s 
wrinkles relaxed in a grin. 
“Can’t. Soon’s I start digging, Mr. 
Contractor ’Il buy the place next to mine, 
or some other valley acreage, and do his 
own digging. I’ve got to tie up the valley 
first. That takes money.” 


asked the 


| Iarg= JIMMY put a fresh charge 
of finecut where it would do the 
most good. “Tell me the rest of it,” he 
ordered laconically. 

“That niece of yours is running round 


with old Andrew’s’ unmentionable 
stepson.” 
“Sho! Don’t you worry none about 


She aint half so foolish as 
You’re just jealous; that’s 


Mabel, son. 
you think. 
ale 

“All right, then; I’m jealous. And to 
make it worse she’s going to a dance he’s 
giving out on the boat tonight.” 

“‘Goin’ to let her go alone?” 

“No. I’ve got to go stand around and 
listen to a lot of gilded fools talk scandal 
and watch ’em drink and make a damned 
ass of myself generally, just to keep an 
eye on her. But it’ll have to be done.” 
“Yep.” Uncle Jimmy torpedoed a 
chip, dancing on a ripple fifteen feet 
away, with the casual efficiency of a 
life-long tobacco-chewer. “I got to be 
out on the bay tonight, too. I want to 
borrow your boat.” 

“Sure. Take her. Anything I’ve got, 
any time.” Jerry proffered a key. 
“Thanks. I knew you’d say that. 
Now aint they some way I can fix her to 
break down, sort of, and not be so any- 
body can start her without knowing just 
what I did?” 

“What’s on your depraved old mind 
now?” asked Jerry, smiling. “Going to 
fix up a fake rescue for me to be a hero?” 

“Nope. Little detective stuff, that’s 
all. Bunch o’ buns tried to set fire to the 
fish cannery last night, account of the 
strike. Beat up the watchman. He’s a 
friend of mine. I got a tip they’re coming 
back.” 

‘Aiming to take in the whole gang all 
by yourself, I suppose?” inquired Jerry 
with elaborate irony. 

“Not so’s you'd notice it,” denied 
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Uncle Jimmy, drily. “No, I know what’s 


a handful. Just want to see who they 
are, in case the bunch watching at the 
cannery fails to grab ’em. I’m aiming 
to go out and bust down somewhere near 
the harbor entrance. If I’m lucky maybe 
they'll try to help me out. Then we can 
pick ’em up later if the cannery gang 
misses fire.”’ 

“Well, you’re free, white and the Lord 

knows you're old enough to know when to 
take chances.” Jerry shrugged. “Come 
on. 
Together the pair, so alike in slight, 
compact vigor, so unlike in age, slipped 
down the walkway to a float and over 
half a dozen fishing craft to Jerry’s 
unprepossessing half-decked whaleboat, 
where the engineer showed the old police- 
man what he wanted. 

“Here’s hoping the scheme works,” 
said Uncle Jimmy. “If it don’t—oh, 
well, I’ll have an evening on 
the water anyway and that’s 
more’n I’ve had since these 
fish boys got rough. Get 
ashore now and quit worry- 
ing. Chances are Andrew 
will help you. He may look 
Scotch as oatmeal but he 
gambles like a drover from 
Cork—which his father was. 
Go get slicked up for the 
dance. Mabel likes her men 
dressed right.” 


ND “dressed right” he 

was that night when 
he and Mabel ascended the 
gangway to the Samardis’ 
snowy deck, now gay with 
colored lights and _ potted 
plants, for he was wearing 
dinner clothes he had not had 
on for a year, together with 
the snappiest accessories from 
an exclusive haberdasher’s 
display at Al Monte. Mabel 
was a worthy companion, 
graceful and pliant as a duel- 
ling sword in a pale coppery- 
gold sheath of a gown. ‘ 

Bertram met them, bubbl- 
ing greetings to the girl in his oily voice and 
acknowledging her introduction of Jerry 
with a clinging handshake that made the 
engineer long to slay him. A white-clad 
steward was emptying square bottles into 
a silver punchbow! and half a dozen negro 
musicians were tuning their instruments. 
Mabel’s brown eyes danced in anticipa- 
tion as she took in the colorful scene and 
Jerry caught more than one masculine 
eye trained appreciatively on her. 

Then the negroes swung into action 
and Jerry danced the girl away on a wave 
of jazz. Bertram cut in; he found himself 
being introduced to a pudgy person in 
green whose hair was plastered tight on 
her head. He dutifully encircled her 
waist with an arm and stepped away. 

Someone captured his partner before 
the dance ended. A tall girl who seemed 
about to escape from her flame-colored 
frock fairly thrust herself into his arms, 
danced with him until they were opposite 
the punchbowland then abandoned him for 
it. He spied Mabel at the end of the deck, 
laughing at three blackcoated males who 
argued as to which should dance with her. 
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A hawk-beaked female of uncertain 
age dragged him to a group of girls. 

“Girls, this is Jerry. Jerry, these are 
three of my friends. Be nice to each 
other, people.” 

Jerry danced with them—a brunette 
with a high Spanish comb in her hair and 
only a fringed magenta shawl for visible 
garment; a baby-faced blonde in white 
whose conversation was limited to re- 
petition of the word “damn” every few 
steps; a black-clad adolescent, slim, 
gently rounded, virginal, who clung and 
cuddled knowingly as they waltzed. 

The steward brought more bottles and 
the laughter rose higher; the women’s 
yoices were shriller. Bertram, dancing 
past with Mabel, laid his cheek for an 
instant against her rosy one. Jerry be- 
gan to be disgusted. The cuddlesome 
adolescent approached; he fled. 

The bridge looked quiet and inviting. 


Perspective 


By Marion STEWARD 


We disagreed and parted. Now is reared 
A wall of distance through which no word passes— 
But happily the little hurts we feared 
Have perished somewhere in the wide morasses. 


How distance softens! For as peak views peak 
Beholding kindly outlines veiled in blue— 
Not granite—so, my one-time friend, I seek 
Through mellow veils of space to gaze on you. 


And if by any chance you think of me 
Please see me kindly through the lens of space, 
As kindly as you would a distant tree 
Which seems so tiny on a mountain’s face. 


I do not ask again for friendship’s ties— 
Just know me through perspective’s clearer eyes! 


A quartermaster put down a pair of night- 
glasses to stare at him and seemed about 
to say something when old Andrew’s 
voice rumbled from the gloom above. 

“*Th’ vir-rtuous flee when the woman 
pursueth,’” paraphrased the old man, 
chuckling. ‘Come up, come up, Mister-r 
Crutcher. I have been observin’ your 
escape.” 

Jerry laughed. “It would have been 
wicked not to flee,” he said, climbing the 
ladder to the flying bridge above. “Sin 
has its attractions, I admit, but a man 
ought to draw the line at assisting children 
to commit indecencies.” 

“T’m glad to find somebody of my own 
way o’ thinkin’,” said Andrew. “You're 
right about sin. There’s two boats off 
here a way givin’ a practical demon- 
str-r-ration.” 

Uncle Jimmy’s wild scheme recurred 
instantly to Jerry. 

“Where? Whatare they doing? There’s 
a friend of mine out there.” 

Andrew thrust night-glasses toward 
him, pointing silently. 

“Seems like one of ’em is in trouble, 
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sir,’ commented the 
“Lay your glass just over the forward 
quarter-davit.” 

“That'll be my friend,” said Jerry, 
peering through the glasses. “You know 
him, I think—Uncle Jimmy, the water- 
front policeman.” 

“Uncle Jimmy? In trouble? This bears 
looking into!” Andrew fumbled at a 
switch. “Lay the light on them, quarter- 
master!” 

A searchlight flickered into incandes- 
cence. Jerry saw two men scrambling 
from the whaleboat he had loaned Uncle 
Jimmy into a long gray launch that lay 
alongside her. As he looked, a dull glow 
shone in the whaleboat’s cockpit, spread, 
grew lighter. A flame flared up. Then 
from his boat a red flash spurted. Other 
flashes flickered from the launch. A 
rattle of pistol shots floated across the 
gently rolling waters of the bay, accenting 

the jazz poured out by the 
negroes like pebbles rattled 
in a gourd. The snarl of a 
many-cylindered engine leap- 
ing into action came faintly 
across the distance and 2 
feather of white showed low 
against the stern 
launch. 


SPARE little figure 
silhouetted itself for a 


quartermaster.” 
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moment in the glare from | 


the now blazing whaleboat | 


and then disappeared in the 
water alongside. 

“That’s Uncle Jimmy!’ 
cried Jerry. “‘He’ll need help? 
I’m going!” 

“Take the tender!” roared 
Andrew, as the engineer 
swung himself over the bridge 
rail and dropped to the deck. 
“Quartermaster, keep the 
light on that boat. Call away 
the tender! On the double!’ 

Jerry, racing down the 
gangway, found only the 
coxswain aboard the slim 
mahogany craft. 

“Where’s the others?” he 
demanded. 

“On deck, sir; watching the dancers,’” 
answered the man. “Just a second, sir; 
I'll have her going. Will you close that 
switch beside the wheel?” 

Jerry snapped the switch. The power- 
ful engine fired, missed, fired again, 
settled into a steady drone. Faces ap- 
peared at the rail. Bertram called down. 

“Where are you going?” 

The noise of the engine and the ham- 
mering cacophony of the musicians all 


but drowned Jerry’s reply. He could 
hardly hear his own voice. 
“Uncle Jimmy! ... . . trouble... . 


burn the cannery!” 

A vision in a pale gold gown detached 
itself from the knot of spectators and 
floated down the gangway into the boat. 
Bertram’s voice was calling again from the 
rail. 

“How dare. . . take my boat?” 

Jerry, busy with helm and reverse 
lever, did not even look up. 
hell,” he bawled, easing in the clutch. 

There was a rush through the group 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Saucy Lass, 
the Ship Around 
Which London’s 
Famous Story, 
“The Sea Wolf”, 
was Woven and 
Now the Haka- 
date, Has Had 


Adventures of 


Her Own 


ESTERDAY she was the 

Saucy Lass, the inspiration 

of her justly proud proprie- 

tor Jack London, today the 

Hakadate, spurned as a jinx 
by the most notorious smuggling ring on 
the Pacific coast. 

She lies, a subject to evoke pity and 
mystery, along the wharf of the United 
States Coast Guard Base at San Pedro, 
California. She is a tub-like vessel of about 
a hundred feet in length with a small deck 
house towards the stern. Two lofty masts 
rear their forms against the blue of the 
sky, pathetically stripped. And the paint 
once a bright black and red, is a filthy 
smear against the sea washed boards that 
show much abuse. The seams are slowly 
opening to let in the murky waters of the 
port. 

She sways slightly to the restlessness of 
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The Jinx Ship 

























the water underneath her, trying to con- 
ceal her shame from curious eyes, by the 
tall pilings and the pier. She desires no 
pity; she is completely aware of her dis- 
grace and like a proud vanquished beauty 
she rears her bow high and spurns com- 
passion. 

For in spite of her age of some sixty-five 
years, and her failing well-being, she can 
remember the day when she exalted her 
masts with vanity and gallantly cut the 
waters of the San Francisco Bay—the day 
when she was the Saucy Lass, inspiration 
of her owner, Jack London. 


WE can only surmise the famous 
writer’s joy in his ship. But al- 
most any conjecture is reasonable when 
we realize that one of his most successful 
stories, “The Sea Wolf” was woven about 
the imaginary adventures of his own 
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schooner the Saucy Lass. To 
read the book is to know 
that the predominant figure 
is the schooner itself. It is 
the ship that dominates the 
story, even more than _ its 
half-mad captain, Wolf Larsen. 
One cannot help but feel that 
its destiny is of greater signifi- 
cance than the Caliban moods 
of the crazed man. 

There are many paragraphs 
evidencing the pride the master 
felt in his possession, and in 
one he makes it clear that the 
Ghost of his story is no less 
than his own Saucy Lass: 

“The Ghost is an eighty-ton 
schooner of a remarkably fine 
model. Her beam or width is 
twenty-three feet, and_ her 
length is a little over ninety 
feet. She carries an immense 


spread of canvas. From the deck to the 
truck of the main topmast is something 
over a hundred feet, while the foremast 
with its topmast is eight to ten feet shorter. 
It is a little world, a mote, a speck, and I 
marvel that men should dare to venture 
the sea on a contrivance so small and 
fragile.” 


N dimensions, Jack London’s words 
might apply to the Hakadate of today, 
but there the description may well stop, 
for the trim vessel of yesterday was far 
from this shabby rum-runner. Little did 
the great story teller realize that his trig 
Saucy Lass would, within the same genera- 
tion, reach the decrepitude that is the 
Hakadate’s fate. 
And yet may we not be wrong? Was it 
merely poetic irony, or was it some in- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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C “We traveled upon the picturesque avenue made by 


the Tioga Road” 


What the High Sierra 
—a Favorite Summer 
Playground of the 
West—are Like 


in Winter 


ALIFORNIANS are _inter- 
ested in High Sierra winter 
conditions. I make the 
above conjecture because of 
the receipt by the National 
Park Service of inquiries and requests for 
material from California newspaper offices 
since the announcement of the official 
high country winter trip in Yosemite 
National Park. I am led to judge that 
Park visitors are curious to know what 
their favorite High Sierra haunts are 
like when they are gripped by rigorous 
winter; that they desire an unimaginary 
narrative of travel over deeply snow- 
covered trails; and that some account of 
winter animal activity in these unvisited 
arctic areas would not be amiss. 
Personally, I have felt the urge to learn 
of these things for myself. After enjoy- 
ing—and suffering too—my first winter 
high country excursion, I secretly prom- 
ised myself that I would cherish the 
memory of that experience but be con- 
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! However, as the months 

Py 3 rolled around and the 

awl next winter came, the 

% promise was forgotten, 


and the same old urge 
manifested itself. Now, 
presumably, a High Sierra 
winter journey will be a 
regular item in my winter 
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program. And let me 
say now that I believe 
that the Sierra enthusi- 
ast who does not 
complement his sum- 
mer high-mountain experiences with 
an appreciation of deeply snow-laden 
forests, meadows, and peaks is quit- 
ting claim to the best part of the 
thrill and exhilaration that he believes 

is his. 

For several years National Park Service 
officials in Yosemite have systematically 
made observations on snow conditions 
in the higher portions of the Park. At 
other points in the Sierra Nevada similar 
records of snowfall have been kept, and 
as a result certain deductions can be made 
each spring as to summer water condi- 
tions in Yosemite Valley. The amount of 
snow remaining in the mountains during 
the summer is determined by three fac- 
tors: (1) the total snow fall or precipi- 
tation; (2) the distribution of the snow- 
fall with respect to time; (3) the tempera- 
ture or general weather conditions during 
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the melting period. The third factor 
is unknown at the time of forecast, but 
the other factors are known by the first 
of April and serve as a basis for roughl 
foretelling what may be expected of the 
Yosemite summer. 

The last Yosemite snow-measuring 
expedition was made by Ranger John 






“Who, I wonder, can regale himself in thesh 
Tuolumne Meadows was 


By C. P. 


Park Naturalist; 


Wegner, Mr. Arnold Williams, and the 
writer, who equipped themselves lightly 
and started for the Yosemite high country. 
“Light equipment” is an important con- 
sideration, too, in planning for a trip 
over snowy miles that stretch intermi- 
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nably beyond their usual summer extent. 
Blankets and some food had been packed 
to the planned-for shelters the previous 
September, and none of our present packs 
exceeded twenty pounds in_ weight. 
Ranger Billy Nelson transported our 
trio and their snow shoes upon horses to 
the top of the Tenaya zigzags. There, 
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three thousand feet above Yosemite 
Valley, we encountered three feet of 
snow, and the horses gave up the struggle. 
We dismounted, and to our satisfaction 
found the snow so crusted that it bore 
our weight. Snow shoes were not neces- 
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sary at once, at any rate. 
Ranger Nelson departed, 
with his horses, and we 
strode off across a smooth 
expanse much more ne- 
gotiable now than when 
no snow covers the ground. 


Previous warm weather 
and rains, even at this 
high altitude, had so 


soaked the snow that it 
was now well frozen, and 
our every step found a 


firmly resistant surface. 
The manzanita and 
chinquapin, which in 
summer makes _ this 
country nearly impene- 
trable, was deeply buried, and we found 
it possible to choose any course we would 
among the boles of the magnificent red 
firs that here forest the slopes. 


Ur Snow Creek and over the hump 
of Mt. Watkins we made our way in 
record time. At Ten Mile Meadows we at- 
tained an altitude and a location that had 
not been visited by the previous rains, and 
we were forced to strap on our webs. 
But even here the surface was ideal for 
snowshoeing, and the long climb to the 
edge of the sensational Tenaya abyss 
was made with ease. Here, with our 
destination, Tenaya Lake, almost within 
view and actually but three miles distant, 
we rested and partook of lunch. Across 
the canyon, and to the west of us, Clouds 
Rest paraded her spectacular physiog- 
nomy in a sky of blowing clouds. From 
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@ “I promised myself that I would cherish the memory 
of that experience, but forego any further unnecessary 
ski travel on steep mountain trails.” 

Townsley and Ranger Freeland on a High 


Chief Ranger 


Country snow-measuring trip 


her crest streamed a great snow banner 
that fluttered out toward Yosemite Valley 
perhaps a quarter of a mile before its 
particles were so separated as to be in- 
visible. 

We were soon to feel the force of the 
gale that impelled the streamers of snow. 
As we resumed our journey and descended 
into the Tenaya basin, we cleared a 
rounded prominence that had sheltered 
our resting place, and were suddenly 

caught in the teeth of an icy wind. So 
violent was its steady blowing from across 
the unbroken miles of the Tenaya basin 
that it was a struggle to progress against 
it even though our route led steeply down 
hill. The hours devoted to fighting our 
way through this upper Tenaya Canyon 
and across the wind-swept Lake Tenaya 
were as exhausting as the early part of 
the day had been exhilarating. 

Welcome, you may be sure, was the 
sight of the ranger cabin in the timber at 
the upper end of the lake. Its gables alone 
were recognizable as evidence of human 
habitation, for the snow gauge here 
registered eight and one-half feet of snow, 
and the all-enveloping stuff had drifted 
deep over our shelter. This cabin had 
been well conditioned the summer before. 
Its roof had been repaired, it was snugly 
sealed throughout the interior, cots and 
mattresses had been provided, and a 
serviceable stove had been installed. It 
was, then, something of a shock to us to 
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discover that the front end of the struc- 
ture had been crushed in by a crush of 
snow, and what was to have been our 
sleeping quarters was filled from wall to 
wall with four feet of snow. The window 
and door from the front wall were 
smashed against the opposite wall, cots 
were upended, and the entire room a 
wreck. Apparently, a snowslide from the 
slopes of the granite ridge immediately 
before the cabin had done the damage. 
The kitchen, however, was unhurt, as was 
the cache of blankets and provisions in 
the nearby barn. Very soon wood was 
gathered, a fire started, and a big meal 
prepared and eaten. Mattresses were 
salvaged from the adjoining refrigera- 
tion room, partially dried behind the 
stove, and upon them a very restful 
night was spent on the kitchen floor. 
_ Early the next morning we resumed our 
journey. We traveled upon the pictur- 
esque avenue made by the Tioga Road 
among the ghostly 
trunks of the insect- 
killed lodgepole pine 
forest that covers the 


terrain. It was inter- 
esting to note with 
what determination 


mountain hemlocks are 
here claiming a_ place 
formerly held by the 
lodgepole pine. The 
grandest of specimens of 
this interesting tree may 
be seen here, and it is 
these patriarchal Mer- 
tensia untouched by the 
insects that killed their 
pine associates, that are 
repopulating the area 
with their young. There 
is a grandeur and beauty 
in the Tioga Road region 
that can best be known 
by the pedestrian. In 
winter this beauty shines 
through colonnades of 
forest growths as it can- 
not without the delineat- 
ing lights and shades 
of heavy snow cover. 
The succession of dome structures from 
Poly Dome, above Tenaya Lake, to 
Fairview Dome at Tuolumne Meadows 
seem also to express a nobility greater 
than their summer mien. Their steep, 
glacier-polished slopes are free from snow 
in the regions of greatest verticality, 
but their rounded shoulders are softened 
anto more than their usual lines of beauty 
by the burden of snow that they carry, 
and their crowns are adorned with mas- 
sive cordons of white, which are corniced 
by wind action, a sculpturing to delight 
every viking and near-viking. A reading 
of the snow gauge on the summit above 
Cathedral Creek disclosed a depth of 
nine feet. 


T the lower end of Tuolumne 
Meadows we paused for lunch 
and to consume some of the dazzling 
view of the array of peaks that compose 
themselves about this great lake-like 


meadow in the mountain heights. No 
severe wind embarrassed us in our 
trek across this three-mile plain. We 


made our way straight to the Sierra Club 


Sierra Nevada Winter Journeys: 
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property, where the pioneer Lambert’s 
log cabin was in evidence as a mere 
mound. Then skirting the colossal Lam- 
bert’s Dome, we made our way to the 
Tuolumne Meadows ranger station. Here 
all was in order and readiness. We shared 
the roomy comfort of the structure with 
two Yosemite Park and Curry Company 
employees, who had journeyed to the 
site of the company’s Tuolumne Meadows 
Lodge for the purpose of filling the snow- 
house with a summer supply of “cold 
storage’. An abundance of food was 
available in our cache, and after a very 
hearty meal we retired upon dry mat- 
tresses and slept comfortably and long. 

The next morning, Sunday, March 20, 
our party divided. Some went back to 
their prosy labors of shoveling crusted 
snow into a log snow house; one group 
traveled the Tioga Road to Tioga Pass 
(9941 ft. elevation); and I climbed the 
steep sides of Lambert Dome to its crest 





ARNOLD WILLIAMS PHOTO 
(“It was, then, something of a shock to us to discover that the front end of 
the Tenaya cabin had been mashed in by a crush of snow lap 


(9400 ft.). Again I found the snow so 
heavily crusted that I walked upon it with- 
out snow shoes. With greatest ease 
climbed among lodgepole pines, mountain 
white pine, hemlocks, and juniper and 
mounted to the treeless expanses of the 
summit. Ere I knewit, I found myself on 
the crumbling edge of a snow cornice, the 
lip of which overhung an abyss of hundreds 
of feet. I withdrew to more stable areas 
and decided to forego inquiries into the 
probability of overhangs in favor of the 
fascinating views of the peaks on every 
side. 

To the east Mt. Dana and her com- 
panion, Mt. Gibbs, stood in their usual 
austerity. To the south of them the 
Lyell group was recognizable against 
the skyline, but the magnificence that 
distinguishes these glacier-covered moun- 
tains in summer was lacking. In winter 
the entire Sierra crest is a glory of dazzling 
white, and the individuality of the Lyell 
and McClure glaciers is engulfed in the 
endless field of ice. In the south the 
classic lines of Cathedral Peak stood out 
in massive relief against the sky—snow 
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. P. Russell 
covered in its entirety except for the 
Its § 
lesser brethren effectively closed the gap § 


graceful spire. Fairview Dome and 
between the Cathedral and Mt. Hoffman. 
I think the beauty of no peak is enhanced 
by winter’s heavy snow more than is that 
of Mt. Hoffman. In summer a rugged 
pile of cliffs and crests, in winter it be- 
comes a shapely mass whose irregularities 
cast soft shadows, intriguing as any 
charms to which mankind is susceptible. 
In the north Ragged Peak, Conness 
Mountain, and White Mountain brought 
a continuous rim of heights, seemingly, 
to the very flanks of Mt. Dana, from 
which my circumscription started. Who, 
I wonder, can regale himself in these 
surroundings and fail to understand why 
Tuolumne Meadows was John Muir’s 
favorite? 

I reveled in this affluence of scenic 
wealth with a feeling that my privilege 
to enjoy it had been cheaply bought. 
After searching in vain 
for evidence of the pres- 
ence of the white-tailed 
jack rabbits and rock 
conies that are to be 
found here in summer, | 
descended to the ranger 
cabin. Those members 
of the party who had 
journeyed to Tioga Pass 
soon returned with the 
report that prevailing 
winds that sweep the 
pass had left but a foot 
and a half of snow there. 


FTER a_ second 
night of refresh- 
ing sleep at the Tuol- 
umne Meadows cabin 
we all departed on our 
homeward journey. The 
Tenaya cabin was 
reached in due_ time, 
and it was decided, be- 
=. cause of the wet and 
sticky condition of the 
snow, to cover the last 
of the trip after 
nightfall when the snow 

surface would be frozen. 

From Tenaya Lake a new route was 
taken. We followed the Tioga Road up 
the long hill west of the lake and arrived 
at Snow Flat. Here we digressed ony 
southward onto a long ridge which extend- 
ed directly toward Yosemite. From the 
highest point reached, which was 8800 
feet, we obtained moonlight views of Mt. 
Hoffman, Porcupine Flat, and the Yose- 
mite Creek basin, which were second 
only to the exhilarating panoramas that 
encircled me as I stood on Lambert Dome. 
From no other vantage point known to me 
can such a comprehensive study be made 
of Mt. Hoffman from base to crest. 

Beyond this point our way led steadily 
downward. We descended and came 
then to a point where we pitched off sud- 
denly to the bottom of the Snow Creek 
trough. In the depths of Snow Creek 
Canyon we came upon our trail made five 
days before, and just as day was breaking, 
we emerged upon the rim of our beloved 
Yosemite gorge. It was with light hearts 
that we picked our way down the zigzags 
to the floor of Yosemite Valley. 
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tit. be- @ Mrs. Edward Dexter Knight, By 
larities president of the San Francisco i - 
Sy Woman’s Building Associa- oA. k¢ Iinar d 
*ptible. tion, and the butlding itself 7 
Yonness 4 
rought 
ningly, accommodations were anything 
: be but adequate. At that time the 
a City and County Federation of 
these Women’s Clubs, among others, 
“ ee. talked of the dire need for this 
Muir's building and deplored the appar- 
ently slight chance of getting it. 
— 4 In November, 1922, a member 
vilege of this federation noticed a 
wine vacant lot on Sutter and Mason 
Ment Streets that seemed to have 
tae possibilities. She went, with 
tailed other members, to the real estate 
ne company to see what could be 
0 be done. They learned that the 
wonide n lot was priced at two hundred 
— thousand dollars and that an 
re 7 option would take five thousand. 
ped Five thousand dollars—and 
= q not a cent in the treasury! — 
“1: 1 that lot must be theirs, they 
or The San Francisco ; decided. By dint of much can- 
‘ ’ ae FI vassing and eloquent prophesy- 
Jia Woman's Building was , ing ee got oa aad ve as- 
nae. : n sume five-hundred-dollar notes. 
ilies Plann ed, Financed Thus the San Francisco women 
noah. i . _ got their option; but fifty thou- 
Tuol- and Erected hrough sand dollars more had to be 
oral forthcoming in rma agp 
. ‘ft fi Enthusiastically they 
ur the Efforts of Women Mricrepter ey | sr 
a business men for aid but 
— discovered that these men 
7 RE women really progressing did not share their en- 
and these days, or are they thusiasm. It was too big 
the merely climbing a spec- a project for women to 
haus tacular beanstalk from handle, objected the men, 
fear which they will eventu- and tried to discourage 
nee ally come tumbling down to their their feminine petitioners. 
Mid-Victorian level? One writer ; 
was recently stated that, by a process of sag ge — 
Lup evolution, they are attaining their = to _s pea 
an rightful place; another has declared however. Ift ne men — ¢ 
‘pl that the men.of today are kept dizzy not help, they would get 
oak, trying to keep pace with the frenzied along without help. Ps 
the peregrinations of the so-called weaker they organized the Po 
800 sex, who, he hoped, would return to Francisco Women’s Clu 
Mt. their charming and proper plane of and its members went to 
nia femininity after this period of read- parent teachers’ Page 
md justment. In the face of such dis- tions, women ’s clubs, t “ 
hat cussions come tangible proofs that Mothers Congress, Mo 
i women are doing things. The pur- other groups, as well as 
oo port of this article, in fact, is to relate individual women, meee 
+ the story of how a women’s building it to them this way: “We 
dream materialized into a dream of a_ delegatesand sightseers, flocked intotown. need this money now, and in order to get 
ily building. The hotels, being taxed beyond their it we are selling life memberships for 
ithe This building, which was opened re- capacity, could not take care of all the twenty dollars apiece.” And they raised 
A, cently, is known as the San Francisco women who applied to them, and, as the their hfty thousand dollars. 
ile Women’s Building, and it was planned, city was overcrowded, many looked _ Their success emboldened them to offer 
ek financed, and erected entirely through vain for lodgings. life memberships in the San Francisco 
a the efforts of women in the face of seem- —__ The war period strengthened their de- Women’s Building Association as a means 
2 ingly insurmountable obstacles. sire for a building. Women engaged in of securing the balance of the needed two 
oa During the 1915 Exposition the women war work and those who came to be near hundred thousand dollars for the lot. 
oe of San Francisco realized their need of a_ their boys in the training camps could Memberships were sold at twenty dollars, 
‘ building. Women’s organizations, women find no living quarters. A semi-hotel was carrying no vote; fifty dollars, carrying one 
B of distinction, and friends of visiting men rigged up for their convenience, but its (Continued on page 60) 
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The Three Words that Sum Up the Wisdom of the Ages 


“Love one another,” 
urged the gentle Nazarene, compressing into three words 


| hte too late now to do your shopping early, but it’s never 
too late to carve a slice out of the joyous spirit of Christ- 
mas, put it in your pocket and carry it around with you 
the rest of the year. Christmas is the feast of good will to 
all men, of peace on earth. When the pungent odor of the 
Christmas tree fills the house and the soft glow of the candle 
lights its glittering burden, a miracle happens. For a few 
hours the human heart is cleansed of all its primitive lusts 
and passions; hatred, envy, greed are cast out, love, 
compassion, tolerance take their place. For a few hours 
man is really human; the tooth-and-claw inheritance of his 
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Why Does the Hottento 


OW that 1927 is tottering toward the final resting place 

of departed years, let’s admit frankly that its per- 
formance wasn’t quite as good as that of its immediate 
predecessor, 1926. In 1927 most of us had a little less and 
worried a little more than in 1926—though the worrying 
didn’t do any good and never will be of benefit to anyone. 
On the whole, though, we came through pretty well, except 
that a lot of us are watching the approach of the “‘presiden- 
tial year” with an anxiety that would be ridiculous if it 
weren’t pathetic. 

Honestly, friends, you might as well share the hottentot’s 
fear of a solar eclipse as to be scared by the effect of a presi- 
dential election on business. During a solar eclipse fear 
causes the hottentot to quit work and hide his face in some 
sheltered spot; during a “presidential year” a traditional 
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dim progenitors is submerged. 


the wisdom of the ages. Love one another lest ye perish 
from the face of the earth, is the command of history, yet 
the brute in man won’t let him obey except for one day in 
the year. 

Carve and pocket your slice of the Christmas spirit, 
cherish it until Santa Claus comes around again next year. 
Put it to work in June as well as in December. You'll have 
fewer of the goods eaten by rust and moths, but there’ll 
be more smiles on your face and a deeper peace in your heart. 
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Fear the Solar Eclipse? 


fear causes Big Business to pull in its horns and reduce its 
activities for a while, yet both fears have as solid a founda- 
tion as a circus tent. Under modern conditions the responsi- 
bilities resting upon the President of the United States are 
so tremendous that not one of them can or will seriously 
interfere with the orderly processes of production and distri- 
bution—with Business, in other words. Not one has so 
interfered for many, many years. Most of the disturbances 
Business has been exposed to were the results of the business 
men’s own actions; politics had nothing whatever to do with 
them except when business interests sought to gain selfish 
advantages through political action. 

There’s nothing to this “presidential year” fetish. Let’s 
bury it in an unmarked grave, mates, alongside of the belief 
that swamp air is the cause of malaria. 
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How 1928 Looks in the Mystic Crystal Ball 


VEN though the ostrich detests companionate marriage 

and stays hitched for life, he is a fool. He won’t 
face facts. Being of the West, we have our rightful share of 
exuberant optimism, but we don’t hide our heads in sand 
piles when a disagreeable fact comes along. Ostrich tactics 
have never yet saved anyone’s stern feathers. 

For some months business has been comparatively quiet. 
That’s a fact, but no cause for alarm. It should, however, 
induce us to look ahead and appraise the probable course 
of events in 1928 with eyes that are neither jaundiced nor 
covered with the pink glasses of fatuous hopes. 

What do we see in the economic crystal ball? Look hard! 
There’s the iron and steel industry, toiling slowly upward, 
responding to the increased demands of the automobile 
makers, Ford in the lead. With the huge Ford factories 
in full production again and the uncertainty as to Ford 
products and prices removed from the industry, the motor 
business and its related lines should pick up again. It was 
the drop in the automobile business that started the present 
slump, hence it is reasonable to assume that any improve- 
ment in the gas-buggy situation will spread in every direc- 
tion. 
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Look again. See that chap in overalls, with a rake in his 
hand and a scowl on his face? That’s the farmer. He’s mad, 
but not quite as mad as he was a year ago. Why? Because 
he can buy a little more this year than he could last. The 
price of cotton, wheat, beef, fruit and other things he sells 
is a little higher, the goods he has to buy are a little cheaper 
than they were a year ago. But in the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes he is still ’way behind us city chaps. Gosh 
all hemlocks, if we could only bring his buying power up 
to ours, wouldn’t we all be rolling in wealth! Think of the 
orders for stuff that would be pouring in everywhere if the 
forty-million farm population had twice as much money to 
spend as it has now! For your own good, give the demand 
for farm relief a sympathetic ear. 

The big textile industry probably won’t change much 
during the coming year. If the output of higher-priced 
cotton goods should shrink a little, silk and wool will take 
up the slack. It’s a cinch that the 120 million Americans, 
the farmers included, will have to be clothed and shod as 
usual in 1928; the condition of the clothing and shoe busi- 
ness next year will depend largely on dad’s state of mind. 
If he loosens up a little despite the presidential-year bogey, 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 






HUMORIST PUTS OVER A FAST ONE 
The man with the horn-like projection on the side of his 
head is none other than Will Rogers, the rope-twirling 
humorist. When he bites down on a joke he usually cracks 
openatruth. Here he is laughing off an across-the-continent- 
and-back-air trip. He left Burbank, Cal., at 7:40 o'clock 
Tuesday morning and arrived in New York Wednesday at 
midnight; left New York Thursday at one p. m. and was 
back home at 4:50 Friday afternoon 
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FOXY, WHAT? 
If you ask little Thelma Read of Kalispel, Montana 
she will tell you that blue-fox puppies make excellent 
playfellows. Her father manages the Monte Carlo 
fox farm so there are plenty of baby foxes about 
COURTESY OF GOLDA G. LAWSON 
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fish The little retriever’s mother nursed this lion cub up to tts 
present 250 pounds. And now when Mother Retriever wants 
; to go out the lion takes good care of the puppy as anyone look- 
ets ing at this picture can see. The affectionate stepbrothers 
lief here shown are the property of Mrs. Nancy Lee Nannetti 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 
The two tobacco plants shown are the result of an experi- 
ment at the University of California. The tall plant was 
treated with x-rays while the short one was allowed to grow 
naturally. Professors T. H. Goodspeed and A. R. Olson. 
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this line should do normally well. The outlook for the basic 
industries in 1928 is encouraging at this time, but you can’t 
buy things with encouragement. That takes cash. The 
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The Pulse of the West 


cash is in the pocket of the average citizen. If he feels safe 4 
enough to spend more, 1928 will be better than its predeces- 
sor. It’s all in the mind. 
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The Come-Back of the Reclamation Service Projects 


"THREE or four years ago you couldn’t give away a 
piece of farm land on most Reclamation Service proj- 
ects, even though you tied the gift with a pink ribbon and 
threw in a basketful of trading stamps. It’s different now, 
though. When the Reclamation Service last spring opened 
to entry 122 farm units on Wyoming’s North Platte project, 
251 qualified applicants, each one possessing at least $2000 
clear, having two years’ farm experience and good testi- 
monials as to industry and character, competed for the land 
in the first ten days. Of 148 farm units on the Klamath 
project, Oregon, all but ten had been allotted within three 
months after the opening, seventy settlers were building 
homes on their allotments and ten families were asking for 
the remaining seven units. 

These are merely a few samples of what is going on. But 
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America’s Conscience is 
HEN President-elect Harding announced his inten- 
tion of placing the Interior Department in charge of 

his Senate friend, Albert B. Fall, this publication immedi- 

ately, raucously and vociferously protested against the ap- 
pointment and asked for Secretary Fall’s resignation as 
soon as he took office. SUNSET maintained that Fall was 
most eminently unfitted for the post of guardian of the 
public domain because of his record in New Mexico and 
because he frankly and openly advocated the give-it-away- 
in-a-hurry policy in relation to public land. But there was 
no suspicion that Fall would in the giving away of public 
property proceed with sneering disregard of even the ordi- 
nary amenities. 

Harding’s administration is a dark chapter in American 
political history, so dark that no one has yet dared to tell 
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Soak ’Em First and Di 


EMEMBER the Julian Petroleum scandal that raised 

the temperature of the Los Angeles population to 120 
in the shade last summer? The leading figures in that scan- 
dal were S. C. Lewis, an oil promoter, president and con- 
trolling spirit of the Julian Petroleum Company by virtue 
of a gift of common stock from the notorious C. C. Julian, 
and his chum, bosom friend and confidential associate, 
Jake Berman alias Jack Bennett. Under their regime the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation followed the example of 
Pancho Villa, set up a printing press which ground out fake 
stock certificates with a par value of about two hundred 
million dollars. These fake certificates were used by Ber- 
man and Lewis as “security” for loans and in pool operations 
totaling probably a hundred million dollars. Both these 
men are indicted on various counts. 

The indictments were returned in June. Berman fied, 
surrendering after a European tour four months later. In 
October the court, at the request of the prosecution, post- 
poned the Julian Pete trials until January. From the news- 
paper reports of the statements made to the court it appears 
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Show This 

T least forty thousand American homes are worried 
over the mental deficiency of little Johnny or Mary, 


of Joe or Bess. Unnumbered fathers are tossing sleeplessly, 
countless mothers are shedding secret tears because they 


to 
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how did the change come about? Improved farming 
conditions, of course, were of primary importance in stim- 
ulating the demand for cheap irrigated land. Of equal 
importance, though, was the work of Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, who brought about an 
elimination of poor land from the projects, who worked 
out a feasible policy of paying the construction charges on 
the basis of the acre-value of the annual crops and who 
instituted a wise, farsighted colonization policy. 

The present condition of the Reclamation Service projects 
demonstrates the wisdom of choosing a strong, able, ex- 
perienced man for a difficult job and giving him a free hand 
in the doing. With such a policy even a government under- 
taking can be removed from the rocks and floated in deep 
water. 


Hitting on All Six Again 


the full truth. Next to Daugherty and Forbes, Fall was the 
most important of the looters. Already the United States 
Supreme Court in two civil actions has branded him as a 
“faithless public servant,” characterized the naval-oil 
leases he gave Sinclair and Doheny as being conceived 
fraudulently and ordered the oil lands returned to the public 
domain. And now Fall’s trial with Harry Sinclair, the oil 
corsair, is marked by charges of attempted jury-fixing. 
Apparently somebody forgot that Daugherty is no longer 
attorney general. 

It doesn’t make much difference whether Fall is sent to 
the penitentiary or to New Mexico. The important aspect of 
the case is the renewal of public interest in the oil scandals. 
The prosperity stupor seems to be leaving the American 
civic conscience. May this conscience function normally soon! 
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ker With Them Later 


that the postponement was agreed to by the receivers of 
the Julian company because they were hoping to recover 
much money from the lenders who were paid usurious inter- 
est by Lewis and Berman, but that this recovery was based 
on the “co-operation” and the memory of Lewis and Ber- 
man. It also appears from the guarded statements that 
this ‘‘co-operation” is not being given as wholeheartedly 
as the receivers expected. 

It’s bad policy to turn the courts of justice into a collec- 
tion agency. If they are to serve in this role, it would be 
far better and more effective if the Los Angeles district 
attorney would bring the defendants to trial, do his best to 
convict them and, if successful, make the length of the 
sentence depend on the degree of co-operation and the size 
of the restitution. Soak ’em first and dicker with ’em after- 
ward. Ifthe forty thousand Julian Pete victims will recom- 
mend this course to Asa Keyes, the district attorney of Los 
Angeles county, in sufficient numbers, he may be induced 
to change his tune and use the sledge hammer instead of 
velvet gloves. Hammer hard! 
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of a ‘‘Word-Blind”’ Child 


are afraid that the} have brought into the world defective 
children, boys and girls who are unable to learn to read or 
write. Every school is burdened with children of this kind; 
too many of them know well that this inability to learn to 
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SPEAKING OF QUEENS 
Miss Ella Dong, one of the contestants for queen of the 
Chinese “Feast of the Magnificent Lion” held recently in 
San Francisco is here shown using the Chinese adding 
machine to count up her votes 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 








West—in Pictures 


The Pulse of the 











SENATOR BORAH RIDES HIS HOBBY 
Here we have Senator William E. Borah of Idaho astride 
his favorite cob, “Jester”. The horse seems rather proud 
of his distinguished rider and perhaps he hopes someday to 
live in the presidential stables 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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HE KNOWS HIS PHILIPPINES 
David P. Barrows, former president of the Uni- 
versity of California and Chief of Education in 
the Philippines was recently mentioned as a 
candidate for the post of Governor-General of the 

Philippines to succeed the late General Wood 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 





SMILE A WHILE! 


The young playmates above are none other than Howard 
Marcus and his dog, Lindy von Biesenthal. “Lindy” 
recently flew from California to Utah to participate in 
the annual “‘pet show” of the Wasatch school, Salt 
Lake. Howard is the son of Louis Marcus 


COURTESY EDITH M. HINES 
SALT LAKE EVENING TELEGRAM PHOTO 
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read or write brands them as mentally defective, ard thou- 
sands of them have become rea/ mental defectives and have 
gone to swell the number of those confined in institutions. 

Now that particular form of misery and suffering will 
shortly disappear through the patient work of two scien- 
tists, Dr. Grace Fernald and Dr. Helen Keller of the Uni- 
versity of California who after ten years of research in Los 
Angeles announce that “word-blindness” occurs usually in 
otherwise perfectly normal children and can be cured easily 
in a short time. They have discovered that by co-ordinating 
muscular movements, ocular and oral impressions in the 
constant tracing of written words by “‘word-blind”’ children 
the blind spot can be bridged and the children can be taught 
to read and write without particular trouble. 

Just recently the two scientists applied their system to 
two boys who had already been certified to an institution 


LA LA 


The Pulse of the West 





In five months they re-educated these 
boys, enabled them to make astonishing progress in their | 
school work and graduate at the head of their classes. | 
Another “incurable” boy was returned to the second grade | 
to be re-educated under the new system. Six months after 
his return to school he was in the eighth grade and graduated 


for the insane. 


as an honor-student. Over three hundred Los Angeles 
school children, hitherto considered mentally defective 
because they could not learn to read or write, are now being 
re-educated and reclaimed from a life of torment by Dr. 
Helen Keller, loaned to the Los Angeles schools by the 
University of California. Imagine the joy that will flood 
these three hundred homes when the stigma of inferiority 
is removed from these children. If the city of Los Angeles 
contains more than 300 of these unfortunates, then there 
must be at least 40,000 in the rest of the United States. 
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Why Not Shoot All Navy Critics at Sunrise? 


"THE story of the ten superfluous navy yards on the 
Atlantic Coast is as stale as the original Ford joke. 
Everybody knows it. Almost twenty years ago Congress- 
man Frear of Wisconsin, investigating the contents of the 
congressional pork barrel, fished out these useless, money- 
eating navy yards and held them up to public view along- 
side of the rivers-and-harbors pork. He showed then that 
the Navy did not want this salt pork, that a reduction in 
their number had been recommended many times by the 
Navy, but that the log-rolling tactics of the Congressmen 
in whose districts the useless yards were located, kept them 
alive and hungry. 

Why, then, should the Navy Department come down 
like a sea-going tank on Admiral Magruder for reminding 
the public that there is immense waste in this situation? 
Speaking confidentially and just among us outsiders, it’s 


’ , 


More Trouble for Political 


| Fad June the citizens of Los Angeles decided that 
the machine of Kent Parrot, political boss of the Angel 
City, was primarily responsible for the rising tide of special 
assessments that threatened to engulf the holdings of thou- 
sands of small property owners. Therefore the sovereign 
citizens went to the polls and kicked nearly all of Parrot’s 
men out of the city council. 

In November San Francisco likewise connected the toe 
of its boot with the seat of the pants worn by a political 
boss who had become overly ambitious. Sheriff Tom Finn 
of San Francisco—the city, by the way, has a combined 
city-and-county government and needs a sheriff about as 
badly as the Navy needs more admirals—was a towel 
bearer of the Schmitz-Ruef gang that plundered the city 
after the 1906 earthquake. By dint of perserverance and 
industry he established himself as hereditary sheriff and 
self-appointed political boss, dispensing even federal patro- 
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Bounty Money and 


[Is your state paying liberal bounties for dead coyotes, 
wolves, mountain lions and similar predatory animals? 
If it is disbursing the taxpayer’s money for this purpose, ask 
your legislature to stop it. Bounty money is just waste, 
says the Biological Survey, because it does not accomplish 
anything. Minnesota, for instance, has paid a bounty on 
wolves for nearly fifty years during which time almost a 
million and a quarter of the state’s money has gone to 
hunters, yet the wolf population does not decrease. Year 
after year the same amount, around a hundred thousand 
dollars annually, is spent for wolf bounties, indicating that 
the supply is being maintained. 

Under the state bounty system the hunters would be 
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possible, even probable that Admiral Magruder would have 
been patted on the back by the satraps of the Navy De- 
partment if he had confined his cutting remarks to the 
superfluous navy yards. But when he extended them to the 
superfluous admirals, when he pointed out the overstaffed 
condition of the navy, he stepped on the shoal-water corns 
of many permanently anchored sailors. 

That’s our guess as to the reasons for the instant punish- 
ment of the literary admiral. The Navy does not like to 
see its own skeleton paraded publicly; Congress would 
rather cover its share of the pork barrel with discreet 
silence. Between the two the Navy waste will probably be 
continued, the useless Atlantic navy yards and the super- 
fluous admirals will remain in service and the Pacific coast 
won’t get the new navy yard urgently required for the 
national defense. 

Bosses on the Pacific Coast 

nage with a discriminating hand. This fall he believed he 
saw an opportunity to extend his power. James Rolph 
had been mayor of San Francisco for sixteen years. Finn 
believed the fickle public was ready for a change, so he 
trotted out a candidate of his own against Rolph, whereupon 
the Rolph forces brought out their own candidate for sheriff 
against Finn, gave wide publicity to Finn’s record, defeated 
him for sheriff and wiped the floor with the boss and his 
candidate for mayor. 

Unfortunately Union Labor strongly supported Matthew 
Brady, the present district attorney whose fitness for the 
office was questioned by the bar association. San Francisco 
will have to put up with him for four years more. 

It may look at times as though the civic conscience were 
completely paralyzed, but the paralysis vanishes as soon 
as decent newspapers hammer the story of the true condi- 
tions home to their readers. 
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Wolf Birth Control 


foolish if they destroyed the source of their revenue. They 
don’t, according to the Biological Survey. Many of them 
deliberately set free a trapped female wolf or coyote about 
to have a litter of pups; part of every- litter dug up out of 
dens is allowed to grow up; at one time coyotes were 
actually bred in captivity in order to collect the bounty in 
large chunks. 

California has succeeded in bringing about a remarkable 
reduction in the number of mountain lions, but not through 
the payment of botinties. The Golden State hired a pro- 
fessional hunter by the year to go out and kill lions. This 
system is recommended to other Western states that may 
still be paying ineffective bounties. 
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ARMSTRONG, IN THE TACOMA NEWS’TRIBUNE 


The Supreme Judgment! 
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BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Running Wild! 





(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 























DING, IN THE LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Why Good Men Don’t Go Into Politics in Mexico 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Don’t Worry, There’s Enough for Both! 
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lnrteresting Westermers 








N winter when wind and rain sweep 
across Puget Sound, navigating a 
fourteen-foot boat is not always an 
easy undertaking, even for an ex- 
perienced seaman; yet this is the 
daily task of Alice Emel, twenty-two- 
year-old girl of Coyle, Washington. 

Miss Emel is Uncle Sam’s only girl 

“mailman” who delivers by water. In a 
fourteen-foot steel boat equipped with an 
out-board motor she carries mail to the 
dozen families living at Seabeck, Wash- 
ington. Seabeck, situated on Hood Canal 
three miles across the Sound from Coyle, 
would be entirely isolated from news of 
the world were it not for Miss Emel. And 
because she hates to disappoint them she 
often makes a rather risky voyage. 

“Sometimes,” she said modestly, “when 
the weather is bad and the water looks 
dangerous I am tempted to stay home, 
but when I think of my people waiting 
anxiously for their letters and newspapers 
I put on my ‘regalia’ and go. 

During the rainy season Miss Emel 
wears a complete waterproof outfit to 
protect her from the rain and waves which 
would otherwise drench her from head to 
foot. When asked why she handles such 
a job she replied that she needs the in- 
come. 

“Work is scarce here in Coyle,” she 
said. ‘I wanted to take vocal lessons, and 
this was the only job I could get to earn 
money.” 

A year and a half ago the Government 


Uncle Sam’s Sea-going 


Mail-maid 


A Baby’s Record-breaking 
Mileage 


A Distinguished Volcanologist 
Oregon’s First Woman Fudge 


Some Camera-shy Feminines 
ow 


asked for bids to handle the route. Miss 
Emel put in her bid and got the job in 
competition with several men. They 
laughed at her when she said she expected 
to make the trip through summer and 
winter in a boat with an out-board motor. 
But she laughs at them now, for, since she 
began, only once has the weather pre- 
vented her from covering the route. 

“Yes, ve had some hard trips,” she 
confessed. “At times the water has been 
so rough that it took me over two hours 


@ Alice Emel is the only girl who delivers 
mail for Uncle Sam by water. Her route 
1s from Coyle, Washington, to Seabeck, 
three miles across the Hood Canal. It’s a 
dangerous job in winter storms but Miss 
Emel says she needs the money for a 
musical education 


to make the round. But so far, whenever 
I have started, I’ve always got there. 

“One day everybody warned me not to 

go. There had been a heavy storm the 
night before and the wind was still high. 
When I left they stood watching from the 
dock expecting to see me swamped. I got 
about a quarter of the way across when a 
big roller caught up with me and washed 
over the stern. It didn’t do much damage 
except that it tore the lead from the spark 
plug and killed the motor. I drifted help- 
lessly for a half-hour trying to fix it. 
Every time I’d lay down my oar to give 
attention to the motor the boat would 
veer around in the trough of the waves 
and scoop water. I don’t know what 
would have happened if a government 
patrol boat hadn’t come. They pulled 
up alongside and sheltered me from the 
wind while I fixed the motor. They 
wanted me to turn back but I wouldn’t. 
I guess they thought I was stubborn. 
Anyway, they were nice to me, because 
they followed all the way across to sec 
that I arrived safely. Whenever I have a 
hard trip like that I always feel repaid 
when I see how glad my people are to get 
their mail.” 

In 1925 Miss Emel represented the 
State of Washington in a national beauty 
contest. So perhaps the mail is not the 
only welcome attraction for Seabeck folks 
when they see her boat come bouncing 
over the waves. 

Kart EuGene GERHARDT. 





This Merry Maid is a Sea-faring “Postman” 
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A Nautical Winner 


We would like to pin a 
Also a 
Name, David George 
Two-and-a-half 
years old. Has traveled 32,000 nautical miles. 
A potential pirate, too—nobody knows how 
many hearts he has already stolen 


@ Sailor ahoy! 
medal on him for winsomeness. 
medal for mileage. 
Lough. Born on a ship. 


OME men go to sea when they are 

very young, but two-and-a-half- 
year-old David George Lough has been at 
sea all his life. He was born aboard the 
steamship Scottish Minstrel, of which his 
father, A. N. Lough, is master, and his 
mother has been making her home aboard 
with her husband for several years. 

Little David has covered 32,000 nauti- 
cal miles and has been either carried or 
has walked ashore in seven foreign coun- 
tries. Quite a record, and one believed 
to be without an equal. Sailors aboard 
the Scottish Minstrel consider the boy a 
real pal, and during their spare time play 
and romp with him over the decks in his 
games. They make toys for him, and he 
has several miniature sailing vessels worth 
considerable money that they have made 
for him. He is a good seaman and now 
walks over the decks in all kinds of 
weather. A glimpse at the picture would 
denote that he has already acquired 
“sea-legs.” 

The child was born when the vessel was 
near Los Angeles. When he is old enough 
to attend school he will be taken ashore to 
acquire education other than seamanship. 

Juuian F. Haas. 
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OU may not know it, but the 

United States owns more vol- 
canoes than does any other country, and 
Dr. T. A. Jaggar of the Volcano Observa- 
tory in Hawau, with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is recognized as the best authority 
on volcanoes in the world today. Active 
volcanoes have a “pulse” for which there 
has been invented a device that records 
every movement within them. Dr. Jaggar 
invented the device, and the United States 
Government is sending him to Alaska, to 
California and to various Island posses- 
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sions to install these “pulse-taking” 
devices known scientifically as seis- 
mographs, that accurate records may 
be kept of how the mountains behave 
over periods of time. 

Dr. Jaggar and the Government can 
use these records to ascertain when 
and where there is to be an upheaval, 
and with that information warnings 
will be broadcast. 

There are four hundred and twenty- 
five active volcanoes in the world 
today but the only active one in the 
United States is Mount Lassen in the 
northern part of California, and Dr. 
Jaggar says that this mountain is the 
hardest and biggest problem that the 
United States Geological Survey ever 
undertook to study, pointing out that 
it has a violent eruption but once 
every hundred years or so. But while 
Lassen is now alone in activity in the 
United States, Dr. Jaggar will tell you 
that the probabilities for upheavals 
are quite as great from Mounts 
Shasta, Rainier and Hood or other 
dormant volcano-formed mountains 
in California. 

Dr. Jaggar began scientific work as a 
professor at Harvard University, and dur- 
ing a volcanic eruption in Madagascar, 
Africa, was sent by the University and the 
Government to head an expedition for 
relief and for scientific study. He was 
sent to Japan to study Fujiama, and again 
to study causes of the last great earth- 
quake in Japan. 

He placed a seismograph at Mineral, 
near the base of Lassen, a year ago, and 
will install another at Viola on the north- 
ern side of this mountain. Within the 
next ten years he will have two more in- 


MOUNT LASSEN (CALIFORNIA) 
OBSERVATORY IN WINTER 
@ This station 1s located at Mineral, in 
Tehama County, at the foot of the mountain. 
Lassen 1s the only active volcano in the 
United States, and its pulse is accurately 
recorded by the seismograph in the cellar, 
unaffected by any violence of weather 
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struments at Lassen, so that it can be 


studied from north, south, east and 
west. He returned recently from Kodiak, © 
Alaska, where he established another seis- 
mograph. There is also one at Sitka. He 
has explored the Aleutian islands, report- 
ing much volcanic activity there. Because 
these islands are mainly uninhabited, very 
little notice has been given to their vol- 
canic disturbances. He calls them the 
“Jumping Mountains” because they bob 
up and down from the ocean level. 

Dr. Jaggar now makes his headquarters 
at Kilauea, Hawaii, where most of his re- 
search work is done, but he is sent to every 
country in the world to further his studies. 
He knows as much about earthquakes as 
about volcanoes and there is never a quake 
or eruption of any importance anywhere 
but that he is dispatched immediately for a 
scientific report. Lester E. LAFFERTY. 


(Dr. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., eminent geologist 
and volcanologist, a world-authority, with 
headquarters at Volcano House, Hawatt. 
His researches and reports to the United 
States Government, covering all volcanic 
quarters of the globe, have been of invaluable 
importance to science 




























This Famous Scientist Knows His Volcanoes 
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A Lady on the Bench 


HERE are in Portland eminent 
jurists who find their relaxation 
in golf and in fishing, but only one in mak- 
ing pies. A highly commendable diver- 


sion, since Judge Mary Jane Spurlin is of 


the persuasion of whom pies are just natu- 
rally expected. 

The first woman judge in Oregon took 
her seat on the District bench of Mult- 
nomah county the first day of April, 1926, 
to fill out the unexpired term of Judge 
Robert Diech. Seated in her comfortable 
office Miss Spurlin told me about it: 

‘‘An experience unique for me, and not 
anticipated, I assure you. It was trail- 
blazing for a woman to invade the Oregon 
bench, and pioneering has its hardships as 
well as its rewards. My personal reac- 
tions? I was not conscious of any. Seen 
in retrospect, the experience has been 
broadening. Not necessarily, though, 
does such experience harden one toward 
life or toward transgressors. It gives in- 
sight into underlying causes, and that in 
itself should create a greater understand- 
ing, a deeper sympathy—a healthy sym- 
pathy which can be made a constructive 
force differing from one that is purely 
sentimental. 


AUNE STUDIO 
PHOTO 


“IT was born near a village in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Virginia, the third in a family of nine 
children. There is a distinct advantage 
in being a member of a large family. It 
has a real educational value, for early and 
unconsciously one is taught the legitimate 
rights and the just limitations to the 
rights of others.” 

Miss Spurlin in her early years spent 
much of her time on a farm in the whole- 
some out-doors. For a year she taught 
in a country school where there were little 
children, in-between children, and boys 
and girls older and taller than herself. 
Then her family decided to move to Can- 
ada and Mary Jane went with them. Even 
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as a tall slender girl Miss Spurlin had 
academic leanings, as can be attested by 
the fact that, having received a special 
invitation, she attended the first parlia- 
ment held in Edmonton. She attended 
Strathcona University at Edmonton, 
later taking a business college course, and 
for several years was stenographer and 
clerk in law and insurance offices. 
Fourteen years ago she came with her 
family to Portland. Always a volunteer 
worker in social, civic and political organi- 
zations and profoundly interested in adult 
education, she decided upon a course in 
the Northwestern College of Law. After 
matriculation she entered private law 
practice, taking any and all cases she 
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@ Mary Jane Spurlin, Ore- 
woman 
Miss Spurlin began her career 
as teacher in acountry school, 
later graduating from 
Northwestern College of Law. 
She 1s keenly interested in the 
education of women to their 
civic duties 
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could 
handle. Unsparing of 
self and time and labor, 
she has won recognition 
quickly, a fact evidenced 
by her appointment to 
the bench early in her 
career. The judgeship 
meant more to Miss 
Spurlin than appeared 
on the surface. In regard 
to this achievement she said: 

“My appointment was an_ opening 
wedge only. Surely we shall see more 
women as judges in the state of Oregon. 
My own policy was to meet each situation 
as it arose, with an open mind. Each 
case is individual and as such I tried to 
deal with it.””, Many difficulties beset the 
man or woman upon whom are thrust the 
responsibilities of administering a court. 
Miss Spurlin faced these with tact and 
wisdom, winning practically the unani- 
mous commendation of the Portland bar 
for efficiency as a district judge. She 
brought to the bench these important 
qualifications: a trained mind without 
bias, an unyielding determination to work, 
and an instinctive feeling for honesty. 
She has exceptionally keen perception in 
the matter of lying. 

“Say, bo, tell that judge the whole truth, 
whether it’s for you or against you, then 
take your chances,” one offender passed 
on to another, “for no lie will ever get by!” 

And a crowded docket for the last term 
of her office is evidence of the respect for 
her ability, won from her colleagues. 

Miss Spurlin is keenly interested in the 
education of women to their civic duties. 
She conducts classes through the League 
of Women voters where, if you are con- 
cerned in arriving at a solution of some of 
our political problems, she will give you 
the benefit of her years of specialized 
training. She is a member of the Sorop- 
timist Club, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, a member of the Child 
Welfare Commission and of the National 
League of Women Voters, vice-president 
of the Woman’s Convalescent Home and 
president of the Confederation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Born a Virginian, Miss Spurlin might 
have been expected to lead the conven- 
tional life of the southern woman. Instead 
she has elected to carry high courage into 
wider and more diversified fields, and by 
earnestness of purpose, feminine refine- 
ment and great ability, she has won the 
approval of men 

Lean I_tipGe THompson. 


judge. 
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Camera-shy Westerners 


HE Indian squaw has taken her 

place in the ranks of the new 
woman movement, and like her pale-face 
sisters has invaded the field of commerce. 
But, business woman though she be, she 
has not forgotten all ancient taboos. 
Though she covets tourist cash she cannot 
endure tourist kodaks. Hence the shawl- 
shrouded faces of these Santa Clara pueblo 
pottery vendors who offer their lustrous 
black wares on the grass beside the New 
Mexico Art Museum at Santa Fé. Note 
the sun-shades. They also are of emer- 
gency service when cameras appear. 


H. H. 8. PHOTO 15 i SLAWSON. 
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eA Sketch Which Concerns 
Itself With One of the 
Unelected Rulers of These 
Times in These Powerful 
United States of America 


OBODY has ever succeeded 

in writing government into 

constitutions, laws and ad- 

ministrative regulations. Of 

course, you couldn’t put 
men into documents, but the documenta- 
tion can never record the actualities of 
eovernment. There always has been and 
always will be an unrecorded, if not un- 
seen, government. And that need 
not be said in any sinister sense. 
Governments are not abstractions 
bounded by ether. They are 
always in contact with realities 
and men. They act and are acted 
upon. There is nothing in organic 
law or in statutes that defines 
their reactions. These are often 
profound—and, so, the causative 
agents of those reactions become, 
in effect, a part of government. 

Subject to the foregoing ex- 
planation, this sketch purposes to 
concern itself with one of the 
unelected rulers of these times 
in these powerful United States of 
America. He came out of the 
West, he resides in New York and 
he acts largely in Washington. 
He rules the air, and therefore 
becomes part of government by 
the inescapable effects of what he 
does. We present, then, Merlin 
Hall Aylesworth, so recorded in 
the birth certificate but commonly 
known as “Deac,” president of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

“Deac” began his career, quite 
unconsciously, by selecting a min- 
ister and a college president for 
father, for we have it, on the 
authority of “Who’s Who” that 
the children of such men have a 
mortgage on distinction. His early 
environment was a bit of a handi- 
cap, for it wasn’t quite western 
enough, although to eastern eyes 
Iowa and California are neighbors. 
But before it was too late the 
family moved to Colorado, and. the boy 
was educated in Colorado Agricultural 
College, Colorado University, Denver 
University and somewhat in wild and 
woolly, though not exactly western, 
University of Wisconsin, with some finish- 
ing touches at Columbia University 
(though that should not be held against 
him by broad-minded westerners?) When 
he finished with Columbia he was a lawyer 
by profession. With such a complete 
engineering education, it is not surprising 
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that soon after he entered active life in 
his home state he was appointed chairman 
of the Colorado Public Utility Commis- 
sion. At this time he was barely twenty- 
eight years old. He succeeded so well in 
regulating the power interests that they 
concluded that it would be well to have 
him do his regulating from within instead 
of from without. Consequently he was 
“induced to devote himself,’ in the 
words of a not too impartial biographer, 
“to devote himself,” mind you, to public 
relations work, as an executive of the 
Utah Power and Light Company, with 
many plants in Utah and Idaho and 
headquarters at Salt Lake City.” 

That was about the time when great 
corporations began to do away with 
publicity agents and supersede them. with 
“directors of public relations” further 





Merlin Hall Aylesworth, President of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


entitled as vice-presidents. Sometimes 
the occupant of the job was changed, but 
more often the change of title was quite 
sufficient. All men are born free and 
equal but they like to “do business with 
headquarters.” Many a genius of public 
relations has failed for lack of a resound- 
ing designation. The press agent who 
couldn’t put over a personal item on the 
society page has found himself writing 
editorials after the attachment of a re- 
splendent title. Anyway, the public 
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‘The West at Washington. 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


relations of the Utah Power and Light 
Company became so powerful and en- 
lightened under the regime of the ag- 
grandized director of public relations, 
that the directors of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association fancied that he 
might be of great help in boosting their 
organization into public favor. The 
fancy was converted into a_substantial 
employment contract, and Merlin, the 
public relations magician, was translated 
from Salt Lake City to New York, as 
manager of the N. E. L. A. Again, a 
more spacious title turned the trick. For 
does not his biographer record: 
“Since 1919 the National Electric 
Light Association has become the 
leading organization of the kind 
in the world?” Nobody associates 
it with sordid self-seeking greater 
profits, better franchises, higher 
rates and larger dividends. On 
the contrary, it is now universally 
accepted as a_pro-bono-publico 
body whose mission is to keep 
public utilities “working harmo- 
niously, and in responsive touch, 
with public sentiment and expec- 
tations.” What could be nicer? 


N the meantime a great new 

industry had been growing 
up, quite unsuspected by our 
hero—the radio industry. It is 
a publicity industry, if there ever 
was one, and the most public part 
of it is the broadcasting end. Its 
publicity is inherent and auto- 
matic. It can not function with- 
out publishing itself. It is its 
own advertising. Universal, but 
potentially universal in_ self-de- 
structive as well as_ beneficial 
publicity. 

It would never do to let such an 
engine of publicity run wild; it 
might harm the dear public. A 
council of public benevolence was 
held by the great corporations 
affected by the development of 
radio, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the public from any evil in- 
cidence of their own activities. 
Such are the noble times in which 
we are privileged to live! The 
council unanimously voted that the man 
to manage their National Broadcasting 
Company was none other than our “‘Colo- 
rado boy” of less than forty. He ad- 
mitted that he knew nothing about radio 
on the technical side, but what is technic 
compared with public relations wizardry? 
Technicians are made, but successful 
directors of public relations are born— 
and the birthrate is low, appallingly low, 
when you consider how much _ public 
(Continued on page 61) 
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ANY an artist, resenting the 
studied symmetry and com- 
mercial standardization of 
present-day methods, finds 
in the architecture of his 
home the only opportunity 
to voice the irrepressible 
joy of living which fills his 
soul. A cottage in Normandy, 
centuries old, furnished the 
inspiration for the archi- 
tectural expression of Nor- 
man Beach's artistic in- 
dividuality—long, sweeping, 
lop-sided roof lines, deep-set, 
narrow glass slits, bracketed 
front porch roof shelters, odd- 
shaped thin closet lights, 
stained wooden storm win- 
dows tucked close up under 
the eaves, and a Norman 
pigeon-house atop the side 
gable peak. With its art- 
lessly arranged planting and 
consequent satisfying tout 
ensemble, could even an art- 
ist’s heart desire more? 


An 
Artist 
Designs 
Ais 
Own 


Pb scheme of a decorative front 
window. A dash of color in 
the leaded glass coat of arms 
adorning this window lends 
just that touch of distinction j 
required to lift it above the or- 
dinary conception of windows 


Home 
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OMES of the Spanish style are 
particularly adaptable to Cali- 
fornia climate and scenery, aside 
from their association with the state’s 
early history. The one shown here ex- 
emplifies this architecture in an especially 
consistent and pleasing manner. With 
its walled-in garden, red tile roof and plain 
white walls of stucco, finished with a wood 
trim about the windows and elsewhere in 
green and dark brown, together with the 
outside stairway rising to a small recessed 
balcony, it presents an uncommonly at- 
tractive street appearance. It is the resi- 





HE Spanish tradition 
in early California 
architecture 15 ex- 
pressed with delightful 
simplicity in the street 
view (above) of this 
interesting home. Walls 
are plain white stucco, 
roof red-tiled, wood 
trim green and brown. 
The stairway rises to a 
recessed balcony. Out- 
side doors are of heavy 
oak 


USTIC  weather-re- 
sisting furniture in- 
vites the year round to 
the patio within two 
rear-extending wings. 
An effective note is 
the matching colors of 
awnings, umbrella and 
swing-seat 


ARCHITECT 
WALLACE NEFF 
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dence of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Fenn, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

The patio, embraced within rear-ex- 
tending wings, is paved with stone, laid in 
cement. Rustic, weather-resisting furni- 
ture, with a bright-colored garden um- 
brella and a swing-seat of the same colors 

both matching the window awnings— 
combine to give it a charming atmosphere 
and make it an enjoyable and inviting 
place for spending mornings or afternoons 
during California’s long rainless season, 
and an ideal place to sun one’s self between 
(Continued on page 76) 
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HE dining-room, as seen from 
the entrance hall, through a 
broad, open arch. Directly off 
from it, on the right, lies the 
rear patio, accessible through 
glass doors. In the dining- 
room, reception hall and living- 


room, all inside doors are of 
southern gum and all wood trim 
1s of Oregon pine, both doors and 
trim being finished in dark 
brown. Outside doors are of 
oak, but similarly finished. As 
in the hall and living-room, the 
lighting fixtures in the dining- 
room are of black wrought-iron 
and the walls are light gray 


ROM the reception hall rises the 
Stairway to the second-floor 
rooms, and directly over the 
front door, which 1s of arched 
design, 1s an interesting inside 
balcony effect. Both the stairway 
and the balcony’ have hand- 
wrought tron railings, and the 
hall’s lighting is provided by a 
pair of tall standard lamps, also 
of hand-wrought tron. Deep red 
tile 1s used for the flooring and 
also for the stairway steps 
and risers 
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GARDEN, to be fully satisfac- 

tory, should be something more 

than a thing of beauty to the eye. 
It should possess tangible allurements for 
comfort, that one may spend within it 
every possible leisure moment, thus com- 
bining enjoyment of its beauty with the 
profit that results from outdoor healthful- 
ness. The garden retreat of Lee A. Phillips 
in Los Angeles, shown in the above illus- 
tration, serves such a purpose charmingly 
and excellently. It is designed as a de- 
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tached pergola, with four corner pillars 
constructed of brick, the overhead frame- 
work comprised of the usual pergola beams 
and crosspieces. Over this framework is 
spread a heavy mantle of climbing roses 
which shade the interior quite completely. 
It is floored with brick and invitingly 
furnished with weather-resisting seats. 
Not only is this retreat an ornamentation 
to the grounds. It provides a genuinely 


enjoyable place in which to rest or 
read. C.. A. Ee. 
Pottery 
Far 
made 


at 
Hopi 
[ndian 
Reservation, 


Arizona 
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On the very stamping grounds of the 
now radical Chinese, the question of for- 
eign extraterritorial privileges will be 
debated with American mission schools 
and British national universities. In Ma- 
nila the youths will consider Philippine 
independence with native students of the 
University of the Philippines on Novem- 
ber 25. 

Speaking engagements have been ar- 
ranged before university and radio audi- 
ences in Colombo, Ceylon, and at Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow, Rangoon and Bombay, 
India, upon subjects such as “Political 
America,” ‘The International Mind,” 
“America and Prohibition,” “Happiness 
in the Steel Age,” and other economic, 
political and social topics. During a week 
in India, the boys will have time to ob- 
serve the causes of ferment in this trouble- 


some phase of the British 
Empire. 
R. M. W. HICKMAN, 
registrar at Assuit 


College, Egypt, has extended 
them an invitation to remain 
awhile at Assuit, there to visit 
King Tut’s tomb, and the 
Valley of the Kings near his- 
toric He and the Nile River. 

After a two weeks’ study 
tour of European nations, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands, further debates 
will be held in Great Britain 
and Ireland during February 
1928. Formal agreements 
mailed to schools en route call 
for such questions as the can- 
cellation of allied war debts, the 
success or failure of democracy, 
the practicability of Prohibi- 
tion, and the relative merits of 
George Bernard .Shaw and 
Henry Louis Mencken. The 
world may well have faith 
that the spirits of Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Burke or even of Woodrow 
Wilson if you please will smile on such 
scenes before conservative and critical 
English audiences. The quality of 
fair play, long an English characteristic, 
impels them to prepare these whimsical 
speeches on the great dramatic seer and 
our cynical literary prophet, thereby re- 
vealing some of the humor of life which 
both nations share. In Scotland, they 
are not arguing the cancellation of war 
debts, knowing full well the notorious 
heckling of speakers manifested at certain 
political meetings. Prohibition is far 
more appropriate at St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. So it is 
that in Shefheld and at the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, Ireland, the question to 
be unravelled is, “Resolved, that democ- 
racy is a failure.” 

Before the Oregonians have made good 
their claim of a around the civil- 
ized world they will participate next 
March and April in the major events ar- 
ranged with more than a score of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities across the 
continent. An original “Oregon” system, 
involving periods of cross-questioning and 
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A Talking Tour 


(Continued from page 15) 


facilitating more humorous, spontaneous 
and interesting expression of ideas, will 
be an innovation in many of these forensic 
events. Early next May the last contest 
will be held with the University of Nev- 
ada and thus will end, on the Pacific 
coast where it is now beginning, the first 
world debate tour of an American uni- 
versity—the first in history by college 
undergraduates. 

Oxford University sent a team of three 
graduates on an American tour in 1924. 
One of its members was Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, son of Great Britain’s recent 
prime minister. Just a year ago three 
graduates of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, averaging twenty-six years of 
age, toured America and eventually made 


Portrait 


By S. BERT COOKSLEY 


There was always the locked door, the hidden room; 
He did not care to have you see 
Everything 
Stoop-shouldered and spare, 

His shoes making a brushing sound 
Through the leaves and his hair 

Tumbling about like a small mound 

Of white flowers, he would go 

Walking over the hill roads 

Smelling the cool wind and the sweet flow 
Of tree perfumes; he would hear the toads 
Take up their brisk song and the thicket 
Sparrows returning and the little band 

Of maples squeaking. Once a dead cricket 
Came back with him, wrapped in his warm hand. 


In the green gloom, 


separately and independently, a circuit 
of the globe. No work aside from de- 
bating was either contemplated or per- 
formed by them. 

Obstacles since the first correspondence 
was entered into two years ago seemed to 
assure failure of the enterprise. How was 
Mr. Hempstead, as General Forensic 
manager who conceived the idea, to get in 
touch with proper authorities, say in 
Australia or Scotland? How could the 
forensic committee composed partly of 
unimaginative professors used to dealing 
with a hard-headed, tight-fisted legis- 
lature, convince itself that the tour should 
be authorized by the student body and by 
the President of the University? Why not 
spend this money for an extensive local 
forensic program? Where could three ade- 
quately equipped student representatives 
be found who would be willing to sacrifice 
of their time, energy, and money, far in 
advance when it remained only a possi- 
bility? Was it not a herculean under- 
taking to blend a satisfactory schedule in 
so many different countries each having 
special school seasons and conditions and 
to conform the itinerary to the western 
MAGAZINE 7” 
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team’s own needs as regards steamship 
connection? 

Outstanding students in the two upper 
classes desired places and undoubtedly 
the three gifted public speakers selected 
are distinguished representatives of their 
Alma Mater. Their capable minds have 
been guided by the spirit of idealism in 
international relations. All are ardent 
advocates of world peace. One won a 
high place in Pacific coast oratory com- 
petition upon the subject of the Federal 
Constitution and a northwest champion- 
ship on the subject of peace. Another 
took first place in the 1926 national inter- 
collegiate peace oratory contest with an 
address entitled “Shadows of Truth.” 

Hempstead is a senior in Journalism, 
fact which partly explains why he saw 
from the beginning the value of the trip 

from an advertising standpoint. 

He is twenty years old, three 

year varsity debater and orator, 

member of Phi Kappa Psi, 
Sigma Delta Chi, and Delta 
Sigma Rho. As chairman of 
the forensic committee and 
general forensic manager at 
Oregon, he is business manager 
of the expedition. 

McCroskey, senior in the 
college of literature, science 
and the arts and aged twenty- 
one is preparing for the law 
profession. He is a three-year 
debater and orator, and a 
member of Phi Gamma Delta 
and Delta Sigma Rho. He 
won the faculty cup for being 
the best all-around man in the 
junior class of 1928. He has 
taken to the writing of poetry 
as an avocation. He captains 
the debate team. 


HOMPSON, who is 
twenty years of age, 
is a junior in pre-law, two- 
year debater and orator, and 
member of Phi Gamma Delta, and Delta 
Sigma Rho. His function is that of 
carrying on local negotiations en route. 

“Student ambassadors of good will” 
they have been termed. It is the hope of 
each that the tour will be one of lasting 
benefit to the English speaking world, 
not so much because of what they say, 
but because of the precedent set. Their 
thoughts on international affairs may 
have little influence except as it moulds 
their own lives in the service of mankind, 
but if a precedent of friendly international 
debating encourages something more than 
academic discussions, then such meetings 
may be a future influence to be reckoned 
with. 

From their cradles these boys have 
lived in the land of the setting sun. It is 
the spirit of the pioneer that has urged 
them to develop their own university of 
travel. Is that spirit to emanate from 
them to the peoples with whom they come 
in contact? If so they have gone Horace 
Greeley one better. Their advice to 
young men will be: 

“Go around-the world, young man. Go 
around the world.” 
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A few weeks ago, Buick manufactured the 
two millionth Buick and thereby established 
the most spectacular production record in fine 
car history. 


Attainment of the two million mark is a note- 
worthy accomplishment in any motor car 
field; but it assumes epic proportions when 
considered in terms of a car of Buick caliber. 
Give thought, for a moment, to thedeeper, more 
significant phases of this Buick achievement: 
It took twenty years to produce the first mil- 
lion Buicks—and only four years to produce 


the second million— striking proof of the 
swift growth of Buick popularity. 


During this twenty-four year period, the mo- 
toring public has demonstrated its faith in 
Buick quality by investing almost three bil- 
lion dollars in Buick cars. 


In return, the two million Buicks have trav- 
eled scores of billions of carefree Buick miles. 
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The 2 Millionth Buick 


joins its Brothers on the road 


Moreover, approximately 1,600,000 of the 
2,000,000 Buicks still serve their owners. 
These facts constitute a record of popularity, 
reliability and stamina not even remotely ap- 
proached by any other car—a record that be- 
comes still more impressive with each new 
Buick that goes forth upon the roads of America. 


Supreme value—overwhelming demand— 
then still greater value and still greater de- 
mand—have formed the wonder-working 
formula of Buick progress. And this progress 
still continues... 


The year just closed has been Buick’s biggest 
year. More people have bought Buicks during 
this period than during any other twelve 
months in Buick history. Buick volume, like 
Buick value, has risen to a new high mark! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT » + BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


\THE TWO MILLIONTH BUICK + +» THE TWO MILLIONTH BUICK 









was thinking as well as who had inspired 
that thought. But Pop had said you 
must not talk too much to strangers. If 
you did, you only hurt your own folks 
more. So she answered quietly: 

“Pop was home with Buddy all day.” 

“And were you home with them, also?” 

“No, I—” Mary Lou could have bitten 
out her tongue for that slip. Too late 
she saw the trap the soft spoken young 
man had set. 

“Where were you, Mary Lou?” 

There was no answer. Mary Lou could 
not answer truthfully without telling 
what she had seen and she had made up 
her mind never to do that. Nor could she 
lie. Mary Lou had never learned to lie. 
So she took refuge in stubborn silence. 
The stranger’s voice was gentle as he 
pleaded: 

“For some reason, little girl, you don’t 
want to tell me where you were. Perhaps 
you saw something that frightened you. 
Is that so?” 

Still no answer. Mary Lou’s loyal 
heart remained steadfast to her code. If 
she told what she knew she would make 
trouble for Pop. She pressed her 
lips firmly as the nervous tears 
started. 

“Do you know,” the stranger 
asked, “that if I could find a 
person who saw that wreck that” 
I would pay him a lot of money?” 
For the first time Mary Lou 
evinced interest in the persistent 
questioning. 

“Enough money for a mortgage 
and a bill?’ she gasped. 

“Why, yes, I think so,” he 
answered. ‘There are many, 
many thousands of dollars to be 
paid to the person who can tell 
the railroad company just who 
those robbers were.” 

“And if I could tell that,” 
Mary Lou said _ breathlessly, 
“could I go through the tunnel 
and see the world on the other 
side?” 

“Indeed yes,” the strange man 
agreed, ‘You would have a long 
ride on the train because you 
would have to tell your story to a 
man in a big stone building in 
the city.” 


ARY LOU’S eyes were 
shining now with excite- 
ment. 

“T know one of the men who 
robbed the train,” she said, “I 
saw him do it. But I won’t tell 
who it was until you give me the 
ride through the tunnel. You 
might forget.” 

The stranger got up from his 
chair. He seemed pleased, but there 
was a look in his eyes that Mary 
Lou could not fathom as he went 
to the door and called to Brant: 

“Better go after McCorkney. 
I'll take these children down to 
the railroad and wait for you. 
Don’t tell him what is wanted. [’ll 
do what talking is necessary.” 
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Beyond the Tunnel 


(Continued from page 17) 


One of Mary Lou’s hands grasped 
Buddy while the other curled trustfully 
around the stranger’s palm as they slipped 
and stumbled down the steep trail. Her 
heart beat happily at thought of seeing 
her dream world. And too, there would 
be money, as there should be in a dream 
world. The stranger had promised. And 
with money for the mortgage and the bill, 
Pop couldn’t get into trouble because of 
what Mary Lou would tell, she was sure. 
Because she was so excited and so happy, 
Mary Lou had to tell the friendly young 
man of her dreams. His eyes seemed 
weepy at parts of the story but he laughed 
gayly at Mary Lou’s ideas of Knights and 
Ladies in the world beyond the tunnel. 

“T’ll be the Red Knight who protects 
the Princess,” he said, and made _ her 
promise to call him that. 

Mary Lou could hardly wait until Pop 
and the deputy joined them. She had 
never seen Pop so white-faced and silent 
and because she knew Pop disliked the 
deputy she wondered why they stayed so 





CLYDE BANKS PHOTO 
@ Clyde Banks solves the family transportation problem 
to his own satisfaction and quite apparently to the satis- 
faction of the entire family —espectally of the young chap 
on the “rumble seat”. The photo shows the family as they 
were tramping in the Mt. Baker region of Washington 
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close together. At last the train came. 
The Red Knight helped Mary Lou and 
Buddy into one of the gorgeous cars, but 
Pop and the deputy were to ride in an- 
other, it seemed. Mary Lou was not sur. 
prised at anything. This was merely the 
realization of her dreams. Even the din- 
ing car, with its snowy napery and glitter. 
ing silver did not embarrass her, though 
her wildest plans had not envisaged such 
smiling black servitors as those who now 
anticipated her every wish. And in the 
funny little room at the end of the long 
car, Mary Lou sank into happy, dream- 
less sleep. 

Morning was just a continuation of the 
fairy tale. Mary Lou’s big eyes gazed at 






towered and battlemented buildings in” 


calm recognition of old friends. She had 
known the dream city would be like this. 
And as the ferry boat drew toward the 
pier it was easy to imagine she was ina 
gondola drawn by swans. Always, the 


Red Knight was by her side; the deputy j 


and Pop stayed by themselves. 1 
Lou was glad it was so. She did not like 
the deputy but she was too happy now to 
quarrel. 
FTER the great boat 
was only a confused realization 
of being whirled at breathless 
speed through crowded, noisy 
streets and then Mary Lou found 
herself walking up the marble 
steps of a great castle, just as the 
Red Knight had promised. He 
guided her gently to a chair on a 
throne beside a_ kindly, gray 
haired man who raised his right 
hand and said something that 
Mary Lou did not understand but 
was too polite to question. Pop 
and the deputy, side by side, as 
they had been since leaving the 
mountain, stood before her and a 
number of broad shouldered men 
were grouped around them. Now 
the Red Knight was speaking. 

“Tell us, Mary Lou,” he said 
softly, “Just what happened at 
the tunnel last Sunday.” 

And in the curious hush that 
spread through the great vaulted 
room, Mary Lou told from the 
beginning what she had seen. 
But at the last her voice was 
trembling slightly as she pointed 
a slim brown finger at the deputy 
and cried: 

“He’s the man who pulled the 
cloth from his face when he threw 
the sack into the automobile.” 

Brant would have jerked away 
but many men, Pop among them, 
seized him as though they had 
been waiting for just that. 

“It’s a lie!” the deputy shouted. 
“No one could tell a man’s feat- 
ures that far away.” 

The Red Knight smiled as he 
pulled something from his pocket 
and laid it on the table beside 
Mary Lou. 


‘*This is one of the most powerful 
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Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ten years ago fifteen of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States had a total of 
approximately 500,000 stockholders. 
Today the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone has more 


than 420,000 stockholders. 


This is an instance of the amazing 
growth of saving and investment that 


has taken place in this country. 
Who are these new investors? 


American Telephone and Telegraph 


stockholders come from every rank and 





file in every state, nearly every 
town and city, in the land. Me- 
chanics and merchants, teachers 
and bankers, laborers and lawyers— 
every station of life is represented in 
this investment democracy. And it is 
a democracy, for the average holding 1s 
only 26 shares. No one person owns 
as much as 1% of the total stock. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its associated com- 
panies comprising the national Bell 
Telephone System are owned by the 


people they serve. 
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small telescopes I’ve seen,” he said. “I 
found it on top of Spy Rock beside Mary 
Lou’s barefoot tracks. And after I had 
talked with her for a while I knew she 


Beyond the Tunnel: 





had recognized at least one of the rob- 
bers. It will be no trouble to get the 
rest of them.” 


And then, with the faithful Red Knight 


Laird Stevens 


for a smiling guide, Mary Lou and Buddy 
and Pop went out of the castle to see all 
there was to see of the wondrous dream 
city around them. 





Clean Sharp Sand 


at the rail, girls in gay dance frocks and 
men in dinner jackets were jostled aside; 
Andrew’s broad shoulders clove a way 
for him through the press. Disdaining 
the gangway, he slid down a holdfast and 
dropped, light as any sailor, to the ten- 
der’s foredeck. 

An instant later he had cast off the 
bow line. Jerry spun the wheel and gave 
the racing engine a little more throttle. 
The tender slid forward in a long arc, 
touched her rubstrake to the yacht’s 
fenders, rolled and was free. Jerry 
steadied her on a course straight for the 
blazing whaleboat. Only then did he 
find time to take stock of his companions. 

“Mabel! What are you doing here?” 

“The same as you, old thing! Count 
me in whenever Uncle Jimmy’s in trouble.” 

Jerry stole a second from his steering 
to glance back at her. She was clinging 
to a handrail, her pliant body swaying 
easily as the racing tender leaped at the 
low swell. The wind of their flight made 
her brown curls a wavy aureole in the dim 
light. He shook his head at her reprov- 
ingly. Old Andrew, watching them both, 
lifted his- white mustache in a smile. 

Straight as an arrow Jerry held the 
leaping craft toward the burning boat. 
Then suddenly they were upon it and 
Jerry, slowing down, cut a circle about 
while Andrew shouted. Failing to hear an 
answer, Mabel added her anxious treble 
to Andrew’ s bass roarings. 

“Jimmy! Ahoy, Jimmy!” the banker’s 
voice boomed out again like the big pipes 
of an organ. The tender swayed a little. 

“Here I am,” piped the policeman’s 
thin tones from the stern. 

“Why didn’t you answer me?” de- 
manded Mabel. 


ie patent all my wind for swim- 
min’, thank ye kindly,” panted 
the old man. “Help me in, will you?” 

“Sons of guns threw a lighted cigarette 
in the engine room,” he growled, when 
Jerry and Thomas had dragged him 
aboard. “Done it a-purpose, too, soon’s 
they found out who I was. One of ’em 
recognized me. Then they ran, the dirty 
dogs. Place was swimming in gasoline, 
too.” 

‘And left you there?” asked Mabel. 

“Sure. That’sasgoodawayo’ murdering 
a policeman as any.” 

“Murder!” gasped Andrew. ‘They 
meant to kill you! By Heaven, I’d like to 
run them down. I would!” The old 
fellow looked straight at Mabel. 

‘What have I to do with it?” flashed 
the girl, standing very straight. ‘Go 
on! Are you afraid? I’m not!” 

“Yes, we are afraid,” Jerry answered 
for the banker. “Afraid for you.” 

“You’re cowards if you don’t try to 
catch them!” the girl flared, wrapping an 
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arm protectively about Uncle Jimmy’s 
shoulders. ‘‘Do you know who they were, 
Uncle Jimmy?” 
“Not for sure,’ ’ growled the policeman. 
“Think I’ve seen ’em once at Crescent 
Bay. But I’ll know’em if we meet again, 
all four of ’em!” 


“There!” cried Mabel. “If we don’t 
chase them they’ll get clear away.” 

OT very far, they won't!” 

chuckled Uncle Jimmy. “I shot 


p? 


their gas tank full of holes! 

“That settles it, people!” cried Jerry. 
“Get your heads down; we’re going to 
travel. Got any weapons aboard?” 

“Pistol in slide beside the wheel,” 
snapped Andrew, rummaging in a tool 
locker. Jerry opened the slide and felt 
the comforting brown butt of an army 
automatic. ‘How about you?” 

“‘Here’s mine,” said Andrew, straight- 
ening up and displaying a short steel 
bar. “Thomas can take the boathook. 
Jimmy has his own.” 

“Fair enough. Somebody’ll have to 
tend the wheel, anyway.” 

Straightening the fleet craft on a course 
for the harbor mouth, Jerry opened the 
throttle to its widest. The engines re- 
sponded with a drumming like a machine 
gun battalion in action. 

“Are you sure they went outside?” 
bawled the engineer in Uncle Jimmy’s 
ear. The white chinwhisker waved an 
affirmative. 

“Sure. Strangers here. Nowhere else 
to go. Northward, prob’ly, heading for 
Crescent Bay. My guess is they’re rum- 
runner's gunmen, hired special for this 
strike job. Say, you aint got a chew o’ 
tobacco in them clothes, have you?” 

Jerry laughed. “Make all secure, 
Thomas we're going outside. Mabel, 
you and the owner get back in the cabin. 
If there’s shooting, lie down.” 

Mabel made a face at him. Otherwise 
she remained as before. 

Andrew took a hand. “Good idea!” 
he cried. ‘“We’ll make a double attack. 
I’ll be the unexpected reinforcements at 
the critical moment. Come, girl!” 

They went aft together, the old man 
and the young woman, clinging to the 
handrails as the speeding tender rolled 
and plunged in the channel swell. Pres- 
ently the last of the markers was abeam. 
Jerry swung the boat around to the north. 
[he water drummed against her thin 
skin; her engine boomed and _ roared; 
her whole frame and fabric quivered. 
Each low swell, rising under her cutwater, 
was shorn asunder, torn to bits and flung 
back in an arching white curtain of spray 
from the bows. On either side a low wave 
rose and rolled away in the darkness, 
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always the same height, always the same 
distance away, so that it seemed she 
dragged the water with her. 

Not one thing did they sight in all 
the twelve miles from Santa Naranja 
to Punta Junipero. However, they were 
barely inside the shelter of the point and 
turning for the run to Crescent Bay when 
they sighted the tossing lights of a boat 
adrift. From it they presently made out 
a faint hail, while a waving lantern pro- 
claimed that somebody aboard her was 
trying to attract attention. 

Jerry snapped on the tender’s baby 
searchlight as they slid up revealing a low 
gray launch. 

“That’s them!” whispered Uncle Jimmy 
excitedly. “I’d know that launch blind, 
drunk or asleep!” 

“Broke down?” inquired Jerry. 

“Naw, out of gas,” snarled a husky 
voice. “Give you fifty dollars for a tow 
to Crescent Bay.” 

“Fifty dollars! You must be in one 
whale of a hurry. Why, it isn’t worth 
twenty. What are you, bootleggers?”’ 

“What the hell’s it to you?” demanded 
the husky one. 

“Nothing,” lied Jerry with an air of 
engaging frankness. ‘“‘Not a thing in 
the world, only I carry a few cases myself 
occasionally. Do you want that tow or 
don’t you?” 

“We'll take it,” decided a new voice. 
“Watch your step, though, young fellow. 
I’m suspicious of you. You talk too 


easy. 
“All right,” laughed Jerry. “I’m 
coming alongside to pass a line now.” 
“That’s the stuff!” whispered the old 
policeman. “Tow ’em in and nab ’em” 
The two boats had been drifting closer; 
now Jerry, with deft touches of helm and 
throttle, drew the gunwales into contact. 
Thomas jumped out on deck to pass a 
line. In that light his whites looked for 
all the world like the uniform of the coast 
guard, symbol of law and order anywhere 
afloat. His appearance started a panic 
aboard the launch. 
“Lay off, there!’’ yelled the new voice. 
“Get the hell out of here, you dirty prohi! 
We want no tow from you!” 


T the same instant Uncle Jimmy, 

popping up out of the tender’s 
cockpit for all the world like a bewhis- 
kered jack in the box, shouted: 

“You’re under arrest, charged arson 
and attempted murder!” 

From somewhere astern a pistol cracked 
and Thomas pitched down in a heap. 
‘Uncle Jimmy, with a leap surprising in 
a man so old, landed squarely on the 
launch’s foredeck and flung himself down, 
an ancient revolver in his outstretched 
hand. 

A fist appeared over the coaming, 
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aiming a pistol at the old policeman. The 
veteran weapon spoke and the pistol 
disappeared. A stream of curses welled 
up out of the launch’s cockpit where 
someone nursed an injured hand. The 
unseen marksman aft fired again. Jerry 


| let drive twice at the flash. 





Then for a little it was quiet, so quiet 
Jerry could hear heavy breathing aft 
and guessed that Thomas was _ badly 
wounded. In this stillness his ears 
caught a faint rustling. The boats had 
drifted a little apart; he gave the tender 
helm to bring them together again. The 
rustling was repeated. He located it in 
the launch’s cockpit. 

“Look out, Uncle Jimmy!” he yelled. 
“They’re going to rush you!” 

He started to climb out of his own 
cockpit to go to the policeman’s aid. At 
the same moment three burly figures 
leaped over the coaming. Uncle Jimmy’s 
frontier model clicked twice disappoint- 
ingly; Jerry fired and missed. Two of the 
burly trio flung themselves onto Uncle 
Jimmy. The third sprang on Jerry’s 
shoulders. The engineer, off balance and 
unprepared for an attack, was no match 
for such a bulky antagonist and went 
down under him, striking his head on 


| something as he tumbled back into the 
| cockpit. 











HE gunman seized the wheel. “Get 
aboard, boys!” he yelled. ‘‘Get 
aboard and we’ll take their boat!” 

Old Andrew, slipping stealthily from 
the cabin, brought his steel bar down on 
the man’s head. The fellow dropped like 
a pole-axed ox. Then the banker stepped 
over onto the launch and ran to Uncle 
Jimmy’s aid. 

However, the gunmen had held some- 


| thing in reserve, too. The fourth member 


of the quartet the old policeman had said 
was aboard the launch appeared, much 
as Andrew had done, from her cabin. 
Bearing down on the unsuspecting ban- 
ker, this worthy struck him over the head 
with a pistol butt, so that the hard- 
skulled old fellow was like to have fallen. 
Instead, he grappled with his assailant 
and they fought back and forth, some- 
times on the tender, sometimes on the 
launch, while every step carried a hazard 
of falling overboard. 

Jerry, regaining consciousness gradu- 
ally, put a hand to his head. Afterward 
he recalled his surprise that it felt no 
larger than usual. Then the racket from 
on deck reminded him of what was going 
on. He felt about for his pistol, could 
not find it, but was impelled nevertheless 
to get back into the fight somehow. 

Steadying himself with a grasp on the 
cockpit steps, he stood up. Before him 
he could see Uncle Jimmy giving a life- 
size demonstration of what a really 
vigorous physique, backed by police 
training and twenty years as mate of an 


old-time sailing vessel, could do in a 
rough and tumble. Aft he could hear 
Andrew and his opponent ramping 


back and forth, struggling for possession 
of a pistol the gangster held aloft. Both 
were cursing like troopers. 

Clinging to the coaming, Jerry cast 
about for a weapon. His eye fell on 
Andrew’s bar, dropped when the gunman 
had struck that first staggering blow. 
He dragged himself on deck and began 
to crawl toward it. His legs felt strangely 
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numb and his hands had a way of diso- 
beying his mind and placing themselves 
inopportunely in his way. But he kept on. 

Andrew’s opponent, sighting him, re- 
doubled his efforts to break free and use 
his pistol. The banker fought back 
viciously, enthusiastically. Jerry thought 
the old fellow was enjoying himself. His 
own head kept spinning and he was dizzy 
from the effort but he forced himself on. 
Then his hand closed over the bar, still 
warm where Andrew had gripped it, and 
he laid hold of the cabin trunk to pull 
himself onto his feet. It was a struggle 
but he made it. Holding onto the cabin 
handrail he began to edge around the 
fighting pair. The gangster, determined 
not to be taken in flank, shifted his foot- 
ing, gave ground a little. Andrew, quick 
to sense an advantage, pressed the 
fellow harder. 


§ gees Jerry sought to circle the two 
of them and twice the gunman 
balked the effort by retreating aft. Then 
all at once Jerry saw something white and 
slender, like a wire, leap from the tender’s 
cabin door and strike the fellow squarely 
in the face, spattering into heavy spray. 
Simultaneously he smelled a faint, disa- 
greeable odor. As suddenly as it had 
appeared, the thin stream vanished. 

The man’s mouth snapped closed, his 
eyelids wrinkled shut, he gasped once or 
twice, chokingly. Cursing piteously, he 
released Andrew and crossed his arms 
before his face as though to protect him- 
self from something. Still cursing, he 
tottered toward the gunwale. Andrew 
crashed a gnarled and bony fist inside the 
fellow’s futile guard. and caught him on 
the jaw. He dropped, limp and uncon- 
scious. His pistol went overboard, ex- 
ploding harmlessly as it fell. 


The banker shouted 


unintelligibly, 
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battle-mad, proud of the victory. Years 
dropped from him as he ran for the fore- 
deck and the struggle in which Uncle 
Jimmy was steadily being worsted. Jerry 
followed with the a as fast as he could. 
Though his head still rang and his legs 
burned, he could walk without holding 
onto anything. 

The old man shouted again as he flung 
himself into the melee, tearing, kicking, 
striking, hauling, clawing with all the 
abandon of a Donnybrook until one of 
the policeman’s two opponents forsook 
the active little fellow and gave undivided 
attention to this newcomer. There were 
two fights, then, instead of one, raging 
back and forth across the launch’s narrow 
deck as the participants rolled over and 
back. Sometimes the dark head of a 
gangster would be on top; sometimes 
Andrew’s white hair or Uncle Jimmy’s 
grizzled poll would show. 

Jerry, circling warily above the fighters, 
perceived his opportunity. 

“Let him roll, Uncle Jimmy!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Let him get you down!” 

That the policeman should have heard 
the injunction was improbable, yet, 
presently the gunman he was fighting 
was on top of the be-whiskered officer, 
trying his savage best to batter a hole in 
the deck with Uncle Jimmy’s head. Jerry 
dropped the bar on his skull with as little 
compunction as if he had been a reptile. 

After that it was all over but tying 
up the prisoners and counting the casual- 
ties. The single gangster still in eruption 
subsided promptly when Uncle Jimmy 
thrust the muzzle of the captured auto- 
matic under his ear. 

Presently both boats were tied up at 
the wharf of the village under the point, 
a fussy little doctor was setting Thomas’ 
bullet-shattered thighbone, two of the 
gangsters were being guarded by farmers 
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to have fractures of the skull treated at 
a hospital. 


A NDREW and Uncle Jimmy, mak. 


homeward run, reviewed the battle. 

“What I don’t understand,” rumbled 
the banker, “is why that fellow I was 
fighting quit so quick. Do you know, 
young Crutcher-r?” 


“No, sir,” answered Jerry from the 








ics Mee ane 


cabin, where Mabel was applying an 


empirical but most soothing treatment 
to his bruised head. The girl laughed. 
si (ee Fava she said. 

“Why?” 

“T turned the fire extinguisher on him,” 
she replied. “It was just luck I hit his 
eyes.” 

“The fire extinguisher!” Jerry whistled. 
“No wonder he thought he was blinded.” 

“You showed considerable sand your- 
self, young Crutcher-r,”” boomed Andrew. 
“Sand! Ha! Ha! Clean, sharp sand! A 
good one! [ll back you in your deal, 
young fellow. I’d back you for the sake 


of the joke, if you couldn’t fight. The 
sandman shows his wares. Ha! Ha! No, 
don’t thank me; you earned it. I'd 


have given you the money this morning 
if I’d known you could fight.” 

“There!” whispered Mabel. “I’m 
proud of you, Jerry. My, what a night!” 

“Glad you came?” asked Jerry. ‘Or 
would you have preferred to stay with 
Bertram and his playmates?” 

“Be yourself, old thing,” chided the 
girl, brushing his lips with her own. 
“There! Does that answer you?” 


And Jerry, when he got around once” 


more to wasting time in mere conversa- 
tion, admitted that it did. 





Woman and a Bu 


vote; and at one hundred dollars, carry- 
ing two votes. By continual planning 
and working and wearisome canvassing 
the members of the San Francisco 
Women’s Club sold enough memberships 
in the building association to pay for the 
lot. 

Seeing how ably they had managed 
this, a San Francisco bank advanced the 
maximum bank loan of sixty per cent of 
the cost of the lot and building. And, in 
order to secure the balance, the women 
launched a bond issue. 

Here again they invaded masculine 
territory, seeking a bond: house to sell 
their bonds; but when they learned what 
commission the bond house expected, 
the women resolved to sell their own 
bonds. 

Accordingly they offered the bonds for 
sale, using the slogan AN APPEAL TO 
WOMEN FROM WOMEN FOR 
WOMEN. And the appeal was not un- 
heeded. The women of San Francisco 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
A drive was organized with one thousand 
volunteer women workers and five hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of six per 
cent serial bonds were offered. When 
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the bonds were nearly all sold, the build- 
ing contractor, like the bank, took confi- 
dence and agreed to underwrite a part of 
the balance. 

While the architects, contractors, and 
decorators were working, the women of 
San Francisco continued to bring money 
into the building treasury. Society 
women opened shops and sold home- 
made dainties and needlework; clubs held 
delicacy days. Banquets and bazaars 
helped swell the coffers. Even a parking 
station was operated, so long as possible, 
on the building site. And Building Asso- 
ciation membership applications flooded 
the temporary headquarters from all 
over California, to say nothing of the 
numerous requests for space reservations 
from professional women and reputable 
organizations. 


S the building neared completion; 
members in charge of the renting 
consulted a real estate broker about rent- 
ing the specialty shops in the foyer. “Your 
rents will have to be low,” they were in- 
formed, “‘You’re a block beyond the shop- 
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ping district; besides you’re too far up 
the hill. Women won’t go there.” Where- 
upon the man suggested figures that the 
renters would not consider at all. So 
they decided that this, too, would be 
handled by their own members. 

Sometime later a representative from 
a real estate company called on the chair- 
man of the renting committee and offered 
to take over the renting of the shops. 
She invited him to sit down and asked 
what he thought the shops should bring. 
After he had named his figures, the chair- 
man said, with a smile, “Thanks. I just 
wanted to see how well we had done. We 
have rented every shop at a higher figure 
than you have mentioned—and at good 
renting terms. 

“You real estate people overlooked the 
fact that our building houses, in addition 
to the San Francisco Women’s Club of 
sixty-two hundred members, some twenty- 
five thousand additional 
belong to the affiliated clubs or who have 
studios in the _ building—over thirty 


thousand altogether, all women of a de-| 


sirable type from the merchant’s stand- 


point—well-groomed women who keep! 


So the building has 4 


up with the styles. 
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the foyer. It has also opened up a new 
shopping district, as the neighborhood 


And there is no doubt that the magnifi- 
cent structure will improve the neighbor- 
‘hood. In its twelve stories it combines 
‘utility with beauty and contains all the 

newest improvements in club equipment, 

including golf and archery courses, a 

swimming pool, and a spacious banquet- | 

room. There are five floors of tastefully | 
furnished bedrooms, a glassed-in roof |! 
garden that is a joy with its colorful 
canopies and restful atmosphere; and 
there’s a jolly children’s room boasting 
of juvenile furniture and intriguing walls 
accurately depicting the Mother Goose 
jingles. 

~ The Community Playhouse in the same 
building—as architecturally and acousti- 
cally perfect as a theatre can_ possibly 
be—fills a need in the artistic life of the 
city. Already it has been rented for three 
days each week by the Players’ Guild and 
is to be used also for musical events. 

It also provides a home for the amateur 

and semi-professional organizations of 
which there are several in San Francisco. 

Many innovations are planned that 
will advance the cultural life of the city. 
One of these is adult education similar 
to that which has been so successful in 
Europe—a people’s university affording 
adults an opportunity to pursue knowledge 
in subjects of special appeal to them. 

The art gallery will serve those foster- 
ing loan exhibits and will give a chance 
to struggling artists who would otherwise 
be unable to hold exhibitions of their 
work. Who knows what undiscovered 
Raphael will gain recognition through 
having his work displayed in this new art 
gallery? 

For the children there will be a high 
type of kindergarten, a juvenile sym- 
phony orchestra, and numerous other 
features, the chief aim being to develop 
in the coming generation finer sensibilities 
and higher ideals. 

So, here is undoubtedly a woman’s 
project. Men, in the beginning, viewed 
it askance, but the women forged ahead 
and, startmmg with nothing in the treasury, 
produced a building that cost about two 
million dollars and that would be a credit 
to any city. 

That’s the story. Whether the women 
who brought forth the Women’s Building 
of San Francisco are progressive or whether 
they are of a sort that would “keep men 
dizzy trying to follow their frenzied 
peregrinations,” I must leave for the pro- 
and-conners to decide. 











The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


relationship directing there is to be done. 
his time the publicity man got the 
top window-dressing title of all—presi- 
dent. But the fact goes with the “front”. 
Our Colorado boy is veritably the big 
chief of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In his new position he unites in 
an apex of distinction and fame two of 
the newest and greatest of American 
industries—the radio and the art of mak- 
ing the public like what it gets. 

Is it too much to say that a man in 
such a position is one of our rulers? 
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“TI know—dearest! It’s better than 
being a prima donna! But if I could be 
somebod y—famous—for your sake—” 

On that high note of romance they 
parted, Cleo to leave a little less des- 
pondently and Billy, at peace once more, 
to go rushing back to the radio station 
that was perched high on the topmost 
floor of the Tribune building. 

Billy was doing no announcing that 
afternoon, so he went to work in the 
smaller of the two studios, practicing the 
three songs he was giving on the evening 
concert. His spirits soared and his voice 
followed them. There was all the triumph 
of youth in the clear, liquid notes that he 
scattered about so joyously. Old Hallo- 
well, mending a string on his golden cello 
in the far corner of the room, stopped to 
listen and to mutter to himself, “‘St. Peter, 
the boy can sing!’ Old Hallowell had once 
played in the most famous symphony 
orchestra in the world; he knew a voice 
when he heard it. 


HE afternoon sped on. Billy, whose 

voice had been well trained as far as 
that training had gone, lost himself in the 
task of mastering a difficult passage or two. 
And when Cleo phoned, at five, to say 
that she’d be there at eight that evening, 
he failed to catch the note of excitement 
in her voice. Be there? Of course, she’d 
be there. Wasn’t one always there when 
the other sang? 

She came, just as the clock on the news- 
paper tower overhead, was chiming a 
quarter to eight. And Billy knew, from 
the first glimpse of her flushed, eager face, 
that something had happened. 

She told him at once. “‘Billy, I’m sing- 
ing tonight!” 

“Tonight, Cleo? He thought she was 
confused. “This is Wednesday, honey. 
You’re on tomorrow night.” 

“Tonight, too! I settled it with Mr. 
Marlowe. He’s putting me on the first 
number, in place of your first song. You 
don’t mind, do you, Billy?” 

“Of course not. But—what’s the idea, 
darling?” 

She pushed him into the announcer’s 
booth. It wasn’t any too private, having 
windows on both sides which opened up 
on the big and little studios. But it was 
the best the station offered. She caught 
his hands, clutching him fircely and lifting 
an eager face to his. 

“My audition! By air! Oh, Billy— 
and you gave me the idea!” 

“Me?” Billy simply couldn’t get the 
straight of it. 

“Yes! You said—some day a big artist 
might hear me—on the air! Well, Ma- 
dame Petroni is listening in tonight! And 
she'll hear me. Oh, Billy, if my voice is 
as good as you and I think, the thing 
we’ ve dreamed of may come true!” 

Now, Billy Kendall hadn’t dreamed of 
any event that might take Cleo from him, 
and he was dazed by news of it now. “But 
—how did it all happen?” 

“Oh, you'll be so proud of me! I went 
to Mr. Patterson, the manager of the 
Bristol Hotel where Madame is stopping. 
I pointed out to him what a lot of publicity 
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it would mean for him—‘Great Diva Dis- 
covers Talented Singer While Guest of 
Bristol Hotel! Of course, that sounds con- 
ceited, but it’s practically what I said.” 

“But—Cleo darling—I don’t—” 

She lifted her vivid little face to brush 
her warm, scarlet lips across his cheek. 
“Billy,” she whispered, “I’m so happy! 
This is my big chance—and I’m going to 
have it!” 

He let her go, dashing off to drop her 
wraps. What else could he do? He sat 
down before the microphone panel, resting 
his blond young head upon his hands. 
Cleo would sing—and he would lose her! 
Cleo would sing—and he would lose her! 
The words ran in his mind like a revolving 


One Day 


By Eruet Romic Futter 


I have spread wet linen 

On lavender bushes, 

I have swept rose petals 

From a garden walk, 

I have labeled jars of raspberry jam, 
I have baked a sunshine cake; 

I have embroidered a yellow duck 
On a small blue frock. 

I have polished andirons, 

Dusted the highboy, 

Cut sweet-peas for a black bowl, 
Wound the tall clock, 

Pleated a lace ruffle 

Today 


I have lived a poem. 


wheel. Cleo would sing—and Madame 
Petroni would hear her—Madame Petroni 
would hear her 
But would she! Into Billy’s distraught 
mind leapt an idea, full born. If Cleo 
sang, and nothing came of it, she’d be 
his old, happy Cleo again. She’d have 
had her chance, and if she failed she’d 
take it philosophically and settle back into 
the contentment of her radio work. If 
Cleo sang, and nothing came of it, he 
would not have to face the fear of losing 
her. Some wisdom behind his years told 
Billy that if Cleo went abroad to study 
she would never come back to him. But 
if she sang, and nothing came of it— 
Nothing need come of it. He could see 
to that. If he were announcing Cleo’s 
number, he’d be alone in the announcer’s 
booth. Cleo, through the glass window, 
might see his lips move when he intro- 
duced her to her air audience, and when 
he’d finished, he’d switch from his micro- 
phone to hers and at the same time flash, 
on the signal light in the studio that told 
her she was on the air. She would sing— 
but neither his announcement nor Cleo’s 
song need be heard beyond the radius of 
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the studio. For even before he spoke the 
first word, he’d switch off all connection 
with the air. Cleo’s song came first, so he 
could do this without leaving a blank gap 


in the program. At most, there would be | 


a five-minute delay in the starting of it, 
but what was a five-minute delay to the 


air audience compared with the saving of 


Cleo for himself! 

He thought it all out calmly, as if an 
outsider’s brain were functioning in his 
body. He considered every angle, took 
care of every detail. Of course, he wasn’t 
scheduled to announce this program since 
he was singing on it, but his own two 
songs, with the elimination of his first to 
make a place for Cleo, came in the latter 
half. He could, if he wished to make a 
point of it, arrange with Edmonds to an- 
nounce the first half. 


ILLY gave himself no time to go 

into it more carefully. Whatever 
he did, had to be done instantly. He 
looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
toeight. The concert began at eight. 

He hunted up Edmonds and tried to 
speak casually. “I'll announce the fist 
half. I—I don’t sing until the last. | 
have a special reason, if you don’t mind, 
Edmonds.” 

Edmonds agreed. It gave him a chance 
to go and call up his best girl. But Billy 
avoided Cleo’s eyes as he saw her hurrying 
back into the studio, bringing her ac- 
companiment to the pianist. The eager, 
expectant look on Cleo’s face made him 
feel guilty of some terrible crime, but 
stronger than the guilt was his feeling that 





OTE 


he couldn’t give her up. He’d make it up 7 


to her, he argued fiercely. He’d make her 
happier than any career could hope to do! 

Billy hurried into the announcer’s booth. 
He looked at his watch. Three minutes to 
eight. Ten more minutes and it would 
be over, thank Heavens! He looked down 


at the slip of paper which carried the 
memo of Cleo’s hastily interposed num- 
“cc . rs 
Habanera—from Carmen | 


4 
= 


be r, and read, 

—Bizet.’ 

He picked it up in readiness. He’d have 
to go through the farce of making an an- 
nouncement. Cleo would look through 
the window and watch him, he knew. 

And then—the door beside him opened. 
Cleo’s arms stole about his neck and clung 
there for the briefest of moments. Cleo’s 
lips swept his in a kiss—a butterfly’s kiss. 
And Cleo’s whisper came, “When you an- 
nounce my song—say a little prayer for 
me, Billy!” 

She was gone. Gone. But Billy sat 
there, mute and defenseless his plan crash- 
ing down about him. “Say a little prayer 
for me!’ Why, Cleo was counting on 
him—trusting him—depending upon him! 
And he? A wave of revulsion swept over 
him. Lord, how had he ever thought he 
could play such a rotten trick on Cleo! 
Fine kind of love he had! If Fate had it 
mapped out that he must lose her—lose 
her he would. But he wasn’t going to be- 
tray her to keep her! 

His eyes fell upon his watch. One min- 
ute to eight! He made a leap for the door. 
He’d not sacrifice Cleo’s chance for his 
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own happiness—that was certain! But he 
didn’t trust himself to announce the song 
that might spell his own doom. That was 
too much to ask of any fellow! He let out 
a call for Edmonds. 

“Edmonds! Hi—I say—sorry to change 
so suddenly—but will you announce? 
Frog in my throat—got to fix it up—” 
Any excuse! 

Billy stood there, watching Edmonds 
go into the announcer’s booth, and when 
the door closed, he drew a deep breath. 
There—it was done. Too late now for 
him to repent. Things were out of his 
hands. The signal light in the studio 
flashed on. Edmonds had finished his an- 
nouncement. Cleo, standing before the 
studio “mike” began to sing. 

Full and round and lovely, the notes 
fell upon the air. The tender, haunting 
cadences of the Gypsy girl, Carmen, wove 
their spell. 

Cleo sang as she had never sung before, 
with passion and tenderness and warmth. 
Billy, standing where she could not see 
him, watched her with hungering, yearn- 
ing eyes. How well he knew that birdlike 
lifting of her chin, that stretch of her slim 
brown throat wherein a lark lay hidden. 
With her dark hair, her almost foreign 
face, she was one with the song she sang. 
His eyes were drawn like a lodestone to 
the picture she made, but his love could 
not endure the sight of her, singing her 
way out of his life. 


E turned and left the room, going 

out to pace up and down the outer 
hall. And there, while Cleo finished her 
song, he waited, nervously lighting one 
cigarette after another, to throw each 
aside after one hasty draw. 

How he went back, when it was over, 
he didn’t know. Or how, later in the pro- 
gram, he sang his own songs. But the 
concert was there—he couldn’t let it down. 
And when he finished his second number, 
Old Hallowell thumped him on the back. 
That was something new for Old Hallo- 
well. But Billy paid no heed. Nothing 
mattered now, save that he had lost Cleo. 

The rest of the evening seemed endless 
to Billy. Cleo wanted to talk it all over. 
Cleo wanted to have some coffee. Eager, 
excited, elated, she rambled on and on 
about her big chance, until at last she 
couldn’t help becoming aware of Billy’s 
stiff, miserable face. 

She felt a twinge of misgiving. “Billy, 
don’t you want me to succeed?’ 

At that, he got a hold upon himself, 
“Of course I do, sweetheart. It’s just—I 
don’t want to lose you.” 

She laughed happily, serene once more. 

It was a miserable, hollow eyed young 
Billy who announced the education talk 
from KGM the next morning. He had 
only one thing to be thankful about—that 
Cleo wouldn’t be down until afternoon. 
He needn’t begin pretending until then. 

He had made his signing off statement 
and was just starting to leave the an- 
nouncer’s booth when Sally, the pert, red- 
headed little telephone girl came bursting 
in upon him, a look of importance on her 
face and a square of white cardboard in 
her hand. 

He stared at it blankly, his heart taking 
a pancake flop that made his pulses race 
madly. 

“Madame Luisa Petroni.” 

So she had come! Of course. 





He knew 
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64 Castles 
now that he’d been hoping against hope, 
clinging to the desperate chance that she 
would not—might not—come. That some- 
thing—anything—might have prevented 
her coming. And now— 

Billy brushed past the loquacious Sally, 
card in hand. He braced his shoulders. 
There wasn’t another soul in the studio to 
see Madame Petroni. He might as well 
get it over with. But Cleo—Cleo—why 
couldn’t things have stayed as they were! 

He strode into the reception room. 

“Madame Petroni?” 

Madame Petroni might tip the scales at 
a hundred and ninety and wear her jewels 
in the fashion of Sheba’s Queen, but her 
dark eyes were alert and twinkling and 
her quick smile swift and infectious. 

She looked up, nodding at the blond 
young man standing before her. ““Yes— 
I am Madame Petroni. May I speak, 
possibly, to a Mr. Kendall whom | was 
told I would find here?” 





ILLY looked down at her, trying to 
hate her. 

“T—]I am Billy Kendall,” 

“Billee?”’ 

He flushed. “William Kendall, I mean.” 

“T think there must be two, then. It is 
the other—the Mr. Kendall who sang last 
evening—that I wish to see.” 

Billy wished passionately that she’d get 
it over with! Cleo! Why wasn’t Cleo 
here to go through with this herself! 

“I’m the only one,” he returned tone- 
lessly. “I sang last night.” 

“So?” She seemed surprised. “You 
are—veree young.” 

He made no reply. What was it to her 
if he were young! He was old enough to 
be in love! And to be torn in two with 
pain over that love! The thoughts surged 
into his mind, again. Oh, why need she 
have come—this woman! Such a little 
thing—almost any little thing—might 
have changed her plans and kept her away. 
Then nothing would have happened—and 
Cleo— 

—and so, because I am always inter- 
ested in promising young talent, I came 
to see you.” 

Billy came to life with a start, realizing 
that Madame had been talking. 

He drew a deep breath and plunged into 
the subject at hand. ‘“We—Miss Marcia 
—we’ve known she had a future, of course. 
I—I expected to have you come. But 
Cleo—Miss Marcia—isn’t here right now. 
Later—this afternoon—she’ll be here then. 
She—” 

“Miss Marcia?” Madame 
spoke inquiringly. 

“Yes! Didn’t you catch 
the name? Cleo Marcia—the 
Habanera, you know. Oh, of 
course you thought her voice 
was beautiful!” 

“Beautiful?’ Madame 
seemed to consider. ‘Ah, 
yes, the young soprano. Yes 
—very beautiful. But—” 
she drew him firmly back to 
her purpose in coming—“‘it 
is your voice I am interested 
in. It has—possibilities, shall 

say?” 

Billy sat down beside her, 
suddenly and unpremeditat- 
edly. Realization began to 
pierce the fogginess of his 


he said stiffly. 


on 
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brain. So she hadn’t come to take Cleo 
away! It wasn’t Cleo she wanted; it was 
himself; Billy Kendall! 

“You mean—I—I have the chance?” 

“Are you ambitious?” 

Ambitious! Fame and fortune and the 
great musical centers of the world beck- 
oned to Billy, and she asked him if he were 
ambitious! Was there ever a singer, young 
or old, who was not ambitious? Who did 
not dream his dreams? 

Madame Petroni, who had trod the 
long road to the goal of fame, broke in 
upon that rapt look upon his face. 

“Ambition means—work. Hard, end- 
less, grueling work. Have you the stamina 
for it? Remember, there is no genius that 
is not nine-tenths industry. And success 
is a stake to be gambled for. Will you 
give all you are and all you have to the 
winning of it, knowing all that time that, 
in the end, you may not win it? For that 
is the way it sometimes is, my friend.” 

Billy did not answer. He could not. In 
truth, he heard little of what she said. 
How could he think of the possibility of 
failure when the bright beacon of success 
was beckoning to him! 

Madame rose. “I have taken you by 
surprise, eh? That is the way opportunity 
usually comes. Perhaps it is a pity that 
it comes thus so often to the young who 
have not yet the balance of maturity 
to help them weigh and decide. But 
that is life. You must think well; decide 
once and for all. I leave tonight at eight 
o’clock. I am sorry to rush you, but I 
must know before I go if you wish to put 
your future into my hands. You may 
reach me at my hotel any time between 
six and seven-thirty. This will bring you 
to me.”’ 

She took the card she had given him 
from his unresisting fingers and wrote a 
line upon it. Then, putting it back into 
his hand, she rose. 

Billy sprang to his feet, galvanized into 
action. 

“But—what can I say! I—” 

“Better not say anything.” Madame 
patted his hand. “Think hard, instead. 
You will find need to—” 

She broke off, her eyes caught by a 
dark form that filled the studio doorway. 
She hurried towards it, hands outstretched. 

“Hallowell! It cannot be you, my old 
friend! But yes—it is!”’ 

Billy gaped as Old Hallowell, with all 
the gallantry of another world, bent over 
the hand of the famous diva. 
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“Luisa, of course it is I! And you— 
not a day older! Not a whit less charm- 
ing! 

She chuckled deliciously. 
old beau to the ladies! Look, I have 
come to talk with the boy.” 

Old Hallowell nodded. 
bound to, one of these days,” he admitted, 

“You think so?” 

“Have I not ears?” 

There was more; swift, flashing repartee 
that made Billy feel giddy, and then the 
two old friends, nothing daunted by the 
years that had passed since last they met, 
went off arm in arm, with Madame throw- 
ing back a last, ‘ 

ou!” over her shoulder as they went. 


But Old Hallowell, hurrying back from ~ 
the elevator, had one last word with Billy. © 


“Remember, boy, grasp the gold and let 
the dross go by. Read your own heart, 
carefully. Happiness is all that counts!” 

Happiness! Billy strode back into the 
empty studio, his blond head lifted, his 
eyes blazing with exultance. Happiness! 
It was his! The biggest thing in the 
world—his chance—was his! 

He was still pacing the little room, 
swinging his arms in the exultance of each 
fresh vision of the future conjured up by 
his imagination, when he heard a door 
burst open and slam as dramatically shut. 


E swung about, his face ablaze 


“The same 


‘Somebody was | 
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Rap ade i 


eee 


with the news that lay on the tip of | 


his tongue! He swung about—to face Cleo! 
Cleo! Lord, he’d forgotten about Cleo! 
She ran to him, her face tremulous, 
eager, questing. 
“Billy! Billy! She came! The elevator 
girl told me! Quick—when does she want 
to see me?” 


And then, when he could only stare | 


down at her, “Billy! Quick—say some- 
thing!” 
Say something? What could he say? 
He began, blindly, “I—, —Cleo—” 
She clutched his arm. ‘‘Billy—oh, can’t 
you hurry! What did she say!” 
Her touch 
numbed portion of his brain. 
he to do? Hurry and tell her—what? 


That Madame didn’t want her? 


that Cleo had dreamed of for herself? 
Cleo’s eager, vivid face! He could see it 
after he’d told her. 
at him, stricken and hurt. 
he couldn’t do that to Cleo! 

The struggle within him was reflected 
in his bewildered face. 

Cleo drew back, “Billy— 
you can’t mind my having my 
big chance, can you?” 

He groaned suddenly. He 
knew he couldn’t go through 
with it. It was no use—he 
couldn’t strike Cleo down 
that way! Why, confound 
it, he loved her. But—what 
could he tell her? 

‘he thought of Old Hal- 
lowell flashed into his mind, 
offering him a way out. He 
snatched at it. 

“She—didn’t want anyone 


Cleo—Lord, 


to see—Old Hallowell. They 
were friends—long ago.” 
He felt Cleo’s body go 


suddenly tense and her voice, 
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All-Weather Cabriolet 


It has been so wisely said that minute attention to detail makes perfec- 
tion. This truth is admirably illustrated in the Lincoln All-Weather 
Cabriolet. Even to the smallest detail this richly appointed car offers 
the very utmost in motoring satisfaction. Its interior fittings and appoint- 
ments achieve a standard of comfort and convenience worthy of the 
satin-smooth performance of the precision-built Lincoln. The driver's 
compartment permits either Enclosed Drive or Town Car effect. 


M O ¥ O R C O 
of Ford Motor Company 
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NOW 
A MOTOR OIL WITH 


ENDURANCE 


BEYOND 
BELIEF 


THE 


NEW 


YCOL 


MOTOR. OIL 


An ENTIRELY NEW MOTOR OIL—developed 
through a process entirely new to motor oil re- 
fining—a lubricant with definitely proved EN- 
DURANCE BEYOND BELIEF! In this process, no 
acid of any kind touches the oil from the well to 
your car. The process prevents destructive chemi- 


cal action and preserves the inherent stamina of 
the oil. The result—a motor oil which is 100% lu- 
bricant, which resists the merciless attacks of heat 
and friction. The color of the new Cycol is new— 
transparent green-gold. Fill up today with the new 
Cycol and test it for yourself. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 





© him. 


Castles on 


when she spoke, sounded small and remote 
and far away. “She—didn’t want—” 

He drew her close. His arms comforted 
Me With a sob, Cleo buried her face against 
“‘And I—hoped so—coming up the 
elevator! Oh, Billy—my big chance—” 

Her big chance. And what of his big 
chance? He’d thrown it away! A sharp, 
instinctive remorse gripped him with an 
intensity that made him clutch Cleo closer, 
seeking comfort and consolation from her. 

It was then a tender little voice stole up 
© from soniewhere in the region of his heart. 
For Cleo, with that resilience of youth 
that rises gallantly from every disappoint- 
ment, forgot her own woe in Billy’s misery 
for her. That maternal instinct that lies 
so close to the surface in every sweetheart 
+ of man, rose to Billy’s solacing. 

' “Never mind, darling, we still have each 
F other!” 

He held her closer, still mute. But her 
clinging arms soothed and strengthened 
They had both been plunged into 


him. 
little whirlpools of emotion, and 


their 


the Air: 


dreams that had before been only dreams 
had trembled on the brink of realization. 
Both, for a moment, had forgotten each 
other in their blinding thoughts of fame 
and fortune. But now, like a dying whirl- 
wind, all that had passed. Nature, the 
balance wheel, was already bringing them 
back to normal again. And after all, what 
was happiness? Wasn’t it this? Cleo in 
his arms and the happy days together 
stretching out before them? 


E felt a wave of something like relief 

sweep over him. He needn’t make 
any momentous decisions now. He needn’t 
face anything—either leaving Cleo or 
having her leave him. His world, that had 
been turned upside down for two days, 
was back on its axis again and he hoped, 
grimly, that it would stay there. He bent 
and kissed the top of Cleo’s head. 

And Cleo? She rubbed her cheek 
thoughtfully against the rough tweed of 
his shoulder, meditating the while. 

“Of course, it would have been marvel- 


ous to have become famous—to wear 
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ropes of pearls and have private cars and 
all that! Still—’ Cleo was remembering | 
certain things about Madame Petroni be- 
sides her fame and her pearls; her generous 
girth, for one. Cleo’s own slim, graceful 
body was built with the grace of a fawn. 
“T might not be able to have both you and 
fame, Billy!” she finished. And Id 
rather have you.” 

Billy dropped another kiss on the top of 
her forehead. 

“Gosh, yes! Well, that’s that. Come 
on, let’s sneak out and get something to 
eat. I’m starved!” 

He thrust a hand into his pocket and 
encountered Madame Petroni’s card there. 
He crumpled it without remorse. Good 
thing Cleo wasn’t his wife—yet! Going 
through his pockets! He reached for his 
hat. 

“Say, Cleo, let’s ask Old Hallowell to 
eat with us some night. He’s a brainy 
old chap, you know. Got a head on him. 
Knows what’s what!” 

The door slammed behind them as they 


dashed gaily off for lunch. 





Dark J/slan 


shore line and — of surf along the reef 
became visible, Nash called out to the mate: 

“Whale boat close to the reef, four points 
abaft the starboard beam!” 

Murchison ran to stir out Captain Rouse, 
who came prameers up on deck in pajamas, 
binocul: ur in hand. 

“Hell’s fire and damnation!” he shouted. 
“They're at the pumps! Harkness is 
beating us to it!” 

Then came a cataract of profane com- 
mands. The Barracuda’s whale boat, 
already in the water, was manned. Ring- 
quist was sluiced out of his bunk with a 
bucket of sea water and told to assemble 
in haste the regular tools of his trade— 
rubber suit, copper helmet, air-pipe, air- 
pump and signal line. Murchison was 
appointed his tender. 

“Any special instructions?” asked Mur- 
chison as the whaleboat left the Barra- 
cuda’s side. 

“Delay his game any way you can,” 
answered Rouse. “Find out what he 
brings up. T’ll follow you in the small 
boat with Cheever.” 

Ringquist pulled on his diving suit in 
the boat. Murchison, who had had some 
experience among the pearlers, fastened 
the helmet and made sure the pump was 
In working order. 

“You heard what the captain said,” 
he shouted, his mouth close to the helmet. 
“The anchor trick is the thing, I think.” 

lhe diver grinned through his glass 
face-piece and nodded assent. Murchison 
hoppe d to the pump. as 

‘Air coming all right? Then over you 
go to three fathoms and we'll tow you. 
Signal when we’re to drop you.” 

lhe shining copper helmet with its 
staring glass eye disappeared over the 
stern. When they were within easy hailing 
distance of the Peirel’s boat there were jerks 
on the signal line, and cable was paid out 
until it slacked at ten fathoms. Ringquist 
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was on the bottom. They gave him plenty 
of rope and dropped anchor. 

The tide was at the ebb and a swift 
current was running along the inside of 
the reef toward the channel. Ringquist, 
feeling his way through the calm uncanny 
abyss, his leaden feet stumbling over coral 
mushrooms, crushing — sea-cucumbers, 
mangling jelly-fish and uprooting weeds, 
came slowly toward the shadow of the 
Petrel’s boat. A great dark bulk floating 
ragged pennons of submarine growth 
loomed up close at hand, faintly revealing 
the lines of a ship. It was the wreck of 
the Tasmania. 

He could not see the other diver but he 
could make out his air-pipe leading away 
from his boat. Stretching down from the 
boat at an angle he saw her cable; traced it 
until he could guess at the spot where the 
anchor was grounded, then marched 1 
that direction. He found the anchor 
caught under a ledge of coral. He tugged 
at the cable until he had a little slack, 
then disengaged the fluke. Next he lifted 
the anchor, a light task in that depth of 
water although on land it would have been 
a weighty burden, and fouled its flukes 
in the cable. Then he let go, and chuckling 
watched the dangling anchor drift away in 
the current. 


N old trick of the pearling trade, this 

was; an easy method of getting a 
rival out of the way for half an hour or 
longer, when there was rich picking among 
the oyster beds. After enjoying his practical 
joke for a moment Ringquist turned to 
the wreck. To explore her interior would 
be a hazardous task. A careful survey 
was a necessary prelude. He started to 
walk around her but after a few steps 
halted, his smile over the anchor trick 
erased by fear. 
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Facing him nearby, hovering over the 
bottom so closely that its fins were slowly 
sweeping clean the coral floor, was a huge 
dusky fish. Its half-open jaws, armed with 
needle-like teeth and ridges sharp as razor 
blades, formed a veritable cavern. The 
lower jaw was at a level with Ringquist’s 
knees, the upper reached almost to his 
chin. It moved toward him slowly, inch 
by inch, a friendly, even a caressing, look 
in its staring eyes. It was that stealthy 
lurker of sea-floors, the black grouper or 
jewfhsh, far more dreaded by divers than 
the shark. This titan among the perches 
would give no warning of attack by a 
violent swirl of water; it would approach 
gently, almost affectionately, often from 
behind, and would nose about a diver, 
fearless of his resistance, until with a 
sudden scything of jaws it tore off one of 
his hands. 

Ringquist closed the air valve in his 
helmet to blow out his suit and gave the 
“haul up” signal on the line. As his feet 
slowly rose above the level of the grouper’s 
eyes he devoutly thanked his God. He 
was safe then, for there was no danger of 
the fish following him. Its habitat was 
on the bottom among the writhing squid 
and other monstrosities of marine life. 

When Ringquist’s copper helmet em- 
erged into the sunlight the Petrel’s boat, 
whose sleepy Kanaka oarsmen had been 
caught unaware by the lifting of the 
anchor, was half a mile away and rowing 
back. Captain Rouse and Cheever, in the 
Barracuda’s small boat, were alongside the 
whale-boat in which Murchison manned 
the pumps. The diver asked in pantomime 
to be taken aboard. When his helmet 
was opened Rouse demanded savagely: 

“What the hell’s the matter? You had 
him out of the way. Why didn’t you go 
into her?” 

“A grouper. Big as a cow,” Ringquist re- 
plied, wiping the sweat of panic off his brow. 
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“You—divers are always thinking up 
excuses to lay off work,” Rouse raged. 
“There’s no harm in a grouper. It’s just 
a big harmless sea-bass.” 

“She bite off de hands,” Ringquist 
answered mildly. 

“Tt’s a fact, Captain Rouse,” testified 
Murchison. “No diver will stay down 
where one of them is loafing.” 

“Well, here’s Harkness coming up full 
speed,” observed Rouse. “Let’s see what 
he’s got to say about Mr. Grouper.” 

The Petrel’s boat anchored again close 
to them and‘Harkness shouted through the 
open glass in his helmet: 

“Hey, you fat-headed Swede, just re- 
member I owe you a sock on the jaw for 
that monkey business with our anchor! 
If I had been inside the wreck when you 
turned us loose I might have fouled my 
air pipe. What were you trying to do, 
murder me?” 

“Ay didn’t tank about dat,” 
Ringquist answered. “Sorry, 
Griff.” 

“You'll be sorrier when I get 
you back on Thursday Island 
and knock your block off!” Hark- 
ness told him, then made ready 
to go below again. 


Ringquist’s professional _ in- 
stinct stirred within him. 
“Say, Griff,’ he called out, 


“you be careful”— 

Murchison promptly clumped 
him over the helmet with a 
spanner. 

“Stow that talk!’ he ordered 
in an undertone. “If the grouper 
gets him we'll be saved a lot of 
trouble.” 

Ringquist — sulkily 
remove his helmet. The others 

sat in the boats and waited. After a few 
minutes they saw Harkness’ crew hauling 
Then his helmet broke water and he 


began to 


in. 
crawled over the stern into his boat. 
P resently he hailed them. 

“Got a stick of dynamite?” he asked. 


“My wreck is nursing a grouper as big as 
a young whale. We'll have to torpedo the 
brute.” 

“No, got no dynamite,” Rouse 
answered. “And if we had we wouldn’t 
give you a stick if the grouper had you by 
the leg. Do you want to blow thi it wreck 
all over the bay ‘just to killa fish?’ 

“For ‘once in your life you’ re right, 
Rouse,” Harkness answered. “I guess [’ll 
have to call it a day.” 

“Same _ here,” remarked Rouse. “It 
looks like a bad case of funk in the diving 
trade all around. J’m surprised at you, 
Harkness. You’ve got so much gall I 
thought you had nerve.” 

“‘Aw, pipe down!” Griff retorted as his 
Kanakas rowed away. 


we 


OAN had watched the maneuvering 

J of the three boats near the reef with 
some anxiety. She thought of leaden-soled 
boots crunching among the bones of 
drowned men down there in the wreck 
and shuddered. Through her binocular 
she saw that diving operations had begun 
and had been interrupted. She wondered 
why. When the Barracuda’s boats re- 
turned empty of spoil she felt somewhat 
reassured. She gathered from the talk 
between Cheever and Captain Rouse that 
the Petrel’s boat had been equally un- 
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lucky. Nothing had been found. Her 
father’s work was still undesecrated by 
profane and greedy hands. 

But there was a brooding and ominous 
mood among the Barracuda’s people 
during the rest of the day. The trucu- 
lence of Rouse had altered into a strained, 
glaring calm, as if he were bending all 
his faculties upon something vengeful. 
Cheever seemed ill at ease. Murchison 
slunk about with a covert, cruel smile. 
Ringquist was in taciturn — rebellion 
against his employers. 

Experiments with the foreign diving 
armor were resumed. It was a time of 
general cursing, to avoid which Joan went 
to the cabin; thus she was not aware that 
Kavakava, the morose Fiji Islander whom 
she suspected of being slightly insane, 
had been drafted into underwater work. 
Ringquist stood idly by, wearing his rub- 
ber suit but unhelmeted, while Kavakava 


Wild Geese 


By Marverin C. McELrRoy 


Crackling the brittle bowl of night, 
Down from the frosty studded sky 
Quavers a season’s minor note; 


Hearken! Wild geese are flying high! 


Strange that the stout heart shrinks from dread, 
Hearing the honking, questing cry, 
Dread of the 
Hearken! Wild geese are flying high! 


winter's bitter cold! 


was instructed in the use of the apparatus 
and finally garbed for trial descents. 
They spent hours at this monotonous 
occupation. In mid-afternoon they came 
to the emergency test. Ringquist was 
fastened into his helmet and took to the 
water from the whaleboat with Mur- 
chison as his tender, carrying a heavy 
hookended cable which was reeled off the 
ship’s winch. Kavakava stood on deck in 
the armor. Before the face-glass was 
screwed in Captain Rouse spoke to him 
impressively: 

“Kavakava is brave.” 

The native grunted fiercely. 

““Kavakava is the son of a shark.” 

Again there was assent in gutturals. 

“The other fish man is below, waiting 
on the bottom. He’ll help if there is 
danger. If Kavakava don’t rise when he 
touches the tank, the other man will hook 
on the rope and we'll pull up quick.” 

Then the glass port hole in the dome- 
shaped helmet was screwed tight. Kava- 
kava was lowered over the side by block 
and tackle beside the whale boat. Mur- 
chison reached out and freed the rope 
caught under the arm pits of the metal 
figure. 

Kavakava sank. 

Rouse, Cheever and the sailors hung 
over the rail and watched eagerly. 

Three minutes later a gleaming turret 
came up out of the water and a metal arm, , 
with hooks for a hand, reached out to 
fasten itself on the gunwale of the boat. 
Kavakava had ascended from five fathoms 
without the aid of air pipe or signal line. 
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“It works!’ Rouse shouted. 
“It’s like a miracle,” 


Rouse. “You’ve got to hand it to the 


German engineers who put oxygen tanks) 


inside a metal diving suit.” 
“Now for the long 
called to Murchison. 
down again and walk along the bottom, 
You row out a hundred yards with Ring. 


test,” Rouse 


quist in tow ready to stand by with his)” 
kn 


cable. Tell Kavakava to follow Ring.” 


quist.” 


HE great helmet was opened and the 
orders communicated. Kavakaya 
sank again. A boat’s crew took the oars and 
rowed away while Murchison served air 
to the invisible Ringquist. About a hun- 
dred yards from the schooner the boat 
stopped and after a few minutes the phe- 
nomenon was repeated. Kavakava came 
up out of the deep like a horrible sea god. 
“That settles it!’ Rouse pro- 
claimed. “A board of | brass 
hats from the British Admiralt 
couldn’t ask for more. Tow 
him in, Murchison, after Ring- 
quist comes up. We don’t want 
to waste oxygen.’ 

Cheever was depressed and 
nervous at dinner that night. 
Joan observed that he had no 
appetite. But Rouse was al- 
most bland. He seemed to be 
in a mood to celebrate some- 
thing; brought out a bottle of 
brandy, over the age of which he 
gloated, and pressed a glass upon 
Joan. She declined and went 
on deck, leaving the two men to 
talk out their cigars over their 
liquor. 

Joan was disturbed at heart. 
She had a sense of impending danger. ‘I he 
Barracuda had become a sinister ship for 
her. Among the talk of the hands she had 

caught now and then a veiled reference 
to criminal pasts. All of them, she felt, 
except Gooch the illiterate giant, and 
Orokolo the playful black boy, had at 
one time or another placed themselves 
outside the law. 
tain of this vicious crew mumbling in ex- 
cited undertones to Cheever. She won- 
dered what would happen in this remote 
bay if the Tasmania should give up its 
wealth of gems. As she walked the deck 
she saw that the cabin skylight was half 
open. She went up on the poop until she 
was close enough to hear the voices below. 


“He'll do it,” Rouse was saying. “He's 
done it before for a bottle of gin. He'll 
do it this time for a pill of opium. He’s 


crazy for the stuff. ‘* 
“Suppose it’s found out? 

“Ransom will talk.” 

“Not a chance. We’re at anchor half 
a mile away. No boats out. He goes and 
comes back to us and nobody sees him.” 

Joan crept away from the skylight. 
She was sure now that some kind of 
abomination was being planned. She 
went down into the cabin, passed the two 
men without a word, shut herself up in 
her cubicle of a stateroom and rummaged 
in her luggage until she found her writing 
case; then, using the bunk as a desk, she 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Harkness: Be careful. | 
am sure they are planning to injure you 
or the Petrel. Joan Fairfield.” 


Pied 


Julian asked. 
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Cheever said tol 






“Tell him to go 
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Rouse 


She folded the envélope double, put 
it in the pocket of her jacket and went out 
again. She wanted to make some casual 
" remark to the men as she passed but could 
not trust herself to speak. 

“That’s odd,” remarked Rouse. 
‘ usually has something to say.” 
‘Maybe she thinks we’ve been drinking 


“She 


“No, that girl is up to something. I 
knowem. I aint had three wives for 
nothing. I think I’ll go on deck and look 
around.” 

He did not find her on the quarter deck 
so went forward. Then he saw her in 
the waist, talking with one of the hands. 
It was Gooch. He heard the vague rum- 
ble of his voice, answering to her whis- 
pers; stood and watched until he saw her 
pass something to the sailor who then 
went over the side into the small boat. 
Rouse rushed past the startled girl and 
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sprang to the rail. ‘‘Come back here, 
Gooch!” he commanded. 

Gooch slowly returned. 

“Where were you goin’ in that boat?” 

“Only out for a row, sir.” 

“Hand over what that girl gave you.” 

“She didn’t give me nothin’.” 

At this answer Rouse struck as if he 
were trying to fell a bullock. The butt 
of a heavy revolver thudded against a 
skull. Gooch slumped to the deck with a 
groan. 


HE shock of this sudden stroke of 

savagery and the thought that she 
was responsible for it brought a scream of 
horror to Joan’s lips. Then she began to 
tremble with rage. Rouse left Gooch and 
came toward her, the note in his hand. 
He read it by the light of a match and 
seized her roughly. She struggled, freed 
an arm, and struck him in the mouth. He 
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cursed, gripped both her wrists in one fist 
and lifted her from the deck. 

“T’ll put you where you’ll send no more 
messages,” he snarled. She screamed, 
but no one came. He carried her hugged 
against his body, down into the cabin. 

“What’s all this?” she heard Cheever 
exclaim. ‘See here, Rouse, this won’t 
do!” 

Joan was tossed down on her bunk and 
the door to her room locked upon her. 

‘Read that,” she heard Rouse growl to 
Cheever. “Read what the trollop tried 
to send over to the Petrel.” 

She beat upon the door with her fist 
and cried: 

“Julian! Julian!” 

After a pause he shouted angrily: 

“What do you want?” 

“‘Let me out at once!” 
He did not answer. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Mo 


forever. They built palaces with enor- 
mous seating capacity, piled huge over- 


- head on top of still larger operating ex- 


penses and interest charges, lifted their 
admission fees another nickel or another 
dime and gave no more thought to the 
future than a butterfly. 

To get the money needed for the enor- 
mous expansion of the industry the movie 
masters went to the bankers, to the big 
investment firms, to Wall Street. They 
got it, but with the money they also got 
something they had not bargained for. 
They got a noose around their necks with 
the loose end of the rope in the hands of 
the bankers and underwriters. Now the 
bankers are beginning, just beginning to 
be worried. They have seen the figures on 
many recent balance sheets and they don’t 
like what they see. Their sole interest is 
financial. If the bond interest and the 
stock dividends are forthcoming regularly, 
if the quotations on movie stocks remain 
high, the bankers are satisfied. They are 
not at all concerned about the size of the 
letters that display the names of the pro- 
ducers on the screen; electric signs on 
Broadway do not interest them, but they 
do insist on seeing the producers’ names 
afhxed regularly to dividend checks. They 
are cold-nosed, hard-headed, unemotional 
brutes to whom one balance sheet is more 
interesting than ten reams of publicity 
about the greatness of the magnate and 
all his family. 

Last summer the bankers, concerned 
about next year’s dividends, gave the 
rope a gentle little tug, just a tiny, half- 
hearted, tentative pull. As a result the 
movie masters started a great economy 
drive beginning with a proposed salary 
reduction to apply to all hands, including 
the office boy. 

_ Perhaps the bankers had seen the bills 
incurred in the production of Ben Hur. 
l'hat picture, you know, was to outshine 
all other efforts, so Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer decided to have it made in Italy. 
lhe first director didn’t get anywhere and 
came home after he had spent almost a 
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million; his successor spent a year and an 
even larger amount before the heads of 
the concern realized that it just couldn’t 
be done in Italy. So they scrapped every- 
thing, charged the money to profit and 
loss, made a fresh start and produced the 
whole thing in California. Ben Hur is a 
most spectacular film, but the only way in 
which the producers can get all of their 
money back is to find a lot of suckers and 
bet with them on the outcome of the 
chariot race. 


HETHER or not Ben Hur or 

some other of the numerous 
expensive failures caused the bankers 
to tighten the noose a little, the 
economy drive was not a success. The 
proposed salary reduction ran full tilt into 
a stone wall of opposition and stopped 
dead; after a few weeks of sonorous talk 
about the need of reform and economy the 
same old Coal Oil Johnny methods were 
resumed. The movie masters, the men 
who had stayed on top when the disrepu- 
table donkey was transformed into the 
elephant, had demonstrated their inability 
to guide the huge beast. They didn’t 
know how to make it mind. Neither did 
they know which way to go except on the 
road they were traveling. Meanwhile 
the bankers are worrying—which won’t 
asailte thet dividends. Wine they should 


dois tO warm up some good elephant 


drivers who know their business. The 
donkey days are over. 
How about those donkey days? How 


did it happen that control of the greatest 
form of mass entertainment in history fell 
into hands apparently too weak and im- 
potent to supply the right guidance in the 
approaching crisis, the first real crisis in 
the career of the movies? Let’s take a 
look at the origin of motion pictures. 

To Thomas Edison belongs the credit 
for the invention of a practical motion 
picture apparatus. Having perfected the 
phonograph in the middle eighties after 
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he had brought out the dynamo and the 
incandescent electric lamp, Edison played 
with the idea of developing a machine 
that would record and reproduce pictures 
as the phonograph recorded and repro- 
duced sounds. The invention of the pho- 
tographic film as a substitute for the 
sensitized glass plate enabled him to de- 
sign and build such a picture machine, 
the Kinetoscope, which he patented in 
1891. So little impressed with its possi- 
bilities was he, however, that he declined 
to spend the few hundred dollars needed 
for foreign patents. 

The Kinetoscope, father of modern mo- 
tion pictures, was a black box with an eye- 
piece through whose lens the spectator 
peered into its interior lighted by an elec- 
triclamp. Between the lamp and the lens 
moved a film containing sixteen images 
to the foot, the same number the modern 
film contains, and the effect of continuous 
motion was produced by a shutter rapidly 
revolving between lens and film, giving 
the spectator a series of lighted pictures 
between periods of imperceptible dark- 
ness. The films for the machine were 
made by the Kinetograph, first of all the 
motion-picture cameras, but still so clumsy 
that technical defects made it impossible 
to expose more than fifty feet of film at a 
time. But these fifty feet were sufficient 
to show some of Edison’s assistants lifting 
their hats and performing other common- 
place acts. 

Only one machine was built, and it re- 
mained a toy in the Edison laboratories 
until N. C. Raff, a young adventurous 
chap who had made a stake in the Arizona 
mines, organized the Kinetoscope Com- 
pany and persuaded Edison to supply him 
and his associates with machines and pic- 
tures to be exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. They were not de- 
livered in time, though. Edison was too 
busy with other things. The first ship- 
ment of Kinetoscopes to New York did 
not leave his New Jersey plant until the 
spring of 1894. These machines, each 
one showing a different fifty-foot subject, 
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were exhibited in a Broadway storeroom, 
admission twenty-five cents. That was a 
high price in those ten-twenty-thirty days, 
but for months the patrons stood in im- 
patient lines awaiting their turns. They 
did not ask for drama or art. So long as 
the figures moved, they were content. 
The pictures were made on a little black- 
draped stage so built in the Edison plant 
that it followed the light of the sun. Here 
in this first motion-picture studio various 
dancers and vaudeville performers went 
through portions of their acts, to be re- 
corded by the Kinetograph film. But only 
one person at a time could see the result. 
A dozen inventors in various parts of 
the world worked overtime to design a 
projecting machine that would throw 
living pictures on a screen where large 
audiences might see them. Several of 
them, the Lumiére brothers, Charles 
Pathé and Leon Gaumont of France, 
Robert W. Paul of London, the Latham 


brothers of Virginia, Thomas Armat of 
Washington, Charles H. Webster and 
Enoch Rector of New York, Edwin = 


Amet, George K. Spoor and William 
Selig of Chicago brought out motion- 
picture projectors and cameras. In a 
couple of years the technical improve- 
ments were so rapid that R. G. Hollaman 
of the Eden Musee was able to produce a 
“feature” picture, the Passion Play in 
2100 feet, two reels. The bulk of the pic- 
tures shewwn on the screen, shown in the 
peep shows and phonograph “parlors,” 
however, continued to be short subjects 
depicting fast trains, fire en- 
gines, dancers, little slapstick 
comedies with or without sex 


appeal and prize fights. 
LMOST anyone with 
suficient money to 


buy both a projector and a 
camera could become a film 


magnate engaged in_ pro- 
duction, distribution and 
exhibition. Prints of the 
films were bought outright 
by the exhibitor, who 
showed them continuously 


for weeks until his public 
tired of them. So rapidly 
did the number of peep-show 
parlors, store and tent shows 
and vaudeville houses using 
motion pictures as part of 
their program multiply that 
the demand for new films 
exceeded the supply. Into 
this profitable chaos Edison 
threw a series of high-power 
bombs when in 1897 and 1898 
he launched over two hun- 
dred legal actions based on 
alleged infringements of his 
1891 Kinetoscope patent. 
That patent war kept the 
growing industry in turmoil 
for many years. 

In the meantime Thomas 
L. Tally, pioneer showman of 
the kinetoscope days, opened 
what is perhaps the first 
theater devoted exclusively 
to the showing of motion 
pictures when in 1902 he blos- 
somed forth with the Elec- 
tric Theater at 262 S. Main 
Street, Los Angeles, open 
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evenings from 7:30 to 10:30, admission ten 
cents, the initial program continuing with- 
out a change for almost two months. At 
this time David Grauman, father of the 
long-haired Egyptian and Chinese Sid of 
present-day Hollywood fame, had already 
been engaged in showing motion pictures 
to San Francisco vaudeville audiences for 
a year or two. Los Angeles, the somno- 
lent town in the sunny, sleepy south, was 
not expected to be as up-to-date as the 
haughty metropolis by the Golden Gate. 
The three Warner brothers, now operating 
a large studio in Hollywood, broke into 
the movies the next year in 1903, when 
they rented a store in Newcastle, Penn- 
sylvania, put up a screen and sold the new 
form of entertainment to the masses. As 
pioneers, though, they were years behind 
Sigmund Lubin, an enterprising immi- 
grant who had scented profit in the movies 
when he, while peddling spectacles from a 
tray, saw Wm. T. Rock’s exhibition of 
motion pictures in New Orleans during the 
1896 Mardi Gras. By-and-by Lubin had 
his own store show in Philadelphia, was 
making pictures himself and even at- 
tempted a Passion Play with actors picked 
among the unemployed thespians who had 
leisure, no scruples and often a large thirst. 
Not content with one show, Lubin started 
a number of them. Later he sold this 
first of the important theater chains to 
Stanley Mastbaum who operated them as 
the Stanley Company. 

It wasn’t long after Tally had opened 
his exclusive movie house in Los Angeles 
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that Harry J. Miles had a bright idea. 
bought films from the makers and rente 
them for a week to the exhibitors at hal i 
the original cost. In two weeks he haj 
his money back while the exhibitor wa 
saving half the price. Thus the first filr, 
exchange came into being in San Fran) 
cisco. There was money in the idea, big? 
money. Others scented it and before Tong 
film exchanges were springing up by th _ 
score throughout the country. 










N 1902 and for several years there. 
after, though, the exclusive motion. 
picture theater did not make much head. 
way. It had little to offer the public. As 
yet the screen did not tell stories. It te. 
corded events, presented news pictures, 
scenery, bits of action from here and there, 
but the element of drama was lacking, 
Then Edwin S. Porter of the Edison 3 
came along and made ‘‘The Great Trai 
Robbery,” the first real photo play wit ‘y a 
well-defined plot, with a scenario, with cut- 
backs and close-ups and nearly all the 
present-day screen drama_ technique, 
crudely done of course, but such a nov: ty 
that it made a tremendous hit and big 
profits. Like many another exhibitor, 
Tom Tally thought so well of it that he 
bought the 800-foot film, packed up his 
projection machine and went on the road 
with it. At once imitators sprang up to 
cash in on the “Train Robbery” success; 
many other short screen plays were put 
out, but nevertheless the bulk of the few 
studios’ output still went to the peep 
shows of the penny arcades. 








E COURTESY U. 
@ General view of American Fork Canyon, Wasatch 
National Forest, Utah 
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A few of these penny ar- 
cades still survive. No longer 
do they contain phonographs 
with earpieces or the prim 
tive kinetoscope and its rival, 
the mutoscope, but the at- 
‘mosphere of cheap vulgarity, 
of furtive eroticism designed 
to catch the pennies of yokels 
and adolescents still perme- 
ates them. In their heydey 
twenty-five years ago they 
throve by the hundred in 
those districts of the big cities 
containing the toughest sa- 
loons. And out of this en- 
vironment, out of this musty 
soil sprang many of the movie 
masters, came many of the 
men who are today guiding 
the destiny, setting the pace 
and supplying the taste for 
the most popular and effec- 
tive form of mass entertain- 
ment in existence. 

The decline of the penny 
arcade and the rise of the 
nickelodeon started in Pitts- 
burgh in the fall of 1905 when 
two theatrical and real estate 
promoters found themselves 
with a vacant storeroom that 
produced no revenue. They 
hated to have the store stand 
idle, so they scraped up an 
old projection machine, a 
bunch of chairs, bought the 
“Train Robbery” film, now 
two-years old, and started a 
motion-picture theater. After 
the second week the show 
began at eight in the morn- 
ing and ran until midnight. 
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Profits reached nearly a thousand dollars 
a month on an investment of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Who said Klondike? It 
cost a small fortune to outfit for and reach 
the Alaskan gold country while right here 
at home anyone with a little cash, a few 
drops of gambling blood and the acquisi- 
tive instinct could put himself on Easy 
Street without frozen ears, dog teams 
and snow blindness. 

The news of the great Pittsburgh nickel 
strike traveled with remarkable speed over 
the grapevine telegraph that keeps the 
money-hungry informed of new oppor- 
tunities. Store shows and nickelodeons 
suddenly burst out in every big city like 
an epidemic of the measles. Even with- 
out a knowledge of English any foreigner 
could understand the simple stories told 
by the silent pictures in one reel or less. 
The entertainment was cheap; it appealed 
to the broadest human instincts and 
tickled the most elemental emotions, 
hence the nickels came in a continuous 


stream. 


[ was during the period following the 
Pittsburgh success that the present 


rulers of the screen began their career of 
conquest. Marcus Loew, the multi-million- 
aire theater magnate whose possessions 
reached from coast to coast when he diced 


last year and who was president 
of the Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
producing organization for a 
while, was already in the penny 
arcade and cheap vaudeville busi- 
ness. Loew plunged heavily and 
enthusiastically into the movies, 
by and by taking into his organi- 
zation the store shows, the penny 
arcades and the services of Adolph 
Zukor who developed into prob- 
ably the most remarkable figure 
in the fairy tale of the motion 
picture industry. 

Zukor arrived from Hungary 
in the early nineties, beginning 
his American career as an appren- 
tice to a Chicago furrier. He got 
ahead. By 1903 he had a modest 
fur shop of his own and sufficient 
savings to make a loan of $3000 to 
a friend who needed the money 
to go into the penny arcade busi- 
ness on New York’s East Side. 
When this friend failed to repay, 
Zukor went to New York, looked 
into the business, saw bigger and 
quicker profits ahead, abandoned 
furs and quietly slipped into the 
movies. In 1912 he resigned as 
treasurer of the Loew organiza- 
tion and bought the American 
rights to Queen Elizabeth, a French 
production featuring Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Lou Tellegen, for $18,- 
ooo. It took nerve and vision 
to pay such a price for a four-reel 
screen drama at a time when most 
of the producers and exhibitors 
still believed that a full hour in 
front of the screen would pro- 
duce too much eye strain, when 
a nickel or a dime was the usual 
admission fee and a seating capac- 
ity of three hundred was large. 

Zukor sold the states’ rights 
to Queen Elizabeth to buyers who 
showed the film in legitimate 
theaters. The film had cost 
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fragrant redwoods. 
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him $18,000; he took in $80,000. That 
settled it. Thereafter Zukor pinned his 
faith to the feature picture. In 1913 he 
organized the Famous Players Pictures 
Company, started to produce screen 
dramas and captured Mary Pickford, 
first of the stars to become famous by 
name. Later he combined with Jesse 
Lasky, the audacious Californian who had 
played in a Hawaiian orchestra, been a 
newspaper reporter, prospector, composer, 
impresario and what-not, finally blossom- 
ing out as motion-picture producer with 
Cecil DeMille as his director. His brother- 
in-law, Samuel Goldfish, traveling in 
gloves, had pushed Jesse Lasky, fresh 
from a disastrous cabaret venture in New 
York City, into his first screen venture, 
the filming of the Sguaw Man with Dustin 
Farnum. Goldfish, by the way, hopped 
into the ‘‘pitchers”’ on his own hook and is 
still in them under the name of Goldwyn. 

Pursuing his policy unflinchingly, Zukor 
gathered into his net every renowned star 
and director he could put his hands on. 
When a group of feature-picture exhibit- 
ors revolted and organized the Paramount 
Picture Company to offset the growing 
power of the big producers in the distrib- 
uting field, Zukor took them into camp 
and swallowed Paramount. When the 
big producers began to buy into the 
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theater chains in order to assure them- 
selves of an outlet for all of their pictures 
regardless of quality, Zukor made enough 
purchases and alliances to control the 
policy of some seven hundred key theaters. 
Canny, quiet, suave and ruthless, he trip- 
ped and outmaneuvered competition and 
opposition until he dominated the indus- 
try, set the pace and established its poli- 
cies. 

Carl Laemmle, head of Universal 
stumbled into the movies early in 1906. 
Up in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, he had been 
running a clothing store for his wife’s 
uncle, being assisted in the managing by 
the uncle’s numerous family. At the age 
of thirty-nine he decided that if he did not 
strike out for himself at once he’d be stuck 
in Oshkosh for the rest of his life, and that 
prospect gave him the willies. So he came 
to Chicago to consult the three Cochrane 
brothers, owners of an advertising agency, 
about his yearning for independence. So 
strong was his dislike of being bossed that 
in the years immediately following he led 
the fight of the movie independents 
against the “trust”, the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, and under the guidance 
of Bob Cochrane, ex-advertising man, he 
has preserved his independent position 
ever since, even against the wily Zukor. 

For a time Mark Dintenfass was a 
power in the Laemmle business. 
Mark got into the movies when he 
tired of selling fish for his father 
and opened a nickelodeon. Dur- 
ing one of the many internal 
fights for the control of the 
Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company, Laemmle’s producing 
organization, Dzintenfass lost 
heart and decided to sell his stock, 
but neither faction would buy. 
So he told his troubles to an old 
friend of the fish days, L. J. 
Selznick, who had just disposed 
of a rather unprofitable jewelry 
store via the auction route. 
Selznick undertook to sell the 
Dintenfass stock. He did, too. 
Laemmle bought it—and Selznick 
threw himself in with the stock. 
He just stuck around the disor- 
ganized Universal office, found 
various things to do and presently 
appointed himself general mana- 
ger. 


AVING viewed the wild- 

eyed, crazy, money-drunk 
movie game from the inside, 
Selznick decided to stay in it after 
Laemmle had put him out of 
Universal. He had a sense of 
humor, had Selznick. He became 
the laughing petrel of the stormy 
screen sea, darting hither and 
thither, snatching profitable stars 
from this one or that one, letting 
a dollar ride until it became a 
million, always putting the Selz- 
nick name into bigger and better 
electric signs—until he presumed 
to cross swords with Zukor. The 
crafty Zukor took Selznick “‘for a 
ride”. But Selznick bobbed up 
again and is still playing the 
weird movie game with whole- 
hearted zest. Laemmle started 
in 1906 with one little store 

(Continued on page 78) 
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At the End of the Budget 


HE budget has become al- 

most a matter of course in 

the carefully run household 

of today. It is scarcely nec- 

essary any longer to urge the 
housenold executive to install such an 
arrangement, for she realizes that at the 
end of the budget may lie her heart’s de- 
sire, that many dreams come true under 
its beneficent sway that might otherwise 
remain dreams to the end of time. It 
is often the rosy path to romance, for the 
budget has made possible many a mar- 
riage that might have seemed out of the 
question run on the lines of 
the account book with its 
tale of mis-spent dollars and 
unpaid bills. The budget 
buys the home, pays the 
taxes and insurance, the 
doctor and the dentist, the 
telephone and gas. It pro- 
vides clothes, and food and 
is generous with pleasure, 
whatever your favorite re- 
laxation may be. It is the 
wise little governor on the 
human engine that balances 
work and play and shows 


in results just what you 
have and what you are 
saving for in the sunny 


days to come; the children’s 
education, perhaps, or that 
trip to Europe that you 
have wished for together, or 
that comfortable house on 
a quiet street with a garden 
to work in. There are so 
many things at the end of 
the budget that it is hard 
to make a choice. Some- 
times the choice isn’t neces- 
sary, for incomes have a 
way of expanding when 
properly watched with an eye that is 
alert and wise, and the path that was so 
narrow at first widens into a broad high- 
way with many branching roads leading 
to all sorts of heart’s desires that had 
never seemed possible before. 

‘here are rules, of course, for budget 
making, but after all they must be adapted 
to the individual household and its needs, 
so it is often better to make an experiment 
out of the budget during the first year, 
and at the beginning of the next period 
accept whatever changes are necessary 
in the light of that experience. The first 
step is to list all assets carefully and com- 
pletely. These consist of cash on hand, 
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the present value of any real estate that 
is owned, investments, such as stocks and 
bonds, and all other property. In this 
the cash-surrender value of life-insurance 
policies should be included. Against the 
sum of these assets should be placed all 
present indebtedness, mortgages and 
notes owed, outstanding accounts at 
stores or any other obligation that will 
demand payment in the future for which 
the budget is planned. The difference 
between the sum of the assets and the 
liabilities is the value of your resources 
at the time of reckoning. This is your 





first the three important items, food, 
shelter and clothing. It is difficult to give 
a fixed rule for the percentage allowed to 
these three important divisions, for loca- 
tion and family conditions govern them 
to a great extent. Prices differ widely 
governed by many conditions belonging 
strictly to the time and place. Each 
family, if it maintains its own individual- 
ity, shows some significant variation for 
which no fixed rule will provide. You 
may live in a community, where, for 
many reasons it is important to live in a 
certain district or locality demanding a 
high rental. This may be 
necessary because of a good 
school for the children, or 
space for them to play in 
and pure air for them and 
yourselves to breathe. Or 
it may be desirable, in order 
to give them the contacts 
which are their right, to 
bring them up ina neighbor- 
hood that will provide a 
background for them in 
their adolescence and be of 
value in their later years. 


N such a case the 

amount for rent ma\ 
be higher than the other 
two items, and justly so. 
Normally, the amount for 
food is highest, with shelter 
next and clothing | last. 
With an income of $300 a 
month, then, the division 
runs somewhat as follows: 
Food, $70; rent, $65; cloth- 
ing, $60; household expense, 
$40; savings, $25; and per- 








@ Buying to fit the budget 


reserve, the fund that is to be increased 
under the head of savings in your budget, 
the rock on which you are building your 
future and the foundation of your own 
individual budget plan. 

The next step is the distribution of the 
yearly income to cover the needs of the 
family and still leave a margin of saving 
to increase the sum total that has made 
such an interesting amount under the 
head of “property owned”’. 

Income is usually in the form of salary 
or amounts received from investments 
coming at regular intervals, so that a 
certain sum may be counted upon to 
cover a certain period. Against this come 
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sonal expenses, including 
recreation, church, school, 
books, magazines, movies 
and theatres, $40. This, let us say, 
is for a family ‘of three, father, mother and 
one child. Of course a greater number 
of children would change this arrange- 
ment, increase some items, possibly lessen 
the savings, although this is placed at the 
minimum for an income of this size. This, 
however, is an excellent starting point 
for the first year of the budget. 

It should be the product and interest 
of each individual member of the family, 
“working as a household unit for the good 
If the children are earning 
money outside the home they should 
make a contribution, however slight, to 


the general income, and have a voice in 
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the distribution, so that they may develop 
a sense of proportion between income and 
the cost of living and learn the value of 






aving. 
Thee are some items under which the 
amount set aside may accumulate for 
several months, but this does not always 
mean that the item is too large. If, for 
| instance, under the heading of clothing 
the specified sum has been set aside for 
three months, because no outlay was 
necessary, at the turn of the season the 
call upon this amount may be heavy in 
order to provide a new suit, some fem- 
inine fineries, or an outfit for the child 
entering school. Buying should be done 
with wisdom and foresight, which is made 
easy by the budget system, for advantage 
may be taken of sales as they occur, and 
household linens, kitchen utensils, and 
other supplies purchased from the sum 


Ra 
ca 
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s, food, set aside for Household Expenses under 
t to give which comes the sub-head “Replace- 
lowed to ments”. Under this head also come fuel, 
for loca- gas, electricity, telephone and supplies. 
rn them The simpler the arrangement of the bud- 
- widely get, the fewer the number of items, the 
elonging more flexible these are, the easier the 
, Each management will be. If it is found that 
lividual- the item of food is falling below the esti- 
tion for mate given, and that personal expenses are 
>, You exceeding the allowance, and this occurs 
ere, for each month, do not try to live down to 
ive In a the budget, but change the budget to 
nding a suit the family habits, within reason, and 
may be without abandoning the budget in dis- 
a good couragement. Always remember that 
lren, or the budget is your individual plan for 
play in your convenience and assistance, not an 
em and arbitrary factor of existence that must 
he. Or be obeyed in defiance of comfortable 
n order living and healthful expansion and ad- 
ontacts vancement. 
rht, to 
ighbor- HE budget helps you to get a long 
vide a distance view of your spending 
em in |* habits, your pleasures, balanced against 
d be of your necessities, your savings in contrast 
ears. to your earnings. It enables you to strike 
the desired balance, to bring order out of 
se the ignorance, and to establish a measure for | 
t ma\ future arrangement. To do this during | 
other the first six months or perhaps the first 
tly so. year, watch your spending through the 
nt for medium of your check stubs, see what 
shelter items your receipted bills include, what 
last. money has been spent wisely and what 
3300 a now seems like extravagance. Such a | 
vision glance at intervals will give you a com- | 
lows: prehension of just what you are really | 
cloth- working and saving for, whether it 1s | 
pense, the sunny day ahead, or present allure- | 
1 per- ments or false values that will leave you | 
luding bankrupt in future, no matter what your | 
chool, bank balance may be. | 
1OVIES Finally, if you have an_ individual | 
say, problem which presents difficulties in | 
-r and arranging your budget, some banks are | 
imber establishing a service which assists in 
ange- making out budgets and gives personal 
lessen advice in the matters of spending and 
it the saving. The Bank of Italy has under- 
This, taken such a service, of inestimable value 
point in placing many families on a safe finan- 
cial basis. If you are not within touch 
erest of such a service make out your own 
mily, . budget, watch it carefully, make what- 
good ever changes and concessions are neces- 
ning sary, and when difficulties occur lift your 
ould eyes for encouragement to the sunny day 
6, it0 ahead at the end of the budget. 
ce in 
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From The Shivery Sixties 


To The Summery Seventies! 





uickest Way 
to the | 


Comfort Lone! 














\ ‘- a sudden icy 





wave sweeps down and 
leaves you shivering with its | 
penetrating cold, light a Per- | 














| 

| 
| 
fection, and instantly relax in | 
its generous, wide-spreading | 





heat! If you haven’t a Perfec- 

tion, get one of the handsome, enameled models at any dealer’s. 
You will find its beauty harmonizing with your loveliest rooms— 
its clean, fresh heat bringing abundant comfort—and its cost of 
operation less than that of any other portable heater. Get a 
Perfection, and spend the winter in the Comfort Zone! 


_PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heaters 
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Olympia Oysters—This Way and That] 


HE old saying that “good 

things come in small bundles” 

seems to have a special ap- 

plication to the small oysters 

found on the western coast 
of the United States, in the ice-cold waters 
of Puget Sound, a tiny edition of the 
more widely known eastern oyster, never 
more than an inch and a quarter long, and 
running about two hundred to the pint. 
Their delicacy of flavor, the ease with 
which they may be prepared and served, 
and the great variety of dishes, hot and 
cold, in which they may form the main 
ingredient give them a culinary value that 
is equaled by few food products. They 
are also essentially economical, for there 
is no waste whatever. Every particle is 
used. 

The food-value of these small oysters 
is excellent, and in combination with milk, 
rice, eggs, crumbs and 
otner nutritious ingredi- 
ents they may form the 
main dish for luncheon 
or supper, or may be 
served at an informal 
home dinner. At a more 
formal meal they may 
be included in the hors 
d’oeuvre, or the oyster 
cocktail. 

They may also be 
extenders in creamed 
chicken, chicken patties 
or any other dish where 
a more expensive in- 
gredient is to be in- 
creased to serve a larger 
number of people than 
would be possible if it 
were to be served alone. 

As for health-value, 
oysters contain many 
necessary food-elements. 
They abound in many 
valuable minerals, espe- 
cially iron, and they are 
super-rich bearers of 
iodine which must be 
supplied to the system 
in some form to avoid 
argument with the thy- 
roid gland. They are 
also easily eee 4 wholesome and nutri- 
tious, almost self-sufficient, so that the 
ingredients used in ordinary preparation, 
or the accompaniments served at the 
average meal give the required balance. 

This small variety of oyster is cultivated 
and brought to its greatest perfection in 
the chill waters of Puget Sound. They 
are conveniently shipped to more distant 
points in tins, after the most careful hand- 
ling. After opening they should be kept 
in their own liquor, never in fresh water. 
When ready to use, they should be drained 
and rinsed in clear water. With this treat- 
ment they lose none of their fine and deli- 
cate flavor. The liquor or nectar may 
also be utilized and is nourishing and 
delicious. 

So highly are these tiny oysters esteemed 
in the region of their birth, Olympia, 
Washington, that the Mayor of Olympia, 
James C. Johnson, recently issued a proc- 
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lamation formally naming September first 
as the opening of the oyster season, and 
calling the attention of the people of the 
State of Washington to the valiant service 
rendered by these tiny molluscs in furnish- 
ing sustenance to the pioneers who fol- 
lowed the Oregon trail to its glorious re- 
ward on the shores of Puget Sound. 
Olympia Cocktail 
114 cups oysters 16 teaspoon Wor- 
1 cup catsup cestershire sauce 
2 tablespoons tar- 1¢ teaspoon salt 
ragon vinegar 14 teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon paprika 1 teaspoon fresh 
Few drops Tobasco grated horseradish 
sauce 
Use about twenty-five oysters to a cock- 
tail. This amount will serve six persons. 
Combine catsup, vinegar, paprika, To- 
basco sauce, Worcestershire, salt, and 
sugar and add horseradish if this flavor is 


ee 





COURTESY OP OLYMPIA OYSTER GROWERS ASSOVLIALIUN 
( Coldsealing machines that have so much to do toward preserving the 
freshness and delicacy of the tiny Olympia oyster 


desired. Drain oysters and rinse in fresh 
clear water. Place in cocktail glasses and 
cover with sauce. Serve very cold. 
Junior Cocktail 
3 or 4 drops of To- 
basco sauce 
1g teaspoon salt 


34 cup oysters 

14 cup tomato catsup 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


” 


For a very small cocktail, or “‘taster 
place about ten or twelve oysters in a cock- 
tail glass, combine the above ingredients 
thoroughly and add to the oysters. Serve 
all very cold. 

Baltimore Stew 
1 pint small oysters Juice of 1 lemon 
3 hard cooked egg 2 is ublespoons butter 
yolks 14 teaspoon allspice 
1 tablespoon flour 14 teaspoon salt 
2 cups water A teaspoon pepper 

Rub egg yolks and flour together. Bring 

water to boiling point, lower to simmering 
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and add egg yolks and flour, slowly, stir. 
ring constantly. Add butter, spices and 
lemon juice. Let simmer for ten minutes. 
Wash and drain oysters. Add to sauce, 
Let cook for one minute and serve. 
Scalloped Oysters 

2 cups oysters Cracker crumbs 
1 egg Butter 

2 cup milk Salt and pepper 

~ Drai 4in and rinse oysters. Butter a bak- 7 
ing dish, put in a layer of oysters, then a | 
layer of crumbs, sprinkling each layer % 
with salt, pepper and small bits of butter. @ 
Repeat until all is used. Beat egg, add 7 
milk and season with salt and pepper. 9 
Pour over oysters and crumbs, adding § 
pieces of butter over the top layer which 7 
should consist of crumbs. Bake in the 
oven for twenty minutes at moderate 7 
temperature in order to retain the plump- § 
ness of the oysters. : 


Oyster Chowder 
1 cup small oysters 
2 cups cold cooked rice | 
2 egg yolks 
1 cup milk 
1 cup celery, finely 
chopped 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
cup boiling water 


4 
8 


bot ae 


4 

Wash, drain and chop | 
oysters. Place alternate 
layers of celery and rice | 
in a saucepan, seasoned | 
with salt and _ pepper. | 
Add boiling water and | 
cook slowly for twenty- 7 
five minutes. Add beaten | 
egg yolks to milk and 
add to first mixture. 
Add oysters and cook 
for two or three minutes, 
or until thoroughly 7 
heated. Serve very hot. 7 


Milk Stew 
2 cups oysters 
4 cups whole milk 
2 cups water and 
oyster liquor 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
1% teaspoon mace 
1 tablespoon butter 





Drain liquor from oysters, add water 
to make the required amount nd heat to 
the boiling point. Heat milk and butter 
in double boiler. Rinse drained oysters 
and add to water and oyster liquor with 
seasonings. Allow liquid to boil again for 
one-half minute, or until oysters are 
plump and ruffed. Combine with hot 
milk and serve at once. 

Baked Oysters Supreme 


2 cups oysters 1 tablespoon warm 


1 egg water 

1 tablespoon chopped 2 tablespoons butter 
parsley 2 tablespoons cream 

1 tablespoon chopped 14 teaspoon salt 
celery lg teaspoon pepper 


1 cup bread crumbs 
* Drain oysters and rinse. Add w arm : 
water, parsley and celery with seasonings 
to ‘aia egg. Dip oysters in egg mixture 
and then into bread crumbs to coat thor- 
oughly. Place in baking dish. Add 
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The cigarette you can be fond of .. . 


SEEK and search wherever you will, you'll 
never find a smoke like Camel. So loyal 
and so fine. Camels reveal the delicate 
tastes and fragrances of the choicest to- 
baccos grown. That is why they never 
tire. Why each succeeding Camel tastes 
more smooth and mellowy mild. 

Millions upon millions of smokers have 
learned to rely upon this supreme tobacco 


quality. They are modern smokers in 


Be 2 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


the most particular sense and they place 
Camels first. They demand goodness and 
enjoyment. They have elevated Camels 
to the highest popularity ever known. 

If you smoke for pleasure Camels will 
prove the cigarette that you can really 
enjoy, you can like Camels so much, be- 
cause they’re always so satisfyingly mellow. 
So smooth and mild. 


**Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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butter cut in small bits and cream. Bake 
twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 


Oyster and Tomatoes on Toast ‘ 
1 cup oysters 1 tablespoon flour A N O LD “FAS H IONE D CAKE 


1 cup stewed 14 teaspoon salt 
tomatoes 1 tablespoon finely 
2 tablespoons butter chopped parsley I N A NEW FASHIONED WAY 
1 slice onion 6 slices toast 
Drain and wash oysters. Melt butter, ™ ' 
add onion and cook until brown. Add ia. 
tomatoes and when they reach the boiling 
point thicken with the flour mixed to a 
paste with a little cold water. Add salt 
and chopped parsley. Last of all add 
ovsters and cook for one minute or until 
thev curl at the edges. Serve on toast. 


Olympia Roast 

2 cups oysters 14 cup grated cheese 
lf teaspoon cayenne 1 teaspoon chopped 

pepper onion 
14 teaspoon salt Lemon juice and 
14 teaspoon pepper parsley 
14 pound sliced bacon 

Drain and rinse oysters and place in a 
baking dish. Add seasonings and onion. 
Lay thin slices of bacon over oysters and 
sprinkle the bacon with the grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven until bacon is 
crisp and cheese melted. 

Oyster Sandwich Supreme 

2 cups oysters, chop- 4 crackers, rolled to z , fe 

ped fine crumbs pw i Try this recipe for an 


14 cup melted butter 14 teaspoon salt sap 
VY cup milk 14 teaspoon pepper easy delicious dessert. 


2 eggs f 
Melt butter, add milk, oysters chopped 

fine, seasonings, egg yolks beaten well, and OO, lf 

cracker crumbs. Add egg whites beaten 


until stiff and cook until smooth at a low 
heat, about ten minutes. Cool mixture 
and when firm cut into slices. Place be- 
tween thin slices of bread and serve. AAAA 


Fairy Fried Oysters 
2 cups oysters 14 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1g teaspoon pepper 2 apples 12 teaspoon salt Make a 


1 cup cracker crumbs Butter 1'4 cups pastry flour I egg 
Drain and rinse oysters. Dip in well- 13 cup sugar ¥ cup milk CHOCOLATE 


beaten egg and roll in fine cracker crumbs. 13 cup Ghirardelli’s 2 tablespoons melted butter APPLE CAKE 


Season with salt and pepper. Mold into apentsoesions 1 teaspoon vanilla ‘ 
small cakes, and allow to stand a short a2 teaspoons baking powder for your family 


time to stiffen into shape. Fry in butter . 
cadtedbome. Scave bat ggeniched Pare apples and place in water. Grease a pan (7 by today! 
with slices of lemon and parsley. 11 inches) generously with butter. Sift together 


Grilled —_— a dry ingredients twice. Stir in well beaten egg, milk, 
2 cups oysters tablespoon finely . . : ‘ 

aac Lanier chopped ete butter and vanilla. Beat until mixture is smooth. 
1 teaspoon flour ¥4 teaspoon Wor- Spread in pan. Dry apples, remove cores and slice. 


Yf teaspoon salt cestershire sauce : : ; { 
ee i age alee Cover top of cake with sliced apples, placed in Just put Ghirar- 


y . . . . . a? 
: hen butter begins to smoke drop in, a regular rows. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon delli’s Ground 
ew at a time, oysters that have been . . - i 
thoroughly drained and rinsed. When and dot with small | ree of butter. Bake in a Chocolate into the 
oysters are browned place in a hot dish, moderate oven (350° F) 50 to 60 minutes. Serve __sifter with the oth- 
and pour over them extra butter remain- warm with or wi i i i i i 
a ae aceeed web Awe Aad thout whipped cream. Sixservings. er dry ingredients. 
seasonings and serve on toast. 


Deviled Oysters in Rice Cups 3 
2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon lemon G aH I RA RD E 5 |} 4 I S 


ltablespoon chopped —__ juice 


onion 1 teaspoon tomato C ho colate 


ltablespoon chopped _ catsup 
green pepper 1 teaspoon prepared ” » 
6cup strained liquor mustard Sey "Gearandally" twany grocer 
a from oysters Few grains cayenne ee ae le 
2 cups oyst sab aie ; - 
ape Canoes y : Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 

Cook rice, drain and mold into cups 
with depression in center to hold oyster D. GHIRARDELLI Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 
mixture. Cook together for five minutes Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
butter, chopped onion, and green pepper. 
Add oyster liquor, lemon juice, catsup, Name 
mustard, cayenne and oysters. Simmer oP a ee ae 
for five minutes and serve hot on rice. Address 


It’s so easy! No 
grating—no melt- 
ing—no fussing. 























Stomach Like New 


inside of two minutes! 


Do you pay for indulgence at the 
table—with pains, or with sour risings? 
You needn’t. Such distress is too easily 
dispelled. Two minutes will prove this 
perfect combination of magnesia, calci- 
um carbonate and such soothing things 
arrests all over-acidity. And the famous 
Monday-to-Sunday test tells how serene 
and sweet Stuart’s keep the stomach. 

Wherever you find a drugstore, you'll 
find Stuart’s. The handy pocket size 25c. 
Large size is 60c.; or family size, $1.20. 
Pocket box (enough for the one-week 
test) will be mailed complimentary, if you 
write the Stuart Co., Dept. 131, Marshall, 
Mich. 


STUART'S 


TABLETS 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. a Malden, Mass. 























STOPS EARACHE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
Areliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads ren. 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


RYELASH 
INSTANTLY. £35. en nn 
rally a dark, al So and 
























oO 
y sed b: 
women. RLACK or BR ROWN 
cbtainable in solid form or water: 
root | liquid. 7c at your dealer's 


: postpai 
MAYBELLINE co. CHICACO 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Forward— 


ITH the coming of a new 
year there is a fluttering 
of fresh leaves resolutely 
turned over, and many 
smooth white pages on 
which to write the record of the coming 
twelve months. But first of all there must 
be that swift backward glance, the check- 
up on the result of the past year and all 
its efforts. How does your weight com- 
pare with this same time last year? Have 
you a few pounds that you could spare? 
Is your back as 
straight, your skin 
as clear as last year 
at this time? And 
what sort of routine 
have you estab- 
lished for yourself 
to maintain your 
beauty in all its 
color and glow? 

A little added 
flesh as the years 
accumulate is usu- 
ally becoming, but 
if the gain has been 
too great this is the 
time to begin to 
correct it. Bath- 
room scales are the 
first necessity. With 
this truthful mentor 
to keep you in- 
formed it will be 
less difficult to sac- 
rifice a cream puff, 
or a frozen delicacy 
to your appearance. 

There is a health 
bread on the market 
that has worked 
wonders for many 
overweight people. 
A few staple rules of 
diet come with the 
loaf and no great 
self-denial is necessary. It is absolutely 
harmless, the reduction begins almost at 
once and is so gradual that it does not 
give that deflated appearance of loose 
skin and wrinkles that accompanies so 
many more violent reducing measures. 
At one time this bread was only obtain- 
able in the eastern city where it was made, 
but it is now being made and sold in all 
the large cities and should be a boon to 
all those who long once more for the slen- 
derness of their past years. . 

Perhaps you have become dissatisfied 
with the appearance of your hair. It 
is stiffy straight and the only alternative 
to this seems to be an equally stiff and 
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mask-like wave, for the soft undulations 
that you envy will not stay in long enough 
to pay for the time and the trouble. ‘The 
answer lies in the new permanent wave, 
which leaves the hair soft and shining 
but with all the qualities of naturally 
curly hair. The process is simple and safe, 
and at the end a soft natural wave is put 
in with the fingers and dried thoroughly 
in order to train the hair to lie close to the 
head. 
childish wish come true. And rain, fog, 
dampness instead of 
producing lank locks | 
and straight wisps | 
of hair bring out 
straying curls and 
little lovely rings. 
It just isn’t the same 
old world at all, at 
all. For the business 
woman who must 
look well on the 
shortest time allow- 
ance, for the traveler 
who cannot take 
chances on the un- 
known hairdresser, 
it is not only a joy 
but a necessity. 


LI’ you like shin- 
ing, i 
there is ncw a new 
brilliantine on the 
market that acts as 
a tonic and brillian- 
tine at the same 
time. It is grease- 
less and comes in a 
bottle with an atom- 
izer top so that it 
may be sprayed on 
the hair. It is also 
said to assist in re- 
taining the curl or 
setting and keeping 
a wave, while it protects the hair from 
dryness and gives it luster. 

The appearance of the hands, today, 
is of the utmost importance. An over- | 
small hand is no longer regarded as a 


mark of beauty, but a shapely hand, with | 


soft white skin, and almond-shaped nails 
of a delicate pink gives the correct appear- 
ance, a matter quite within the reach of 
anyone who will give as much time and 
attention as the result requires. There 
are any number of creams and lotions for 
the hands, but the most satisfactory is a 
treatment that requires two preparations, 
one a liquid lotion which is applied and 


It is the modern miracle, your | 


glossy hair | 


rubbed in, followed by a delicate pink 
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tream that improves the texture of the 
kin, and acts as a mild bleach. If the 
ails are brittle there is a simple practical 
ome treatment that will strengthen them 
Snd still leave them delicate and smooth. 
eat a little castor oil at night before 
oing to bed and apply with an orange 
Stick wound with ‘a bit of absorbent cot- 
on. Rub well into the skin around the 
ase of the nail so that it may be absorbed 
nto the texture at the roots. Cuticle oils 
re also excellent for the surface of the 
ail, and may be sufficient except in ex- 
reme cases where the nails break in the 
‘ordinary tasks that are unavoidable. 

+ The old method of polishing the nails 
Swith buffer and powder seems to be tak- 
Bing its place with the broom, as opposed 
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surface twice, for the polish begins to 
harden at once and the result will be dis- 
astrous. If the smooth even polish is 
not obtained with the first application, 
remove with the remover that comes for 
that purpose and try again. After apply- 
ing the polish, remove any that remains 
around the root of the nail and under the 
white rim at the finger tips. This out- 
line should be kept white and clear. 

Perhaps it is only within the last twelve- 
month that you have learned to apply 
that delicate coat of powder to your face 
over the correct foundation. Of course 
it will not stay on if there is nothing to 
hold it. And the cream that will attach 
it to you cannot be one with a greasy 
base. Cleansing cream, no matter how 
delicately applied, will shine through in a 
short time and the result will be unpleas- 
ing, to say the least. An absolutely 
greaseless, absorbent cream is necessary 
and this should be applied in such a small 
amount that it easily disappears before 
the powder is added. If you wish to show 
more color apply the rouge before you 
put on the powder, if you like a more 
delicate tint, rub over with powder first 
and then add just a hint of color. 

Superfluous hair is an annoyance that 
is easily neglected until the moment 
arrives when a sudden emergency calls 
it to mind. The really careful woman 
will see that this is done at regular inter- 
vals for her own satisfaction whether the 
occasion makes it necessary or not. 

There is a new cream depilatory which 
is safe and effective. Or, if you prefer, 
there is a dry disc that, rubbed will 
remove all trace of disfiguring hairs and 
leave the skin smooth and unmarred. 



















\dulations gto the vacuum cleaner. The liquid 
1g enough jpolishes are now lasting and convenient; 
ble. The |being waterproof they are not affected by 
“nt wave, any amount of hand washing, and the 
| shining, range of tints is wide enough to suit all 
naturally tastes. I he outfit consists of a remover 
and safe, |which will take off the last coat before 
ive is put the new one 1s applied, and as many bot- 
roughly |tles of polish as you wish, each of a dif- 
ose to the ferent shade. If a luster is desired with- 
cle, your out color, there is a colorless polish. A 
rain, fog, | faint shell pink will suit the more conserv- 
instead of | ative, while some prefer the deep rose 
ank locks | that is exotic and interesting if somewhat 
ht wisps bartificial. 
ring o 
i a N applying these liquid polishes the 
ly rings. utmost care is necessary, for if they 
the same | are carelessly put on the surface of the nail 
1t all. at | 'sapt to become rough and uneven. Make 
business a8 few strokes of the tiny camel’s hair 
ho must brush as possible, and never attempt 
on the to cover the same portion of the nail 
1e allow- 
> traveler 
ot_—ttake 
the un- 
rdresser, 
ly a joy 
ity. 
ke shin-  Stinct, some intuition that made him write 
ssy hair | about his beloved schooner in his story of 
vy a new & Lhe Sea Wolf”: 
on tin “And the Ghost will be a hell-ship be- 
acts as | fore the trip is done with.” 
hati oe, Of course the present truth of those 
© same Words, written about 1904, is mere coin- 
grease- cidence, for at the time not even the most 
nes in) a. Psychic could have predicted the fate of 
natom- | the Hakadate for the Saucy Lass. 
that it, What happened to the vessel during the 
iyed on | interim when she was no longer in Lon- 
is also | don’s possession up to the time when we 
t in re- ext hear of her in 1924, is hard to con- 
curl or Jecture. She was of British registry and 
keeping perhaps rested in the British waters near 
ir from | Vancouver, Canada. 
_ Here it was likely some enterprising 
today, | liquor importer saw her and realized her 
n over- | Staunch possibilities. Perhaps he rubbed 
d as a/ his chin and smiled as he pondered the 
d, with | {tmness and spaciousness of the hold and 
d nails § calculated the number of cases the sturdy 
ippear- | Craft could smuggle past the guardians of 
zach of | the American coast line. 
ne and) Mayhap the Saucy Lass rejoiced once 
There |) 282in as she was being prepared for ser- 
ons for | Vice. Not until later did she surmise the 
ry is a} 'mport of her new purpose. She found 
ations, » herself, not the pride and hope of some 
2d and & honest owner but the dupe and foil, merci- 
: lessly driven by the whip of the most 
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» notorious rum-running gang on the Pacific 








The Jinx Ship 


(Continued from page 35) 


coast, known in 1924 as “The Big Four” 
—the handsome highjacking bootlegger 
Tony Cornero, Marvin Schoweiler, Bill 
Nard and “Black Tony” Parmagini. 

For two years these rum-runners soiled 
the fateful vessel accumulating riches and 
eluding detection. Not until 1926 did 
complications bring to the Hakadate dis- 
tresses, abandonment and finally arrest. 

For some time the Federal Authorities 
had been observing the movements of the 
craft and suspected its operations, but 
had not been able to acquire any evidence. 
Not until the latter part of 1926 did Fate 
play strangely into their hands through 
the medium of a hunch. 

About this time the Prohibition Unit of 
Los Angeles, began on different occasions 
to confiscate alcohol marked with the 
stamp of “The United Sugar Co., Las 
Mochis, Mexico.” It was solely based on 
a hunch that this liquor was being trans- 
ported by the Hakadate that the Intelli- 
gence Service sent several of their opera- 
tives to Mexico to investigate. 

It seemed that the Hakadate had left 
Topolobampo, a port some fifteen miles 
from Las Mochis, with the illicit cargo 
that had dispatched the authorities on 
her trail, and had returned for more, put- 
ting into port and reloading, literally 
speaking under the very eyes of the In- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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MAKE SNAP SHOTS? 


: 09 Enjoy seeing ycur choice snapshot in colors. A 
$ 10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen sur- 
face by an artist of reputation. Send film. 


Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison, Pasadena, Calif 














ae, 
This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Is Famous 


Millions of people, for over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective source 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, etc,, in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply — of pure, wholesome 
cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
— a difference in the family drug 

i 


ll. 
The way it takes hold ofa cough is 


really amazing. Tastes good, too— 
children take it willingly. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

















































| Det Monte Properties CoMPANY 


| Gentlemen: 











Irvin §. Cobb 
Prefers Monterey 


‘...There are a few things of Nature's 
molding and a few of man’s contriving 
which never have disappointed me... 
The Naples waterfront by moonlight 

. pre-war Pilsener beer, the Grand 


Canyon of Colorado ...and Monterey 
Bay. And I am not sure but what the | 
last of these is the most dependable in | 
its everlasting, never-wearing lure!” 


Irvin Coss is RIGHT. 


For on the enchanting Monterey Penin- 
sula, having its central point at Hotel 
Del Monte, is the finest playground of 
all the West... with its three champion- 
ship golf courses, tennis courts and polo 
fields... motor roads, bridle paths, 
beaches . .. with its hunting and fishing 

. its facilities for every form of out- 
door sport. 


These things, coupled with the natural 
scenicloveliness and springtime climate, 
make living on the Monterey Peninsula 
a thing of beauty and of joy. At Pebble 
Beach, Carmel Woods or Pacific Grove 
...all within a radius of six miles... you 
will find the ideal setting for your home. 


Come...and learn the joy of living here. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
writing us. 


Del Monte Properties 
Company 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 
Crocker Buiiding, San Francisco, California 
Edward & Wildey Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
275 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


Name oak els 


Street 





City ___State_ 


SET 
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Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. ]. EK. Fenn 


(Continued from page 51) 


the showers of winter. Throughout the 
interior of the Fenn residence there is 
evidence of careful attention to the same 
consistently Spanish effect as is seen on 
the exterior. The doorways are beauti- 
fully arched, those in the entrance hall 
being gracefully coved above the arches. 
A broad open arch leads from hall to 
dining-room, the latter especially effec- 
tive in its arrangement of appropriate 























furniture and lighting fixtures, all dis- 
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tinctively outlined against the light gr 
finish of the walls. The lighting fixtury 
in hall, dining-room and living-room , 
exquisitely patterned in hand-wrough 
black iron. The inside doors in thes ; 
three rooms are of southern gum and ,if 
wood trim is of Oregon pine, both doo, 
and trim finished in dark brown. 

A stairway rises from the reception hal 
to the second story, and directly over th; 
front door is a pleasing balcony effec! 
Stairw ay and balcony have hand-w rough? 
iron railings. Two tall torcheres gi 
light to the hall. Dark red tile is usej 
here for the flooring and also for the stair 
way steps and risers. 

Cuar_Les ALMA Byers. 








































The Jinx Ship Bs. 


(Continued from page 75) | 


telligence men. From then on watchful 
eyes were on the alert for the rum-runner. 

One of the largest Coast Guard Cutters 
the Vaughan was sent out to watch its 
movements and it was finally overhauled 
on December 3, 1926, near Ensenada, 
Mexico. It was seized and brought into 
harbor with its cargo of 1300 cases of 
alcohol, and the Vaughan took a position 
near by to watch it. 

Its owners found themselves in a di- 
lemma. The Hakadate was watched day 
and night and so could not perpetrate an 
escape; nor could it unload its cargo be- 
cause of the duty tax it would have to pay 
Mexico. In time the latter difficulty was 
obviated when the owners came to En- 
senada, unloaded the alcohol and placed 
it in bond. At the same time they began 
a law-suit to prove that the vessel had been 
seized illegally and could not be held. 

The court acquiesced; it maintained that 
the ship could not be held, and the cargo 
was reloaded and the Hakadate released. 

But the authorities were not to be so 
easily outwitted. There soon arose an- 
other legal issue. It was determined that 
the schooner was guilty of a breach against 
the tariff laws by its registration in Pan- 
ama and once more the Vaughan set out 
in search of its quarry. And find the 
vessel it did, but it was in such a position 
that the cutter did not know if it was in 
the protection of Mexican waters. But 
through clever maneuvers it supplied its 
own solution by getting on the shore side 
of the boat and forcing it out to sea. Then 
it fired a shot across the bow and the crew 
of the Hakadate realizing their predica- 
ment set fire to the schooner and deserted. 

The Government cutter, however, 


quickly waylaid the small row-boat ani 
captured the men. Then, so the ston); 
goes, the master of the Vaughan « allel 


every so of his crew cemadole ine 
spite of the grave dangers they knew lal : 
on an ignited, alcohol loaded ship. So thel 
fire was extinguished and the Hakadat') 
towed into San Pedro. : 

There were more legal wrangles. Oncef 
more the decision was rendered that theW ..; 
capture was illegal and the boat was deff 
clared to be released and the men freed.) 
As to the men there seemed to be so many 
warrants out for their arrests on divers 
charges that though they were allowed to 
go, they are still fugitives from the United 
States. And as to the vessel, a new action 
recently reversed the former decision and? 


States Marshal, who is on guard at the 
ship, informs the writer that there are 
many more years of hard wear in the 
good schooner. She is still a stout and 7 
admirable old boat, and so we cannot con- 
jecture what further romances will be ¥ 
enacted on her worn decks. Can it be 
that after all the legal controversies are 
settled and the vessel is offered for sale 
that it will once again be purchased for F 
illegal trade? Or will its next owner be an Ff 
honest and unadventurous man who will § ° 
be satisfied to ply the harbor waters with  ; 
it, carrying small freight between the F 
southern California ports? : 

Fate alone can tell. But whether the 7 
record will be inscribed with ink that 1s 
black or of a more deserving color, we 
have to wait for time to advise us. 





The Death Penalty— 


“We Must 


(Continued from page 20) 


But can that overshadow my pity for those 
he has injured? Can it overshadow the 
good husband robbed and killed on his 
way to his own fireside? 

Can it overshadow the black shadow of 
lurking death, the black shadow menacing 
society? 





Keep It!” ; 







If we had life imprisonment, which we 
have not, and probably never will, this 
menace would be removed. 

I am concerned with neither sentimen- 
tality nor apparently-impossible idealism. | 

But I am driven—I have been driven 
step by step, day by day—to proclaim 
















he light graf!’ >mething naturally abhorrent to me—the 

iting fixturgjegal taking of human life. 

Ing-room ake Why? 

and-wrough A desperate end is needed to meet a 

desperate need. 
Is society to turn back—are we to have 

anarchy? Murder? Ravishments? A 

— continued trail of slayings leading from the 

-ception hall dens of conscienceless, unfearing criminals? 

tly over thi” 













gum and, 


» both do 
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Society must advance. 

And so—sorrowfully, but firmly, I am 
forced to advocate the desperate need, 
and that need is swift, certain capital 
punishment. 

Yes, it is desperate, desperate from one 
who abhors the taking of human life. 
But—. 

“Tf thy hand offend thee, cut it off!” 





cony effec! 
ind-wrough; 
‘cheres give” 
tile is Use’ 
‘or the stair. 


A Byers. 


mand protection for themselves. Hardly 
a murderer of a peace-ofhcer has ever 
escaped—but officers of the law are still 
killed! 

One may say, “He killed that cop so he 
whoat alll could escape”—and I ask, “Escape from 

she seal what? A two-year sentence? Six months 
shan calledl for larceny? The deterrent effect of hanging 
2 fee. ae will stop him from attempting escape from 
sponded ings a lesser crime: he knows that all men who 
7 knew lay p kill officers are themselves killed, and he 
ip. So thell will reason’ that six months in a com- 
Hakadaull fortable jail is better than being strangled 
“to death. 
les. Oncell Reason? No! | 
d that thei Something inside of the man cried 
at was dell “Kill”, and, because of something we do 
© not understand, the man killed. 


men freed. 
© It was not deliberate. Jt was not pre- 
Ye sO manyye 1 . 
diversin ™@itated. The man killed, heaven help 
on diversie, - 
ee him, because of what he was. I say 
allowed tof. ae 
he United Pe2ven help him” because we do not. No 
:.f/amount of past hangings has any effect 
lew action|> : 
cision and UPO? him. He killed because of the secret 
, "P working, or lack of working, of some hid- 
iscated by — ‘ 
’ © den gland, or something else that we must 


mie 























he United |e “ork to understand. ; 7 

rd at theme , What we call “premeditated murder” — 
there are “here one man skulks behind a bush for 
or in. the @ @NOther to come and be shot to death— 


even that was not done by the man himself. 


stout and © 7. 
’ For no sane man, no well man, no normal 


nnot con- © ‘ 
will be @ ™@n-—would do such a thing. And if a 
‘an it be (Man isnot normal, send him to the doctor! 
wetes atl Only in this case it must be to the scientist, 
| oe oil ho is striving, straining, to relieve the 


F sick in mind as well as the sick in body. 
vased for F : . ‘ 
b And leaving all sentiment, all “thou 
ner be an § Reet 
shalt not kill’, aside let me repeat that I 


who will § am against the removing of my fellowman 
rers with on “8ains sini hating y 


a fi of) av 1 
mn aon 7 life because I have found out that it 
© does not work. 

© Say what you will, argue as you like, 
ther them *<- an ’ 
: et capital punishment has not worked: 
pa ) If you go on the “deterrent” principle, 


The Death Penalty— 


“Tt Doesn’t Work!” 


(Continued from page 21) 


If men are only restrained from killing 
because they fear death themselves, give 
them something worse than death. Draw 
and quarter them. Burn them at the 
stake. Boil them in oil. “No,” says the 
believer in capital punishment, “‘that 
would be cruel”. Cruel? Nothing is more 
cruel than taking away from man the one 
thing we concretely know we have—life. 

If you want to deter, hurt them as 
badly as you can. If “hanging’s too good 
for them,” give them something worse. 
There’s the logical end of your “‘deterrent’’ 
argument! 

There is more evidence daily on the 
side of abolition of capital punishment. 
The functioning of the ductless glands is 
entirely new, and opens new scientific 
vistas at which scientists are grasping 
avidly. A dozen years ago no one believed 
that men “did what they must do” under 
great stress. Do you know: what you 
would do in such a moment? I am certain 
that I do not, nor can I even guess at it. 

Counter-arguments are the same now 
as they were a hundred years ago. But 
murder has not stopped. The insane were 
once caged and baited by the rabble. 
Anesthesia in child-birth was—not many 
years back—considered immoral. Debtors, 
in our own time, spent their lives jailed. 
We have—or so we hope—progressed. 

I do not mean to say that all murderers 
are insane, in the common use of the word. 
But the man who killed to escape prison, 
the man who killed to rob his friend, the 
man who raped and killed, the man who 
killed when his wife was faithless, the man 

who lay in wait and killed terribly, vio- 
lently—if God will give us the grace to see 
it, there is something wrong with them at 
the moment they commit their crimes. 

And hanging does not make that wrong 
right! 

Until we learn what does, and until we 
are as infallible as the One who gave life, 
let us at least cease to judge. 











(Gontinued from page 7) 










ni W@ if hanging is good, why then torturing 

, } ought to be better! 
e 

: Speaking 

to convey the “spirit of a generation” or 

hich we |) the “background of a period” or whatnot 

ill, this | else foreign to the business of a piece of 

fiction, it is refreshing to come across a 

itimen- | book like Josephine Daskam Bacon’s new 

ealism. |) novel. “Counterpoint” (John Day, $2.50), 

driven |) is a story first of all. Next it is a story 

oclaim |) about an exceptionally interesting group 





of Books 


of people. And finally, while being en- 
tirely up to date in setting and in point of 
view, it is eminently a novel in the old 
(and admirable) tradition, a dignified, 
solid, yet thoroughly vital book. 

The story occupies itself chiefly with 
four people, young Will Stickney, puritan 
and a good-enough violinist; Naomi Le- 
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of Romance % 


and Wonder 


South Africa 


offers unique advantages to anyone 
who feels within his veins the call of 
““wanderlust.”” To him who has never 
travelled before it offers a variety of 
romantic and wonderful scenes not 
to be found elsewhere. To the ex- 
perienced traveler, wearied with the 
repeated sight of old scenes, South 
Africa presents the allure of “some- 
thing new” and will reawaken in his 
heart the old, happy thrill of his early 
adventures. 


Nowhere else can one find the won- 
ders of the great “Valley of Dia- 
monds,”’ from which over $1,000,000,- 
000 of diamonds have been taken; the 
unrivalled impressiveness of the mag- 
nificent Victoria Falls, the “Mosi-oa- 
tunya, two and a half times as high 
as Niagara and twice as wide; Kruger 
National Big Game Park and a hundred 
other scenes and sights, unique and 
memory-holding. Here you will find 
civilization clasping hands with prime- 
val life, as nowhere else on earth. 


Come to South Africa 


As for travel, the South African 
Government Railways are inter- 
nationally famous for comfort, speed, 
safety, convenience; dining and sleep- 
ing Car service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South 
Africa this coming winter have already 
booked over 2,000 Americans. Write 
for free booklet, ““Tour South Africa,” 
or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 
fully illustrated travel booklets. 






IEG 
SOUTH AFRICAN 22 
GOVT. BUREAU & 

No. 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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Are You Rich? 


A great many people in the West have become rich in the last two years. 
Many are worth $100,000 or more now who were worth only a few hun- 


dred dollars a short while ago. 
wealth was created. 


It was by investing wisely that this 


You cannot know too much about how to invest your money. Thousands 
of people have been saved from loss by having correct information. 


Coast Investor has saved many people from loss. 


It has helped;many 


others to add materially to their wealth. 


Coast Investor is the best medium for getting information about’stocks 
and bonds that are sold in the West. And it costs only $1 a'year. 


Become a Subscriber Today 


COAST INVESTOR 


“The West’s Leading Investment Authority’’ 


$1.0 th Rae 
«” the year COAST INVESTOR, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


ov 


I . 
10°a copy $1 enclosed to: 


| Name__---- 
On all news 


stands I _ 
! Occupation - 
= 


Please send COAST INVESTOR for one year for the 
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Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

Children of the Ritz. By Cornell Wool- 
rich. (Boni & Liveright,$2.00) 

The College Humor prize winning 
novel, by the author of “Cover Charge”. 
This is also a story of New York—jazz, 
cocktail-shakers, night clubs, race tracks 
and all the rest—but it is built around a 
more solid theme, the tragedy of ill- 
advised, hasty marriage. Woolrich cap- 
tures the spirit of the speedy side to per- 
fection. 

The Melody of Death. By Edgar Wal- 
lace. (Dial Press, $2.00) it 

The “Melody in F” as the motivating 
impulse in a story of robbery on a grand 
scale. 

Crude. By Robert Hyde. 
& Clarke, $2.50) 

A study of four young moderns against 
the background of the southern Cali- 
fornia oil fields; a first novel well above 
average. 

The Man Who Saw Throuvrh Heaven, 
and Other Stories. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. (Harper, $2.50) 

Twelve of the best short stories of 
one of America’s foremost writers in that 
field. 

The Quest of Youth. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. (Little, Brown, $2.50) 

Farnol is always sure of his audience 
and in “The Quest of Youth” he doesn’t 
disappoint. This stirring yarn of I ng- 
land in the days of the dandies has all the 
appeal of the author’s “Amateur Gentle- 
man”, for example, and will delight those 
who have found in his stories the roman- 
tie escape for which we all yearn at one 
time or another. 


(Payson 


Miscellaneous 


After You, Magellan. By James F. 
Leys. (Century, $4.00) 

Mr. Leys visited most of the ports of 
the world, including some on the Pacific 
coast, working as deck boy, able seaman 
or what have you. This engaging story 
isa pleasant piece of evidence that there 
are still adventures along the vagabond 
trail—and adventurers who can write 
amusingly and well of their experiences. 


The Catastrophe. By Alexander F. 
Kerensky. (Appleton, $3.00) 

Kerensky’s own story of the Russian 
revolution, a volume significant not only 
to the student but to the average well- 
informed individual who wishes to keep 
pace with the century. The book is a 
happy combination of a recital of facts 
you ought to know, and a first-hand nar- 
rative so stirring, so graphic that you 
have to follow it to the end. J 


The Best Short Stories of 1927. Fdited 
by Fdward J. O’Brien. (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50) 

The thirteenth issue of the O’Brien 
annual selection together with the usual 
“Yearbook of the American Short Story’. 


Twentieth Century Crimes. By Fred- 
erick A. Mackenzie. (Little, Brown, 
$3.00) 

Famous crimes retold, including the 
Leopold-Loeb case, the murder of the 
Czar, the shooting of Rosenthal and five 
others. A sensational narrative, perhaps, 
but of value to those interested in the 
psychology of crime. : 





















strange, accompanist to Mary Falconer,§} 
prima donna; and Frascogni, baritone fgusly 
and man of the world. Will and Naomi) gasy | 
marry and their life together is a series of Mind 
quarrels which grow more rather than les (the 
frequent because neither understands ther se 
necessity of adjustment—or perhaps be. gudie 
cause neither is constitutionally able to/ghey 
adjust a temperament which has been? gaw. 
systematically indulged. They separate profit 
and Will is off to the war not knowing’ plit- 
that Naomi expects a child. As Will! go p 
learns more about the world than he ever! ¢ime: 
knew, Naomi also goes about the business| 4905 
of acquiring merit and knowledge. She! he 
leaves her child with an aunt and goes! and 
abroad to undertake a liaison with Fras.’ picke 
cogni. Will, meanwhile, returns to Amer-| est ¢ 
ica and finds romance (and experience) gont! 
with Mary Falconer. tainr 
The upshot of these adventures is, of pess 
course, that Will and Naomi are reconciled be e> 
and presumably wiser if not sadder—find | with: 
it possible to live in amity and in under.) outg' 
standing. Jactel 
Now then, there’s the danger that you troul 
may draw from this hasty plot-sketch, the) Zu 
inference that “Counterpoint” is pur) film 
posely modern in viewpoint, in all the less "Klei 
pleasant connotations of the word ‘“mod- the | 
ern”. This isn’t by any means the case. |f/ad! 
Mrs. Bacon, indeed, handles the most dif- 
ficult of her situations (the Naomi-Fras- 
cogni affair), with consummate delicacy 


r Oo 




















and beauty. Stickney’s affair with the ‘ork 
great diva is conducted with equal cir-/try V 
cumspection; Mrs. Bacon balances de- | for 
cency in treatment and passion in her sub- Mand 
jects in a manner which cannot fail ton / 
elicit your applause. Ps 

Altogether ‘‘Counterpoint” is as emi-)Mire: 
nently worth your while as any story this )cal { 
year. Broadly conceived, logically exe- (fully 
cuted, finely written, it is a novel in which $36, 


the classical tradition is nicely blended Ame 
with the present-day point of view—as/ vulg 
happy a consummation as the most devout | reele 
supporter of the American novel could {prob 
wish. ddl 
Eur 
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show on Chicago’s Milwaukee avenue. Era 
Within six months he and the Coch-| of C 
ranes had a string of nickelodeons and) whe 
were operating a most profitable film ex- of m 


change. These exchange profits Laemmle 
declined to give up when Edison and the wou 
other owners of motion picture patents) He 
pooled their holdings, ceased fighting and 7 mor 
attempted to dominate the entire industry |) He 
through a system of licenses issued by the "less 
holding company, the Motion Picture 7 nicl 
Patents Corporation. Laemmle would was 
neither be licensed nor would he sell his didi 
exchange to the trust even though the 7 sus 











trust controlled the supply of the indis- 7 
pensable pictures. Since he could not get 
enough of the trust pictures via the under- 
ground route, Laemmle and other inde- 
pendent exchange owners started to make 
pictures of their own, and found the busi- 
ness most profitable. 
With the constant increase in the num- |) ahe 



















r of nickel shows all clamoring raven- 
, baritoneMusly for films, ever more films, it was 
nd Naom)igasy to find a good market for almost any 
a series offfind of a subject so long as it contained 
r than leg {iither slapstick comedy, plenty of action 
stands the gr sex suggestiveness. — The nickelodeon 
sthaps be @gudiences were not critical or squeamish; 
ly able tolghey wanted their meat in one reel and 
has beenfgaw. They got it—and the makers got 
y separate] rots that caused their eyes to bulge; 
- knowing! gplit-reel films costing from $200 to $300 

As Will)go produce returned from four to eight 
in he ever’ gimes their original investment. F rom 
e business ggos to 1915 the nickelodeon dominated 
dge. Shelghe American motion-picture industry, 
and goes gnd during this formative period those 
vith Fras.) pickelodeon owners possessed of the great- 
to Amer.| est confidence, courage and daring gained 
<perience)| gontrol over this new form of mass enter- 
tainment. There were some canny busi- 
fess men among them, but it could not 
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ires is, of 

reconciled) be expected that they, their millions not- 

\der—find) withstanding, would be able wholly to 

in under. putgrow or cast off the nickelodeon char- 
acteristics. And that’s why  there’s 

that you trouble ahead for the movies. 

ketch, the’ Zukor’s success with the French feature 


is purefilm Queen Elizabeth induced George 
Il the less Kleine and his Kalem associates to import 
‘d “mod- the Italian eight-reel screen spectacle Quo 





the case. §f/adis the following year, in 1913. That 
most dif-@European film knocked the American 
ymi-F ras-Mpectators and producers cold. It ran for 


delicacy Mtwenty-two weeks at a legitimate New 
with the) York theater for a dollar a seat; the coun- 
ir) try went wild over it and paid the owners 
fortune to see it. In theme, treatment 
Sand handling it left a lasting impression 
Non American directors. Within a year 
. W. Griffith, best of the pioneering 
irectors, followed it with another bibli- 
Meal feature, Judith of Bethulia, a beauti- 
Pfully handled spectacle which cost only 
$36,000. But the vast majority of the 
blended) American film magnates, turning out 
view—as | vulgar and cheap but very profitable one- 
st devout | reelers for the nickelodeon trade, would 
el could BRaiies have continued to play second 








fiddle with the budding screen art of 
Europe setting the pace if the war had 
“not drowned the Old World production 
efforts in a sea of blood so deep that the 
continental studios did not emerge from 
‘it for ten years. 
Without competition for a decade, with 
‘a tremendous home market constantly 
lexpanding, with a wave of war prosperity 
‘that enabled them to raise the price of 
‘their output continuously, the American 
producers were pushed into the Golden 
avenue. Era of the movies with the initial showing 
> Coch- J of Grifith’s The Birth of a Nation in 1915 
ons and when the death rattle was in the throats 
film ex- jof many European nations. 
aemmle Yes, they were pushed into it. They 
and the} would not finance the Griffith production. 
patents He had to beg, borrow and scrape the 
‘ing and | money together wherever he could find it. 
ndustry |) He was a crazy fool and a nut—until end- 
1 by the less lines at the box office convinced the 
Picture 7 nickelodeon master minds that Griffith 
would | wasn’t utterly foolish, after all. But they 
sell his }didn’t get the point. Instead of drama, 
igh the suspense, elemental human emotions 
e indis-| finely portrayed against a huge back- 
not get | ground of huge masses, they only saw the 
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es 







-under- — €xpensive background and came to be- 
r inde- |) lieve that they could bring the dollars into 
o make) the box office through the mere bigness 
1e busi- 7 and costliness of the productions. Which 





is one big reason why there is big trouble 
ahead for the movie magnates. 
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Griffith, scion of the legitimate stage, 
began his screen career in 1907 when he 
sold a scenario to Biograph for fifteen dol- 
lars. He began directing for this company 
in the days when Gladys Smith, now Mary 
Pickford, worked in the pictures for five 
dollars a day, when actors were ashamed 
of working at the despised screen trade 
and were valued according to their ability 
to help build the sets. In spite of these 
limitations Grifith was able to give his 
pictures an individuality, a character and 
a power that made Biograph releases the 
most popular of their day. Please note 
that point. The public went to see pic- 
tures with the Biograph brand because it 
had learned that pictures with this trade- 
mark were of uniformly better quality 
than the average. No producer has been 
able since that time to give his output a 
similarly outstanding reputation. 


VEN Griffith himself failed to realize 

that the primary reason for the success 
of his Civil War picture lay in the drama, 
the suspense and the emotional quality 
of the story it told, that the tremendous 
background was merely a background. 
When he tried to repeat his initial success 
on an even vaster scale by producing the 
immensely expensive historical allegory 
Intolerance, he abandoned the simple 
story and spent a million to create a 
spectacular background for a sermon. He 
has never completely recovered from the 
financial disaster that overtook him as a 
result, and his creative artistic develop- 
ment was retarded when the kowtowing 
yes-men of his court bestowed the title of 

he Master on him. 

Too much easy money, too much adula- 
tion for too little effort, these things have 
been the curse of the motion picture in- 
dustry in America. Wherever you look, 
it’s the same story. Producers, actors, 
directors, exhibitors fell victims to the in- 
sidious disease known as brachycephalism, 
a disease manifesting itself in the patient’s 
desire for headgear of constantly increas- 
ing circumference. For ten years the 
movie magnates, enjoying the automatic 
benefits of a tremendously enlarged mar- 
ket with ever higher prices for their pro- 
duct, lived in a fairyland of magnificent 
opulence, hungry sycophants swinging 
the censers—no, not censors—while the 
chorus of the yes-men plucked the harps 
and chanted the hymns of praise. And 
the public paid the bills, paid many mil- 
lions more every year for its entertain- 
ment. But now the public is balking. It 
won’t pay any more, and the murmur of 
its refusal is beginning to penetrate 
through the clouds of incense and the 
hymns of grandeur even unto the seats 
of the mighty in the movies. They are 
worried, but they don’t know what to do. 
The first real test of the new industry is 
approaching. Will the movie magnates, 
unable to control their huge craft in calm 
water, be able to guide it through the ap- 
proaching storm safely? 


(This is the first of a series of articles on 
the crisis in the motion-picture industry by 
Walter V. Woehlke. The next article will 
appear in the February issue. The author 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness for 
many of the historical facts to Terry Ram- 
saye’s history of motion pictures entitled 
‘“‘A Million and One Nights”.—The Editors.) 
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The fantastic creations of 
| \ Aladdins magic lam 
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ee nature's wondrous scenic 
\ / beauty as seen on this 


| WORLD FAMOUS 
( MOUNTAIN TROLLEY TRIP 


TWO HOURS FROM LOS ANGELES 


MT. LOWE TAVERN 
AND COTTAGES 
FIRST CLASS ACCOMODATIONS 





Send for free illustrated folders 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RY 


O.A.SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 
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PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptmess ass L 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and hel 

you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You_can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and_vacation; patrol the 
forests; protect the game. Write Mokane Institute, 
M-48, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 weekly spare time, writing for 
Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. unnecessary. 
Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for Pay” Free. 
Press Reporting Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-.200 mo. 
and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton, 264 Temple Court, 
Denver, Cclo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting At- 
tachment. Fits any sewing machine, 60c. prepaid 
or C. O. D. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 
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| What Would You Do? 
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If you knew. 


that baby, when deprived of mothers’ milk, could 
have milk that is always absolutely safe—always free from anything 
that could harm him—always rich in everything that growth and health 
require—would you give him that milk? 


Of’ course you would! 


Pet Milk is just such milk. It can be had everywhere. It is pure, 
fresh milk, concentrated and sterilized in sealed cans. It is absolutely 
germ-free—free from anything that can disturb digestion or impair 
health. Because it is sterilized and the fat globules broken into 
small particles it is more easily digested than ordinary milk—as easily 
digested as mothers’ milk. 


For your baby’s bottles 


His feedings for the whole day can be prepared at once. They will 
keep sweet through the day even without the use of ice. Pet Milk 
in your baby’s bottles will give him the sturdy growth and rugged 
health which safe, wholesome food assures. 


Let us send you 


. our free booklet ‘*Baby’s Milk.’”’ Then you'll know 
more about why Pet Milk is the milk you want in baby’s bottle. 


Do not contise Pet Milk with milk preserved with 
sugav. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the puce milk. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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It’s partly because Wesson Oil is really a fine salad oil 
that women like it for deep frying. 

It’s pure and wholesome, clear and light in color. 
And quite as nutritious and good to eat as the food 
you fry init... That’s important. 

Then too, Wesson Oil is so delicate in flavor that 

eC - T it never takes away from the true flavor of the food. 

And it helps make the things you fry the most deli- 
cious food you ever tasted. 


Indeed, so delicious that women are deep-frying 
©. more and more kinds of food. : 
e And the Wesson Oil way is quick and quite eco- 4 
nomical. You can use the same Wesson Oil over and i : 
i 1 I ) over again. Just strain it through a cloth and it will For De ep Frying 
come clear again and light in color, without the slight- F oeaiiinianll 


est odor from even fish or onions... and still wholesome. 











THE WESSON OIL PEOPLE + 210 BARONNE STREET + NEW ORLEA 








